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THE AMERICAN GIRL AT HER SPORTS 
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This ts the fifth of a series of 


March—The American Girl at Church | May—The American Girl on the Farm eight drawings by Mr. Christy to illustrate the 
April—The American Girl as a Bride June —The American Girl at College American Girl in her different phases. 
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A Missionary in 
Dba BY CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY BoE 


Author of “‘ For Love of Country,” “ For the Freedom of the Sea," “‘ The Grip of Honor,”’ etc. 


PART FOUR 


HE people I used to meet upon the 
trains were often interesting char- 
acters. Once when I was taking 
a little nephew of mine to visit his 
grandmother, we came back from 
the dining-car to our seats in the 
coach late in the evening and 
found the brakeman sitting in one 
of them with a little story I had 
been reading in his hand. He 
immediately arose and handed 
me the book. ‘‘ No,” I said, 
‘sit still and read a little if you 
wish to.’’ ‘‘ No, sir,’’ he replied, 
resuming his seat, ‘‘ I never read 
any more novels while I am on 
duty, because of somethin’ that 
happened to me once.’’ ‘‘ Oh!’’ said I, scenting a story, 
= iow was that?’’ ‘* Well, sir, | was readin’ a story one 
day ; ’twas a rattling good story, too; name of it was 
White Cloud or Red Cloud.’ ‘This next station always 
reminds me of the name’’ (we were nearing White Cloud 
Station). ‘‘I was brakin’ on a freight on the Wabash— 
rear-end brakeman. We ran off the main line on to a 
sidin’ to wait for the fast express to pass by us; it was a 
lonesome little place, an’ I was sent back to throw the 
switch for the express train. She was late an’ I walked 
along to the switch, readin’ as I went, an’ would you 
believe it, Parson, I never throwed that dog-gone switch 
at all; just set down on the bank under a tree an’ read 
away. All of a sudden I heard the whistle of the express, 
an’ here she was a-comin’ around the bend like—like— 
well, she was makin’ forty miles an hour maybe, an’ at 
that minute I seen the target of the switch was pointin’ 
straight at me, an’ I knew that switch wasn’t throwed, 
an’ ina minute she’d be crashin’ into that freight. Gosh, 
Parson, I tell you I dropped that fool novel an’ put for 
that switch, an’ I got it, too, but I hadn’t no more than 
throwed it over than the front wheels of that there engine 
passed over it. ’Twas a mighty close call.”’ 

** Well, what did you do with the book ; did you ever 
finish the story ?’’ I asked. 

‘* No, I just set there on the bank tremblin’ till the con- 
ductor called me into the caboose; an’ I never picked the 
book up again—never finished the story either.’ 


an 


Unworthy of Notice. The train rushed around a curve 
and we came in sight of the Missouri River. My little 
nephew clapped his hands and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, Uncle, 
see the river; see the moon shining on those things in the 





water. What are they?’’ ‘‘ Those are sand bars,”’ I 
replied, ‘*‘ and that is a miserable sort of a river anyway, 
my boy.’’ ‘‘ Yes,” said the brakeman, ‘* I heard a man say 


t’other day that there was just two things God A’mighty 
didn’t take no notice of ; they were too wicked for Him. 
One was Kansas City an’ the other the Missouri River. 
Say, little feller,’ he continued, taking my nephew in 
his arms and lifting him on his lap, ‘‘ come here to me, 
an’ lemme look at you. D’ye know I had a little girl like 
you once?—same kind of blue eyes an’ yellow hair, only 
twas curly, an’ fair complexion, too, just like him, 
Preacher.’’ ‘‘ Where is she now?”’ said the boy, looking 
interestedly at his new friend. ‘‘ She’s dead, my boy. 
Gosh, it ’most killed me, stranger ; she took sick of a 
Tuesday an’ died a Wednesday.”’ ‘‘ I know somebody 
that’s dead,’’ said the boy gravely. ‘‘ Do you, little feller ; 
who may that be?’’ ‘‘My mamma,”’ he replied. And 
we all looked at each other in silence while the train wae 
on swiftly through the moonlight night. ‘‘ One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.”’ 


The Engine Broke Down one day on the ’Frisco road. 
It was a freight tram and I was the only passenger, 
consequently I went out and mingled with the train crew, 
pulling and heaving and hauling with the rest. I knew 
something about the principles of mechanics, and was 
familiar with the machine as well, being quite capable of 
running the engine myself, and was, therefore, able to 
advise them to some pu The work was carried on 
under a vigorous and uninterrupted flow of profanity, pro- 
fusely and picturesquely weird in the highest degree. It 
was not so shocking as it might be under other circum- 
stances, for I knew the men meant nothing by it, that it 
was only a matter of habit with them, as it is with ninety 
people out of a hundred who are guilty of the same bad 
practice. Finally I suggested an interruption in the swear- 
ing, as 1 was a preacher. The head brakeman dropped his 
crowbar with a look of abject astonishment. Everybody 
else let go at the same time and the engine settled down 
again. ney looked at me in consternation, which was 
very amusing. ‘‘ Rickety blazes!’’ said the conductor, 
** you're a what?” ‘* pe, ” IT replied. ‘‘ Well, 
I'll be——,” but he never finished the sentence, save with 
a long whistle of astonishment. He regarded me thought- 
fully for a moment and finally said: ‘‘ Well, say, you 
work like a man, anyway. Ketch hold in.” ** All 
right,” I answered smiling at his frankness, ‘‘ but no more 
swearing on this trip!’’ ‘‘ Nope,”’ was the laconic reply, 
and the promise was kept. At theclose of our manceuvres, 
when we all stood panting, but sy , the engineer 
remarked : ‘‘ Say, it’s the first tise I ever saw a preacher 
that knowed a reversing lever from a box-car before. 
Come up and ride with me the rest of the way.’’ Aside 
from his profanity I found him a pleasant and interesting 
companion, and whenever I made the town at the end of 
his run he never failed to come to church. 

Speaking of little boys reminds me of another lad about 
which a friend of mine told me. He belonged to a family 
who had trained him to believe in the deep-water form of 
baptism, and was experimenting with the household cat 
and a bucket of water. The animal evidently did not 
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believe in immersion, for she resisted, bit and scratched 
and used bad language—in the cat tongue, of course. 
Finally, the little boy, with his hands covered with 
sconline and with tears in his eyes, gave up the effort to 
effect the regeneration of the cat. ‘‘ Dog-gone you!’’ he 
cried —notice the choice of epithets in the use of the word 
dog —‘‘ go and be an Episcopal cat if you want to!”’ 


1 Remember a Clerical Friend of Mine who was visiting 
an old schoolmate, who happened to be the curator of a 
lunatic asylum. Asa favor my friend was taken by his friend 
into that part of the asylum in which the dangerous cases 
were kept, and to which ordinary visitors were not allowed 
access. He was instructed before entering the different 
cells as to the nature of each case and told what he must 
do. He was informed before one door that the man he 
was about to see was only violent when he was disagreed 
with, and that he must acquiesce in everything that was 
said. The lunatic, who was a rather nice-looking old man, 
apparently perfectly sane, entered upon g ‘conversation 
with the clergyman at once 

He surprised the minister by remarking, ‘‘ I suppose you 
saw that President —— had been impeached the other day 
for stealing?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the reply, very faintly 
delivered. ‘‘ What a pity it is that the Washington 
Monument was blown up by dynamite by the strikers the 
other day, isn’t it?’’ was the next question. ‘‘ An awful 
pity,’’ said the perspiring clergyman. ‘‘ And Iam so glad 
that the Queen of England is dead, so she can give her son 
a chance to reign, aren’t you?’’ continued the old man. 
The clergyman answered desperately, ‘‘ Yes, yes, cer- 
tainly ; it was time for her to die.’’ The old man stopped, 
looked earnestly at his embarrassed visitor and remarked 
suavely : ‘‘ Didn’t you Say you were a minister when you 
came im here?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said our friend brightly ; it was 
the only truthful thing he had had an opportunity to say 
during the interview. He was astonished, however, when 
the lunatic said quietly : ‘‘ Well, then, sir, for a preacher, 
you are the biggest liar I ever saw !”’ 


ax 


Held Up by Herbert Spencer. One day I was seated in 
the station at Medicine Lodge. I was absorbed in reading 
my book, but I noticed a cowboy walking about the room 
eyeing me, evidently desiring to be sociable. He finally 
stopped before me, saying, ‘‘ Good-mornin’, stranger ; 
what mought you be a-doin’?’’ ‘‘ I am reading,’’ I an- 
swered. ‘* What are you readin’?’’ ‘‘ A book on evolu- 
tion.”’ ‘‘ What’s evolution?’’ he asked curiously. Herbert 
Spencer’s famous definition was on the page before my 
eyes, and without a second’s hesitation I read it off in the 
most rapid manner: ‘‘ Evolution is an integration of 
matter and concomitant dissipation of motion; during 
which the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, during 
which the retained motion undergoes a parallel transfor- 
mation’?! The effect was startling. ‘‘ My God,’’ he 
cried ; and then he stepped backward, threw up his hands, 
gazed at me with an astonished eye, and backed out of 
the room. I think this is the only instance on record of 
a pte | being ‘‘ held up”’ by Herbert Spencer. 

I recall a wedding at which I officiated in a small frontier 
town. There was no church there, and as we sat waiting 
for the bride and bridegroom to come into the parlor some 
of the men began giving reminiscences of their own wed- 
dings. Said one man: ‘‘ When I was married nothin’ 
would do my ol’ woman but that I must have a pair of 
white kids. She’d been raised right, back East, an’ she 
knowed they was the proper thing. Kids on them things, 
boys !”’ he said, bursting into deep laughter and exhibitin 
a pair of red hands that would have consorted well wi 
the physique of a Samson. ‘‘ Just think of it! But I sent 
East for ’em, an’ got ’em, too. It took some time, an’ we 
had to put off the weddin’, for they had to be made a 
special size, an’ when the weddin’ night come I worked 
for an hour gettin’ ’em on, busted ’em to pieces before I 
got through, an’ gosh, I sweat like a ro steer! But my 
wife, she said, ragged or not ragged, it was the finest 
weddin’ ever took place in the Territory, ’cause nobody 
had never been married in kids there before.”’ 


The Bride Objected to the use of the word “obey.” 
She was a bold, vigorous, red-faced, masculine-looking 
woman, while the oom was a rather timid, sallow, 
little man. She said she was twenty-two and he was 
twenty-one. It was summer, and as they stood under the 


hanging lamp the perspiration poured off the bride’s 
face in streams. When we came to that part of the service 
in which the woman promises to obey her husband-to-be 


there was a pause. big bride looked down on the 
little bridegroom and evidently felt the a of the 
situation. ‘‘ Can’t you let that pass, Parson?” she whis- 
es geotiody. I was inexorable, however, so she 
ly complied with the requirements, but with an exceed- 
ingly bad , and we finished the service. 
think the company were all surprised that I did not 
kiss the bride, but I remembered a story told me by another 
missionary to the effect that on a similar occasion he did 
kiss the bride, whereu the husband became abusive and 
threatened him, at which the lady promptly interfered. 
Laying aside her bridal veil and catching her husband by 
the shoulder she shook him vigorously, remarking at the 
same time ‘‘ that she didn’t allow no man to interfere with 
her religious privileges even if he was married to her !”’ 
Occasionally I attended other jpaanmeag The first time 
I did so I happened to sit by a very bright woman who 
said to me, when I remarked that this was the first wedding 
I had ever seen outside of an Episcopal church : ‘* Oh, 
you Episcopalians never see anything outside of your own 
church, anyway.”’ She was the mother of a little tot who 
concluded her baby prayers in this original way: ‘‘ And 
ease;God, take care of everybody, and oh, God, take care 
of Yourself, for You know You are the Boss of us all !”’ 


Zealous Church Workers. There was a little town 
Z——, where they had built a nice little church and r 
Just as they fancied themselves on secure foundatiog 
trouble began. Two of the vestrymen quarreled over 
wife of another, and one of the combatants shot the other 
dead in the public street. The murderer is now : 
a life sentence in the penitentiary for his crime. — This wag 
a staggering blow for the little church, and it was followed 
by another, for the building was pee afterward destr, 
by a cyclone, which also wiped out half of the town, ang 
they had no insurance. There were but two or three men 
left, and a dozen women and Some children, who remaj 
connected with the mission. They had no services ex 
very occasional ones from me, yet they immediately 
to raise money for another church building. One of 
men still in connection with the mission was a banker. By 
hard work the women had raised some three hu 
dollars which had been deposited in this man’s bank, |p 
one of the seasons of panic the bank failed and they log 
everything. Undaunted, these women, with no men to he} 
them this time, began their efforts again—efforts whj 
have been finally crowned with success. This is the king 
of stuff the people are made of out there. 

People were not always faithful to the church, however 
for I remember one little town which had been more oy 
less abandoned for twelve years. I could not find a sip 
member of the church left, except one old lady who hag 
been bedridden for a number of years. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said 
in answer to my inquiry, ‘‘ I am still a member of the 
Episcopal church, I reckon. We did have about a dozey 
members once. There was——,’’ and she called over, 
number of names. I interrupted her in each case 
asking what had become of them. ‘‘ She’s joined the 
Latter-Day Saints,’’ was the answer when the object of my 
question had neither removed nor died. ‘‘It seems to me 
everybody has joined the Latter-Day Saints,” I com. 
mented, ‘‘ Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘’ most every one. They 
had a revival here and got them all except me.’’ ‘‘ Why 
didn’t they get you?’’ I asked. ‘‘ I reckon because I was 
bedridden and they could not get at me,”’ she said frankly, 


ox 


Speedy Justice for Robbers. Into a little town where 
there was but one bank two men rode one morning, 
walked into. the bank, shot the president dead, mortally 
wounded the cashier —the clerk, fortunately for him, bei 
at the post-office. The men seized all the available an 
inside the counter and rode off. They were immediately 
ae by the citizens, led by the city marshal. The rob- 

rs, hard pressed, took shelter in a ‘‘ cooley,’’ or gully, 
They had chosen a strong position for defense and had put 
one or two bullets into some careless and reckless citizens 
before they were discovered. The ‘‘ cooley,’’ which was 
a very short one, filled with dry wood and underbrush, 
was immediately surrounded by the posse. After a con- 
sultation the pursuers sent back to town for several barrels 
of oil which they poured down the ravine from the hill, or 
the inside end, and then set fire to the mass. The bank 
robbers stood it as long as they could, and came staggering 
out of the opening blinded by the smoke, firing irregularly. 
They wounded one of the pursuing party but were pretisty 
lassoed and deprived of their weapons. Trial was dis- 
pensed with, and the prisoners were mounted on the tail 
of a wagon, a noose was cast about each man’s neck, and 
the ends of the ropes securely fastened to the limb of a 
stumpy tree. ‘‘ Got anything to say before you die?” 
asked the marshal grimly. ‘‘ Nothin’!”’’ said the leader 
of the band of two, a boy of twenty-one. ‘‘ We didit | 
shot the cashier myself. We'll show you that we ain't 
afraid of you. We only want you to tell the boys that we 


died game.’’ ‘‘ We'll do it,’’ said the marshal. ‘Get 
up !’’ he shouted to the broncos, and that was all. 
or 


Snowstorms Were All-Powerful. I was on a freight train 
one winter morning which pulled into a little siding to 
allow the ‘‘ Overland Limited’’ to pass and pr on 
its way. There was a bit of woodland down the road out 
of which the tracks sprang in a rather pony curve. | 
stepped out of the caboose and stood on the little station 
platiorm to watch the express train go by. We couldhear 
the roar of it a long distance over the prairie comi 
nearer and nearer. Buddeniy, like the thunderbolt itseli, 
it darted out of the screen of woodland, whirled arot 
the curve, and, rocking like a storm, made for the station. 
It passed by at as of more than fifty miles an hour, 
splitting the air like a flash of lightning. The 
fairly quivered under the weight of it. The eye had 
scarcely time to realize its approach before the concussion 
of its passage stopped the breath ; almost before the roa! 
had died away it was gone. Such a splendid exhibition 
— power and science I have not seen. - 

I stood there recovering my composure a little drop 
of snow drifted softly down and rested fently “pom ing 
cheek. Ah! thought I, as I felt the cold touch 
after the train in vanishing perspective already far awa), 
this is that which masters you ; and before the fell 
that avalanche of steel, that modern incarnation 
and power, was lying quiet and helpless, its fires burnt oul, 
its lite gone, in grasp of millions of tiny little 
like that which had just caressed my cheek. 


A Theological Snarl that Bothered Me. I 
from church late one evening and found my 
on the porch. I was met with the request 
upstairs and straighten out the children, who 
sent to bed lo since, but who had not 
to sleep. I found one of them lying on the 
feet drawn up and concealed in her nightgown, 
other sitting in a very constrained ition on 
the same way. ‘‘ at’s the trouble ?’’ I asked., 
won’t say her prayers,’’ replied the boy. ‘‘I 
them,’’ answered little girl promptly. ‘* W 
didn’t say them to me,”’ he persisted. ae 
God,”’ she ied triumphantly, ‘‘ and you 
them to anybody!”’ ‘‘ She’s gone to bed with her a0 
on,’’ retorted the little boy, attempting to get Dé ee 
account of this master-stroke. ‘‘ So’s he,”’ r C 
girl. I examined them and found that they ha 
their nightgowns on over their clothes, and Pa 
asked the reason why I learned that each had refused 
‘* unbutton”’ the other on account of the difficulty an 
the saying of prayers. It was a theological problem 
I found anything but easy to unravel. “<a 
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was published in the April Journal. The concluding article 
in the next (the August) issue. ; 
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THE WILD ANIMAL PLAY 


By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 
Author of “Wild Animals I Have Known," ‘‘ The Biography of a Grizzly,” etc. 


Suggested by some children, who asked for help to play the characters in “ Wild Animals | Have Known.” 


With illustrations from original 


designs by Ernest Seton-Thompson, drawn by Reginald B. Birch, illustrator of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and music by Daniel Gregory Mason. 


ALL RIGHTS IN THIS PLAY ARE RESERVED BY ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON. 
READERS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL FOR AN AMATEUR PRODUCTION LIMITED TO ONE PERFORMANCE ONLY. 
PROFESSIONAL PERFORMANCE OR PRESENTATION OF THIS PLAY AKE ABSOLUTELY FORBIDDEN 


BUT PERMISSION IS HEREBY GRANTED TO THE 
ANY AND ALL KINDS OF 


CHARACTERS OF THE PLAY 


THE ANGEL OF THE WILD-THINGS: 


A young woman in a white flowing robe, and over it a large cloak, 
which is bright or white on under side at least; a star on her fore- 


head arid a wand in her hand. 
THE SPORTSMAN : 


A big boy with black whiskers and make-up for a villain; in sport- 
ing costume with a gun, game-bag and huge knife. 

MOLLY COTTONTAIL : 
A sweet little rabbit girl in white, with brown velvet or fur cape; a 


tiny rabbit ear and long whiskers on one side of her brown cap, and a 
short upturned tail of swansdown on the tail of her cap. 


RAG: 


A boy rabbit larger than Molly; one of his ears on cap all torn. A 
cottontail to his coat. White fur vest and brown tights. 





REDRUFF : 


A boy partridge in red or rainbow ruffs of Elizabethan style, and any 
rich combination of brown. On his cap a crest of feathers. From 


his shoulders a big drum. He must know how to keep time, as that 
goes all through. 


BROWNIE: 


A girl partridge, to match Redruff, but more simply dressed. Her 
skirt may be banded like a partridge tail. 


SILVERSPOT : 
A boy crow all in black or bottle green with white spot on cap, long 
black tails to his coat and black wings on his shoulders. 

LADY SILVERSPOT: 


Smaller; a girl crow in black or bottle green; Vandyke points on 
dress outlined with jet beads. 








VIXEN: 
A girl fox with fox mask, cap and fox tail, leading Tip by the hand. 
Tip: 


The smallest possible little boy fox. A two-year-old baby would do, 
as he is simply led around by his mother. 


BINGO: 


A boy dog in black, white and brown with a white Raleigh ruff. Eton 
jacket with little curled-up tail in middle of back. 


Lapy BINGo: 
A coyote girl in gray and brown with white slippers. 
Loso: 


A great gray wolf with large dignity; golden crown; wolf skin on 
shoulders 


BLANCA SILVERSPOT 


BLANCA: 


A sprightly little girl wolf, all in white; cap with wolf ears. Dress 
trimmed with fur. 


WaAHB: 


A large grizzly bear boy with a trumpet formed like a club. Fur cap 
and gauntlets, leggins, necklace of bear claws. Brown Canton flan- 
nel suit or else fur coat. 


THE MUSTANG: 


A boy all in black velvet with black flowing hair from his cap, white 
lace collar and cuffs, and a white star and horse-ears on his black cap. 
Must be very active and prancey. 


LITTLE JOHNNIE: 


A funny bear cub, who appears several times, but not in the proces- 
sion. His fur cap has big ears; costume, dark fur or Canton flannel. 


LADY SILVERSPOT THE MUSTANG 
3 


VIXEN AND TIP 


AQ 








The costumes, as well as the settings, of ‘* The Wild 
Animal Play’’ may be reduced to mere symbols if desired, 
but following the main idea of the characters in ‘* Wild 
Animals I Have Known.”’ 

In the back centre of the stage should be a tree large 
enough to hide the Angel in its hollow trunk—a wooden 
frame with a drape and a Christmas tree on top would do ; 
a small bare tree for Johnnie to climb in at the left side. 
A few brier-rose bushes should be scattered around the 
edges. In one should be hidden a wreath of brier-roses, 
ready made or nearly so. 

Children that sing or yodel well may vary their parts to 
call in their gifts. 

SCENE 

Enter procession. Each one bears a large spruce eo 
in his hand, Redruff marking time on his drum. The 
following is the order : 


MOLLY AND Raa, VIXEN AND TIP, 

REDRUFF AND BROWNIE, BINGO AND THE COYOTE, 

SILVERSPOT AND His Wire, Loso AND BLANCA, 
WAHB AND THE MUSTANG. 


ENTRANCE MARCH 
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Ten riders came riding to rope me; 
Ten horses were death-ridden, then 
They digged a deep pit, but I overleaped it 
As an eagle swoops over a glen. 


And as long as I heeded the Angel 
1 was free as the breezes above, 

But they laid a new snare, when my life had grown bare, 
I came at the calling of love. 


In vain the good Angel said, ‘‘ Go not,” 
My lone life was dreary to me, 

So the Sportsman betrayed me to make me a slave, 
But I leaped to my death to be free. 


(Neighing, stamping and prancing he goes around to 


the waltz music, Wahb joining in always on the opposite 
side of the floor. As they finish Little Johnnie comes 
running in, but he is hooted and shooed off by the others.) 


Then the procession marches and sings as before : 


“Oh, we are the lords of the forest,’’ etc. 


The hunter pursued me with bloodhounds, 
I routed them fairly in fight ; 

Next the trappers waylaid me, with poison to slay me 
And traps in my trail every night. ; 


But I scorned all their traps and their poison, 
I baffled each newly-tried plan; 

I ruled with my band like a king in the land, 
And I never was conquered by man. 


But they captured and murdered my Blanca, 
My darling, my dear little wife; 

Then I, heartbroken, died by the Currumpaw’s side, 
’T was to love that I lost my life. 


(Long howling of both Lobo and Bianca.) 


Then Bingo comes forward with the Coyote and says; 


I am the noble Bingo, 
That gloried to follow the chase; 
This, by my side, is my own little bride, 
A wolf of the prairie race. 


MARCH AT END OF PLAY 





We rule end we fight, and fight ing die, But well nev-er 


ww indicated «The drum ws assumed to have no ) 


( Bach animal makes his proper noise.) 
(owen fyanannnnnnnne 


For the on - ly wealththat we val-ue is health, 


_As they march around the stage they 
sing : 
Oh, we are the lords of the forest ; 
Since ever the forest began 
We rule and we fight, and we fighting die, 
But we’ll never be ruled by man. 


We bow to the laws of the forest, 
So live our allotted span, 

For the only wealth that we value is health, 
And we'll never be ruled by man. 


Then the file halts, facing the audience. 
The Bear strides forward and speaks : 


1 am the terrible Grizzly 
That lived on the far Piney Creek ; 

I held all the land from the Wiggin’s Fork strand 
To the hills beyond Anderson’s Peak. 


The Sportsman had killed my poor mother, 
My sister and brothers and all. 

He tried to kill me, but I managed to flee, 
Though he wounded my foot with a ball. 


And I hid far away in the mountains, 
Sick, wounded, in mis’rable plight ; 

But I grew before long so big and so strong 
No creature could face me in fight. 


Then back I came out of the mountains, 
Grown mighty of arm and of jaw; 
And for each of my own that the Sportsman had 
killed 
Two hunters I smashed with my paw. 


Yes! I am the terrible Grizzly Wahb, 
The chief of the Grizzly Clan; 

I fought many a fight, and I won by my might, 
And I never was conquered by man. 


( Terrible growls. He pounds the floor with his club.) 


Then the Mustang prances to the front and says : 


I am the wonderful Mustang, 
No creature could pace with me; 

I roamed as on wings around Antelope Springs, 
Like a seabird that skims on the sea. 














vel ue ie health, So we'll 
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As it approaches the front in all line up as before, 
and Lobo steps forward with Blanca and says : 


Iam old Lobo, the King-Wolf, 
This is my beautiful wife ; 

I ranged on the plains that the Currumpaw drains, 
And I laughed at attempts on my life. 


~ Five years did I reign on Currumpaw, 
And killed a fat cow every day ; : 
1 fed my good band on the fat of the land, 
And no man could drive me away. 


let 


nev - er be ruled by man. 





My master and I were like strangers at times, 
No sign of affection to see, 

But down in my heart I was true to him, 
And I knew he was true to me. 


For I was his help when he needed help, 
In danger I flew to his side; ' 
He was my friend that I loved to the end, 

By the door of his shanty I died. 


(Barking and howling, Bingo, tt 
Coyote, Lobo and Blanca now waltz aro 
to the music. After they have finish 
Little Johnnie runs in again, and this time 
when they all hoot at him he climbs up the 
small tree on the left of the stage and sits 
high up grumbling.) 


The procession now forms and sings ® 
before : 


‘Oh, we are the lords of the forest,” ete. 


Then Vixen comes forward leading Ti? 
by the hand and says : 


lam the Mother-Fox Vixen, 

We lived in the Springfield Wood ; 
We made a nice den in the Butternut Glen, 
* A home for ourselves and our brood. 


And there we were happy together, 
My mate and my little ones four, a 
Till a cruel man found us and digged all around 
And murdered them there by our door. 


Only my poor little Tip was saved, 
To be chained like a slave to a box ; 
They talk of fair play —that’s the Sportsman’s Way— 
_ But there is no fair play for a fox. 


They tortured my darling, my innocent Tip, 
Till they ended his life’s little span, 
. And they follow me round with rifle and hound, 
Their justice is only for man. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 OF THIS ISSUE) 
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A FIRE AND FEAST THAT DID MUCH TO MAKE NEWPORT FAMOUS: COLONEL GEOFFREY 
MALBONE ENTERTAINED HIS GUESTS AT DINNER WHILE HIS MANSION WAS BURNING 
































HERE are men and women among us who 
can recall the time when the general 
exodus which we now see these summer 
days from every city to the mountains 
and seashore was a diversion for only 
the rich and for adventurous spirits in the 
quest of health. A few quiet resorts, 
like Ballston Spa, Lebanon Springs, 
Schooley’s Mountain, the White Sulphur 
Springs, Bedford Springs, Newport and 
Cape May, did not gather together in 
an entire summer half as many persons 
as may now be found in the surf at 
Atlantic City in the morning bathing 
hour. Old New Englanders can still 
recollect the sensation which was made 
when Abel Crawford rode on horseback 
to the foot of the cone of Mount 

nip Washington, and when a man who had 

visited Niagara Falls was regarded by his neighbors as one 
who had seen much of the world. 

Indeed, previous to the opening of the Erie Canal, and for 
years afterward, a journey to Niagara was as important an 
event in the life of a traveled American as would now be a 
trip to the great Yukon in Alaska. The late Dr. Samuel 
D. Gross, who for many years was the foremost of 

merican surgeons, often told how, when a young man, 
seeking to restore his health after a course of study in 
medicine, it took him sixteen days to ride on horseback 
from Philadelphia to Niagara Falls, and how he found 
there everything in a state of virgin purity, with some of 

Red Jacket’s Indians still in the vicinity. 


er 
Niagara Falls the Mecca of Early Tourists 


yer from the time of Tom Moore few long-distance tour- 
_ 1sts from abroad failed to make Niagara their objective 
point. When Dickens wrote his ‘‘ American Notes’’ he 
Saw little in the country which he did not deride or dis- 
ae. But when he reached Niagara Falls he confessed 
at there he found an image of beauty which was stamped 
orm his heart, changeless and indelible, until its pulses 
should cease to beat forever. The only complaint he 
ee make concerning the cataract itself was that the 
tin of its noise were very much exaggerated —a fact 
7 “4 has doubtless been noted with surprise by every one 
a og visited the Falls, after having prepared himself to 
od ar away a thunderous roar. ‘‘ Boz’’ could not leave 
het he’ however, without registering a_protest against 
the = described as *‘ filthy ribaldry.”” This he found in 
cir s at Table Rock for the use of visitors in writing 
while thes” and Dickens characteristically observed that 
sheer e 00ks were a reproach to the English side of the 
rl on which they were preserved, he hoped that few of 
, ries had been made by Englishmen. 
heey then a strange experience to travelers to sleep in 
«trom which they could look out on the great mass 


The Fashionable Summer Resorts of the Century 


By WILLIAM PERRINE 


of foaming waters, and although there was a little summer 
colony which danced and flirted there every season, it was 
not until the advent of the railroads that the Falls became 
the Mecca of bridal couples, the most popular of all the 
tourist’s wonders, and the headquarters of the most out- 
rageous toll-gatherers that ever pounced upon travelers 
and harried them into submission, until Canada and the 
State of New York succeeded in putting an end to the 
brigandage by the creation of the International Park. 


a 
The Newport and Saratoga of Long Ago 


UT there were two watering-places which early became 
the recognized rendezvous of American fashion in its 
recreations, and which to this day, in all the changes in 
our summer habits, have retained a peculiar distinctiveness 
of their own. Inthe days when George William Curtis, in 
his youthful rdle of the ‘‘ Lotus-Eater,’’ looked out upon 
the fashionable world amidst its midsummer revels, he 
thought that wealth would ‘‘ socially befriend a man at 
Newport or Saratoga better than at any similar spot in the 
world.” Certainly nowhere else in this country at that 
time had wit, and beauty, and riches, and social splendor 
established such a reign as might be found in the gayeties 
of the ‘‘ Springs’’ and in the society of the little city by the 
sea. They had become preéminently the resorts of the 
American summer idlers with the rise of what used to be 
called the ‘‘ Upper Ten Thousand,’’ when the railroads 
and the steamboats began to cheapen travel. Yet at that 
time Atlantic City was still only a wild beach inhabited by 
fishermen and wreckers, the Adirondacks were an almost 
unknown and impenetrable wilderness, and a hotel which 
held a thousand persons under its rooftree was looked 
upon as one of the novelties of the century. 

Almost from the time when Sir William Johnson learned 
the medicinal secrets of the springs from the Indians, 
Saratoga was associated with the relaxations of the most 
distinguished men in American public life. When John 
Taylor Gilman, a Member of Congress, visited the log 
houses which chiefly constituted Saratoga in its early his- 
tory, he was accompanied one day on a hunting ramble b 
a young son of the woodsman with whom he boarded. 
When they returned to the cabin the boy enthusiastically 
shouted, ‘‘ Oh, ma, we’ve found a new spring!’’ ‘*‘ Who 
found it?’’ he was asked. Turning to the distinguished 
lawmaker the little fellow admiringly exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 
the Congress!’’ And to this day the name has clung to 
one of the most celebrated of the springs which made the 
placé a sanitary resort long before it became the seat of 
summer fashion. 

Even Royalty was not unknown there. Joseph 
Bonaparte, the ex-King of Spain, was so delighted with 
the humble hermitage of ‘‘ Barhydt’s’’ that he offered the 
old Dutchman who owned the place twenty thousand 
dollars for it. One of the Bonaparte traditions of the 
United States Hotel, as told by Colonel William L. Stone, 
of New York, is that when the deposed monarch, with his 


daughters and retinue, was there he was thrown into con- 
sternation one day while at dinner, exclaiming, ‘‘ Um 
chat! un chat!/’’ A search was made for a cat, but none 
could be seen ; Joseph, however, persisted that there was 
one, until, finally, a scared kitten was discovered under a 
sideboard. It is said that the brother of the conqueror of 
Europe was so upset at the sight of the animal that several 
hours elapsed before he recovered from his prostration. 

Year after year the politicians of the powerful ‘*‘ Albany 
regency ’’ went to Saratoga to lay plans for nominating 
Governors and Presidents and moulding party policies — 
men like De Witt Clinton, Martin Van Buren, Silas Wright 
and William L. Marcy. It was there that the accom- 
plished Chancellor Walworth held courts at Pine Grove 
which were attended by eminent lawyers from all over the 
country. [t was there that‘Daniel Webster made his great 
speech in the ‘‘ Tippecanoe-and-Tyler-too’’ campaign. 
Henry Clay was more than once an idol of the Whigs at 
Saratoga, and Chancellor Kent, General Scott, John C. 
Calhoun, William H. Seward, Millard Fillmore, John 
Tyler, Charles O’Conor, James Buchanan and Stephen A. 
Douglas were among the great number of public men of 
the ante-bellum period that went thither to ‘‘ drink the 
waters ’’ and to discuss politics. 


or 


Saratoga as the Poet Whittier Saw It 


AMES FENIMORE COOPER was one of the earliest of its 
literary denizens, together with such men as Paulding, 
Percival, Verplanck and Fitz-Greene Halleck, while 
Washington Irving, in the zenith of his fame, rarely missed 
a summer there in receiving the homage of its belles. 
There, too, was the cottage of the poetic Davidson sisters, 
whose verses were then the delight of women, while such 
scholars and divines as Eliphalet Nott, Lyman Beecher, 
Francis Wayland, Archbishop Hughes and Bishop Alonzo 
Potter found pleasure in the curiously assorted crowds. 
The gentle Whittier, with his ‘‘ thee’”’ and ‘‘ thou,’”’ and his 
Quaker garb, was the strangest, perhaps, in all the medley 
of contrasts. He drank what he called ‘‘ the rascally 
drugged water,’’ laid aside some of the formality and 
precision of his sect, and won friends even among the 
Southerners, who knew him as a young champion of the anti- 
Slavery cause. One of the ., a big-hearted Mississippian, 
was so polite and good-natured that Whittier believed he 
would have been ready to lynch on the spot any one who 
should have assailed his Quaker friend. 

But it was with an honest, good-humored contempt that 
the poet looked upon ‘‘the ten thousand ridiculous 
things’ which were goin on around him. ‘‘ Saratoga,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ is an admirable lace to study human nature ; 
to watch the manifestation of | its pride, vanity and jealousy ; 
to note the early developments of love, the agony of dis- 
appointment, a baffled aims, of wasted affections, of 
unshared sympathies, hope and despair, love and hatred, 
chastened desire and unbridled passion—all crowded 
together beneath the light of the same astrals, mingling in 


5 


the same dance and promenade. For myself, I have been 
somewhat of a laughing philosopher, and have found 
amusement wherever I could.” Probably there was not 
again a more amused philosopher at Saratoga until in later 
years came Emerson with his daughter. 

But in the wake of the earlier flock of belles and beaus 
from New York came some women who were always the 
cynosure of all eyes. Conspicuous among the first of the 

reat beauties that dazzled old Saratoga was Emily 
Marshall, who married a brother of Mrs. Harrison Gray 
Otis, of Boston, and who in her youth was thought to be 
the loveliest woman in the United States, Willis once 
said of her, in describing a perilous and romantic adven- 
ture behind the Falls at Niagara, that ‘* in more chivalrous 
times she would have been a character in history.”” When 
she appeared at Saratoga, and other watering-places of 
her time, eager, cheering crowds would gather around 
her coach. ey would stand in a line on both sides of 
the avenue or road whenever she passed from the hotel to 
her carriage or the steamboat, and the adoration on their 
faces was such as if they were as meen an angel. 
The eccentric ‘‘ Madam ’’ Rush, of Philadelphia, with her 
bonhomie, her wit and her regal generosity, was long a 
conspicuous personage and one of the acknowledged 
leaders, until she died there. Mrs. Coventry Waddell, Mrs. 
Schermerhorn, Miss Emily Be srg ee and Mrs. J. J. 
Roosevelt were but a few of the brilliant women who 
were foremost in the glories of the Saratoga that is past. 


a 
A Summer Society of American Millionaires 


|" WAS when the hotels at Saratoga began to take on the 
t of huge caravansaries, with all the promiscuity 
of old families, garish millionaires, adventurous dandies and 
lite gamesters, that N. P. Willis, as the literary social 
eader of the time, proposed that each landlord should 
name a ‘‘ committee of introduction ’’ for the regulation of 
manners and the making of acquaintances. But those per- 
sons who wished to meet their city friends only, or to abide 
in quiet—such as those men and women of Boston who 
then imparted to the life at Nahant the tranquil charm of 
culture — were plainly admonished that oy would do well 
to go elsewhere or have a summer resort of their own. It 
was then estimated that more than a million and a quarter 
dollars were spent at the Springs in a season, and moralists 
were in the habit of throwing up their hands in alarm at the 
luxury of the balls and fétes, and pointing to it as a sign of 
national Gecadence. 

Indeed, so many millionaires came, in the course of time, 
to make Saratoga their summer habitat, that enough of 
them were once counted on one hotel piazza, with the 
second Vanderbilt in their midst, to represent fortunes that 
could have paid off more than half of the national debt 
when it was still near the high-water mark. 

Long ago the opulent, stately widow, past her meridian, 
but ready to bestow herself on some young and handsome 
chevalier without fortune, was one of the chief types of the 
women in Saratoga hotels, as she is yet. Time was, too, 
when John Morrissey, with the honors of Congress and the 
prize-ring thick upon him, played there the part of a Prince 
of Monaco in his club houses and at the races, with troops 
of ‘‘ gentlemen gamblers’’ in his train, but that is a phase 
of the life of Saratoga which is no longer obtruded upon its 
visitors in these more decorous times. 


ox 


The Historic Charm of Old Newport 


O WATERING-PLACE in the United States, not even 
Saratoga, approaches Newport in the fascination of 
historic charm. For more than two centuries and a half, 
or as far back as the time of Roger Williams, the little 
island on which it stands has been the scene of great ambi- 
tions. There it was that Bishop Berkeley saw in his pro- 
hetic and poetic vision how ‘‘ Westward the Course of 
-mpire Takes its Way’’; there it was that the Quakers, 
who had followed George Fox himself to Rhode Island, 
established a community which at one time promised to 
rival that of Penn; there the Portuguese and Dutch Jews 
so flourished that the Hebrew name of Touro is to-day the 
most familiar that greets the visitor. Before the Revolution 
the foreign and domestic trade of Newport was greater 
than New York’s. Nowhere else was there a social life 
more elegant and scholarly. The Redwood Library dates 
its name and origin to a Quaker merchant of the eighteenth 
century, a contemporary of that Colonel Geoffrey Malbone 
who had a house as famous in his day as ‘‘ Marble House’”’ 
of the Vanderbilt-Belmont exfourage is in ours. When it 
was destroyed by fire one summer afternoon, while his 
slaves were engaged in cooking a dinner for a brilliant 
company of his guests, the Colonel immediately ordered the 
feast to be served on the lawn, amidst the illumination from 
the flames of the burning mansion. It was this fire and this 
feast that did a great deal to make Newport famous. 


or 


Newport’s Long Period of Somnolence 


T= Revolution smote Newport sorely. It fell into som- 
nolence and the gentle dignity of decay, although one 
of the twin capitals of Rhode Island, and it was not until 
about 1840 that the circle of the quiet families who had 
been in the habit of visiting it from the South, as well as 
from some parts of New England, was broken into by the 
race of pleasure-seekers for whom the Ocean House and 
the Atlantic House were erected. But in the gayeties 
which came with the modern balls, hops, concerts and 
promenades there was an influence of the ‘‘ traditions”’ 
such as was seen at no other watering-place, and which is 
now discernible to even the casual looker-on. Indeed, the 
time long continued when no young woman of the 
Newporters who had descended trom its old society did 
not treasure the memory of the comely Miss Champlin, 
with whom Washington, one of the finest dancers of his 
time, had led a waltz, or the splendid Polly Leighton, 
whose goddesslike beauty captivated the officers of 
Rochambeau, and whom the Prince de Broglie afterward 
declared was ‘‘the chief attraction of Newport.’’ 
But it was not alone the votaries of fashion that partici- 
ted in the renaissance of the island when the ‘‘ Bay 
tate’ and the ‘‘ Old Colony”’ were heralded as palatial 
models of Long Island Sound navigation and brought 
modern bustle and commotion to the quaint old docks. 
The delights of an island, which, as ‘‘ Prince John”? Van 
Buren remarked as he looked around him, ‘‘ gives you as 
much of the sea as you get from the deck of a yacht,”’ 
charmed the senses of Longfellow. It was while riding 
along the shore that the idea of ‘‘ The Skeleton in Armor’ 
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came to him. He had heard of some bones that had been 
dug up at Fall River with a corroded coat of mail, and the 
thought occurred to him of connecting the skeleton with 
that mysterious ruin of Newport antiquity, the Round 
Tower, or the fancied Mill of the Vikings. The poet 
during the rest of his life had a peculiar liking for Newport, 
and if he were to have lived there permanently, he said, 
there was no spot which would invite him more than 
Pelham Street, facing the park and the Old Stone Mill. 


at 
George William Curtis a Social Lion 


OWELL, too, looked on Newport with admiration, 
although he was not willing to admit that Nature had 
made it as lovely as his Massachusetts Beverly. ‘‘ 1 would 
not have told you,’’ he wrote to a friend, ‘‘ how much 
better it is than your Rhode Island glories—only you 
Newport folks always seem a little (1 must go to my 
Yankee) stuck up, as if Newport were all the world, and 
you the sons that had inherited it.’’ 

And with what zest did George William Curtis enter 
into its gayeties, when grandmas, who now remember him 
as one who had a face like a ‘‘ Greek god,’’ were its 
belles. Those of us who can recall him only as the grave 
and gracious gentleman, facing often heroically the stern 
problems of public life on the platform and in the editorial 
chair, can little realize that it was he who wrote: ‘‘ At the 
Bellevue dance on Monday I saw more really lovely girls 
than fall to the lot of anybody’s eyes less than a Suitan’s. 
Baltimore is especially brilliant. There are Southern 
women also, all wrong upon the om question (slavery)— 
wrong and more unreasonable, but more courteous, than 
the men. Bob J—— is here, dancing with all the girls, 
sometimes so maudlin that he cannot move across the 
floor. I dance and people say, ‘I thought you hated it.’ 
‘I love it, madam.’ ‘ Yes; like other men, you say one 
thing and do another.’ ‘ Pardon, most lovely of women, I 
write and say what I think ; I have never been treacherous 
to my love of the dance.’’’ For those were the merry 
days when some men had not forgotten the sight of young 
Curtis dressed as Fanny Elssler, making courtesies and 

irouetting down the path, or leading the quadrille as 
Teeaslet and looking the Dane like Booth. 


or 


One of the Queens of the Day 


UR latter-day Croesuses had not yet begun to take root 
in the social soil of Newport when Madame Le Vert 
held sway there among the fairest and brightest daughters 
of the South, and when her admirers worshiped her as The 
Admirable Crichton of her sex. One of the memories of 
the Ocean House goes back to the night when, absolutely 
blazing with jewels, she appeared as Nourmahal, the Light 
of the Harem, wearing a bodice of silver lama, over which 
fell a network of pearls; around her waist a girdle of 
topazes, amethysts, emeralds and diamonds; in her dark 
hair a rare diamond crescent ; her satin dress embroidered 
with pearls ; her Turkish trousers fastened by silver ank- 
lets ; her feet encased in gold and crimson slippers ; her 
necklace and bracelets rich with flashing gems. But 
Madame Le Vert was only one of perhaps a score of dis- 
tinguished Southern women who reigned at Newport at 
various times, while to enumerate the New York belles 
and matrons who subsequently carried everything before 
them would be to give a roster of al! the social leaders of 
the great city. They brought with them their musicians, 
their caterers, their dancing-masters, and the famous sexton 
of Grace Church in whom both saints and sinners placed 
their trust, and of whom it was once said: 


‘Where Brown is found, 
To Fashion’s eye is hallowed ground.” 


Then it was that the resources of Delmonico, who had 
won fame as a caterer, would be drawn upon in the 


rivalries of hospitality. ‘* Charge what you will,’’ million- 
aires would say to him, ‘‘ but make my dinner the best.”’ 
ox 


Lavish Displays of Wealth on All Sides 


No the least conspicuous of the men who ‘‘ made”’ 

Newport was the late Ward McAllister, who was a son 
of one of the Southern families which early made it their 
summer home. It was there that McAllister in his young 
‘* dandy’’ days obtained a reputation as a master of social 
ceremonies by the success of his ‘‘ country dinners,’’ and 
the first cotillon dinner ever known at Newport was given 
at his Bayside Farm. 

With the War of the Union and the flush times which 
followed came the invasion of ‘‘ shoddy”’ and ‘“‘ petro- 
leum,’’ and in the summer, when the great battles be- 
tween Grant and Lee were turning Virginia into a vast 
charnel-house, ant ae was alive with such revelry as it 
had never before known. The conservative rich were 
shocked by the lavishness of liveries, by the competition 
over ‘‘four-in-hands,’’ and when a Brazilian dame appeared 
at a ball with a headdress made up of gauze baubles, each 
containing a firefly, she was soon left in the shade by the 
New York woman who wore on her head a wreath of 
flowers from out of which rose a lyre formed of tiny gas 
jets fed from a small reservoir concealed beneath er 
dress. On another occasion all Newport was invited to a 
dance and covntry dinner near Oaklands, in a huge house 
to which Delmonico and his staff had been summoned from 
New York to surpass themselves. But when the time 
came to open the dining-room the coachmen and gréoms 
were found there holding high carnival after having 
obtained access to the wine-room. They had driven 
Delmonico’s French waiters into the cellar, locked them 
up, and not only drunk all the wine on the premises, but 
also eaten all the food. The elaborate function came sud- 
denly to an end with the guests at the mercy of the swarm 
of reeling servants, and poor Delmonico thoroughly dis- 
comfited in what he had planned as one of the greatest 
efforts of his life. 

Season after season Newport saw some new “‘ social 
revolution ’’ in the passion for display, or for the suprem- 


_ acy of leadership, or in the conflicts between the old sects 


and the newcomers. One of the great events was when 
James Gordon Bennett, who filled his house with European 
guests, was held responsible by the conservatives for one 
of his visitors, an English ialeoe, who rode his pony one 
morning into the sacred precincts of the reading-room. 
The punishment of a withdrawal of his invitation to the 
club followed, whereupon his sponsor in return set about 
to build the Casino, with its club, restaurant and ballroom, 
and then gave a domino ball that set the town agog. 


Long Branch’s Bound into Popularity 


NEWPort, with all its plutocratic grandeur, was at One 
time threatened with eclipse by what may be called 
‘* self-made”’ rival. Long Branch sprang up in the ‘bore 
with a suddenness that was startling. A generation belear 
Mrs. Trollope, in noting it as a place where many New 
Yorkers and Philadelphians could be found, said that the 
accommodation was almost entirely ‘‘ at large boarding. 
houses, where all the company live at a table Phote™ 
According to the critical English woman it was then cys. 
tomary for ladies after they had arrived to look around 
among the married gentlemen at the table in the dining. 
room, and to select one whom the fancy of each led her to 
prefer as an escort and protector in the surf. Such a 
request was always graciously received, but before she 

was at liberty to accept his attentions it was neces 
that she should prevail upon another fair one to make the 
same request of the same gentleman, and when he cop. 
sented to become her protector also, all three were priy. 
ileged to go out together into the waves. Mrs. Trollope 
thought such conduct was ‘‘ extraordinary,” and seems to 
have been able to account for it only because there were no 
bathing machines such as she had used at home, and that, 
therefore, the ladies had to have recourse to the gentlemen 
in order to enjoy a sea bath with safety. Indeed, up to 
the time of the Civil War Long Branch was not as import. 
ant a resort as Cape May, which had acquired somethi 
like a national character, and which, with its big hote 
like the Mount Vernon and the first Mansion, was a par- 
ticular favorite of Southerners, as well as of Philadelphians 
A Philadelphian, in describing his experience there at that 
time, spoke with something like horror of ‘‘ a house which 
aeons at table one salmon from Boston, at a cost of 
orty-one dollars, and puts it in the paper. My country- 
men pay for all this unblessed extravagance.’’ 


a 
Every Scale of Society Represented 


I? WAS in this period that Long Branch began to emerge 

from its comparatively primitive condition. Before the 
Civil War there were lots on the bluff which could not be 
sold for fifty dollars ; a dozen years later they commanded 
six thousand dollars apiece in what may be said to have 
been the first of the great ‘‘booms’’ at American 
watering-places. With its costly cottages, its club houses, 
its colony of actors, its splendid driveway along the beach, 
and its crowds of public men, in less than a decade it 
became the most ‘‘sensational’’ of all the summer cities 
on the Atlantic coast. 

The coterie of speculators who wrought this transfor- 
mation had found a long and narrow strip of beach which 
had long been a resort for those who delighted in the 
rough-and-ready pleasures of the sea. But the capitalists, 
who declared that they would establish there an 
‘* American Brighton,’”’ understood well the value of 
publicity. 

The place was by no means as attractive naturally as 
the highlands of the Navesink and the old villages below 
Sandy Hook ; but descriptive writers were employed to 
spread the story of the new city of enchantment, news- 
papers were subsidized in the scheme of exploitation, and 
in a few seasons an adroit and able system of advertising 
drew thither a variety of crowds which represented every 
scale of society, between the President of the United States 
on one end and Colonel ‘‘ Jim’’ Fisk on the other. 

The actors who had begun to spend their vacations there 
with the elder Wallack, Placide and Blake now gathered 
around the cottages of such favorites of fortune as Frank 
Chanfrau and Maggie Mitchell. It was in the latter’s cot- 
tage that Edwin Booth was married for the second time, 
and from Lester Wallack and Edwin Adams, and Brignoli, 
while still in the height of his fame as the incomenans 
tenor of Italian opera, down to the artistes of Tony 
Pastor’s, there was no end of players and singers. It was 
noted, indeed, that, more than any other class of the deni- 
zens of ‘‘ The Branch,’’ the people of the stage enjoyed 
their season of relaxation pleasantly and unostentatiously ; 
and it is a peculiar example of how our ideas of conven- 
tional garb at the seashore have changed in only the past 
twenty or thirty years, that a trapeze performer who went 
in to bathe with trunks and a tight-fitting shirt was 
regarded not simply as a novelty, but one of doubtful 
propriety. Indeed, the most dashing belles of the period 
wore costumes which would now be looked upon as posi- 
tively ugly, and the wife of a Secretary of War was singled 
out for no little criticism because she appeared in a pretty 
and attractive bathing-dress such as is now worn by : 
sands of her sex at bathing hours without the slightest 
thought anywhere of impropriety. 


ax 
General Grant and His “ Summer Capital” 


EMINENT financiers like Joseph Seligman, A. J. Drexel 
and Jay Gould; business men like John Hoes a 
George M. Selman were followed by troops of Wall 
magnates. Men who had carpanaiinel fortunes out of 
patent medicines tried to outshine one another in the fur 
nishing of their cottages or in the speed of their horses. 
The Republican politicians of New York, when Chester A. 
Arthur was coming into notice, and when the now fot 
gotten ‘‘ Tom’’ Murphy was at their head, assem 
there to lay their plans to defeat Horace Greeley for the 
Presidency, and at a time when some of the first citizens 
of New York were preparing to erect a statue of Wi 
M. Tweed as a public benefactor, that chieftain of 
Tammany Hall was a shining light-of the Blossom Club of 
Long Branch. The superb park and garden of a h 
acres in which John Hoey built his mansion became one 
of the sights. It used to be said when the old riddle was 
propounded, ‘‘ For what was Eve created?” the 
answer given, ‘‘ For Adam’s Express Company,’’ the ques 
tion would next arise, ‘‘ For what was Adams Express 
Company created?’’ to which the solution was, ‘To 
maintain John Hoey’s Garden of Ede at Hollywood. 
Long Branch reached the height of its glory 
watering-places when General Grant, while President 
the United States, was induced to live in one of its i 
tages, and when ‘‘ The Branch’’ thus became know 
over the country as the ‘‘ summer capital.”’ There the 
soldier-statesman rested year after year during his vac 
tions, with his friend, George W. Childs, as his neighbor. 
How amusedly we now look back at the agitation which 
the General’s presence at Long Branch was wont to excite 
among his critics; how it was denounced as a 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 OF THIS ISSUE) 
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ve In Some Old-Fashioned Gardens 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN ESPECIALLY FOR 
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Photograph by Clifton Johnson | bs ; Photograph by T. EB. Marr 
The beautiful blending of the various J . On the right of the path through this 
greens of the trees and plants makes 7 garden Petunias, Zinnias and Asters 
this garden attractive, and a restful, Cee are growing in profusion. Over the 
cool retreat on a hot day. ; arch climbs a Clematis. 





























Photograph by Clifton Johnson 


The background of woods brings into strong and picturesque contrast the Hydrangeas, 
Poppies and Hollyhocks, which bloom so profusely in this old-fashioned garden. 
A pretty dash of green is also obtained from the climber which has mounted to the 
housetop and seems bent on running over the roof, 














Photegraph by Henry Troth 


Photograph by Henry Troth 
Nasturtiums and Anemones lend their graceful forms 


: <Y The beauty of tree, plant, vine and flower is well 
and colors to the attractiveness of this garden. In the ; —_ harmonized in this garden. Along the neatly-kept walk 
background a Wisteria waves its luxuriant clusters of + Phlox and Cannas grow in profusion. On the trellis 
purple flowers with every passing breeze. " . a Morning-Glories gracefully run. 
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Photograph by T. B. Marr Photograph by T. BE. Marr 
It would seem almost impossible for the heat of summer to obtrude itself into this Quite picturesque and attractive is this old-fashioned garden, Here is Eulalia 
inviting garden, with its almost superabundance of Ageratums, Irises and Cosmos. A “a wr 4 (Japonica), there Castor Oil bean, and Sweet Peas painting their wire supports 
veritable barrier against the sun is the magnificent Begonia which roofs the arbor so =e. 


with dainty colors. A Peach tree lends its brilliant green to the picture, and a Grape 
picturesquely. Rows of Boxwood keep the pathway clearly marked. vine roofs the arbor, making it an ideal retreat from the heat of the summer's sun. 
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Photograph by Clifton Johneon 
Nature seems to have been untrammeled in fashioning this oo This is in truth an old-fashioned garden—a garden of our 
picturesque garden, although it shows loving and intelligent grandmothers — with its Phlox, its Sage and its Marigolds, all 
care from its lines of sturdy Boxwood to its Hollyhocks and | me hardy flowers that repay with blossoms all the care bestowed 
Hemerocallis which loom up so effectively in the foreground. upon them. The wood and water are pretty adjuncts. 
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Photograph by C. Peabody ' \"&= <2 Ky .: ” 


Here is a garden apparently filled to over- 
flowing with Hollyhocks, the tall, stout Wy 





Sees 


stems lifting the gaudy flowers above 
the highest fence top. 
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FROM HER SIXTEENTH TO HER TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 
By KATHARINE FERGUSON 


CHAPTER TEN 


HE city was very different to me when 
I returned; the world was different. 
Sometimes it seemed no world at all, but 
just an ugly dream from which I must in 
time waken and find the dear old life 
again—the dear old ee — orn 
Polly. As I had feared, ‘‘ Edgewood”’ 
was soon sacrificed to its mortgage. 
How the old life seemed ene in! 

I worked steadily on my novel and sub- 
mitted it at last to a publisher—not with- 
out many misgivings. In a few days I 
had a note from the publisher asking an interview. I 
shall never forget, | think, that evening at dusk, the walk 
up the avenue back to the little bare room. My novel had 
been accepted for publication ; my publisher had spoken 
of it highly and predicted success. He had agreed to 
pay me for it a sum larger than all my former literary 





earnings. How I had longed through so many weary 
days tor this—and now here it was in my hand, The 
Indiana girl was so proud and glad of my success. 


‘*] always knew, dear, that you would eventually 
succeed,’’ she said. 

I sat looking about the little bare room which had 
known so many of my struggles. If it had all come to me 
earlier—ah, why couldn’t it have come earlier? How 
proud of me Polly would have been. Now—what would 
great success mean? What if the whole grudging literary 
world should know my name! Could that fill my life 
with the things gone out of it? Could it bring back 
Polly’s love — Philip’s love —the old home life ? 


or 


At the end of eight months my success was complete. 
Letters from editors, from publishers, from the outside 
world, came to me each day. There came a letter of con- 
gratulation from Philip’s editress in which she mentioned 
Philip. ‘‘ Your little Chichester is a very generous place 
to us,’’ she wrote. ‘‘ I am proud, so proud of him; and 
now we are all going to be proud of you.”’ 

The letter pleased and hurt me. ‘‘ No one but a 
woman,’’ I thought to myself, ‘‘ could know so well how 
to hurt another woman.’’ But then, how foolish that was 
of me, too! How could she know that this man’s devo- 
tion which was so entirely hers had once been mine? 

I had always meant to go home to work as soon as I 
had gained success. I determined now to go, not only to 
write, but to take up, as worthily as I could, Polly’s work. 
Her earnest wish to give the work into my hands led me 
- every obstacle to its eventful fulfillment. It wou!d 

difficult, I knew, to go back to Chichester and not to 
‘* Edgewood.”” It would be difficult with Tom and 
Margaret away, with Polly gone — with only Leila and Rex 
—to take up life at ‘‘ Midwood.” I shrank sensitively 
from it. Then, too, the Indiana girl. I felt | ought not to 
leave her. We lived earnestly together in a pretty little 
apartment I had taken, working as best we could, and 
bringing as much pleasure as we could to those with 
whom in our poorest days our lot had been thrown. 

One day in the early summer I was sitting by the win- 
dow thinking it all over. Newsboys in the street below 
were calling ‘‘ war extras,’’ for the war with Cuba was 
begun. Jack had enlisted, and, though I did not know it 
then, Mr. Craddock also. The Indiana girl came in with 
an earnest face. She had an ‘‘ extra’’ in her hand. 

‘* They are needing nurses to care for the wounded of 
Santiago and El Caney—nurses for the transports. I 
think, dear, I must go. I cannot bear the thought of their 
needing care. Perhaps he’s wounded. As soon as the 
transport sails——’’ She slipped down by me and took 
my hands. ‘‘ Do you mind, dear? You’ve been so good 
to me. I love living here with you, but if I could be of use 
— perhaps to him—you see, I’ve loved him so long —now 
that there’s a chance of helping him—you understand—I 
don’t mean he should love me ever ——’’ 

She spoke with such simplicity and earnestness. I had 
guessed from the very first night that she had found me in 
the little bare room that she loved Jack. I stooped over 
and kissed her. 

‘* T want you to go, dear,’’ I said gently. ‘‘ I want you 
to have the comfort of having done what you wished and 
at the time that you wished.”’ 

She put her arms about my neck and kissed me and 


slipped out of the room. I got up and began taking the 
books from the bookshelves preparatory to packing. 
The last obstacle was gone. I was going back to 


Chichester —to ‘‘ Midwood ’’—to the mill girls. 


ox 


Lonely as it was, there was a kind of comfort in the old, 
familiar rooms. Leila had seen to everything. It was 
she who had carefully overseen the storing of the 
** Edgewood”’ furniture when the old home had finally 

out of our hands. 

Once well settled, I sent asking the mill girls if, in 
remembrance of the days they used to go each week to 
Kan wood,’”’ they would come to see me now at 
**Midwood”’ in the same way. Many came. I spoke to 
each in turn. When they were all assembled and sitting 


otc) 
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about awkwardly I got up and spoke to them. It was 
difficult at first, but afterward something in their faces, 
perhaps in my own—some mark of earnest sympathy — 
made it easier. 

‘* I’ve come back to Chichester to stay,”’ I said in finish- 
ing. ‘* Il went away a long while ago, out into the world 
to earn a living. You all know that formerly we had 
wealth. You never knew it from my sister. She was so 
simple-hearted, she understood your lives so well, that 
when she was with you she never remembered that she 
was wealthy ; she sympathized so fully with your poverty 
and struggle. But I was strongly conscious of the differ- 
ences in your lives—and mine. I had wealth, position, 
every wah gratified, and an ideal home life. I spoke to 
you once before, at her wish. I don’t know whether you 
remember as well as I do that I made a complete failure 
of it. Leven told you then that I never hoped to under- 
stand the lives of poor, hard-working girls. I’ve asked 
you to come here to-day because I felt I wanted to tell you 
something which would make you forget all that. hat 
something is that now I do understand you. You won't 
quite believe me, perhaps, unless I tell you why. Well, I 
understand you because I’ve lived through just the things 
you live through —I’ ve lived through struggle and difficulty, 
and disappointment and bitterness. I’ve been so poor 
that at times I’ve gone to bed hungry. I’ve even come 
home cold because I’ve not had warm enough clothing. 
I’ve met the buffets of heartless people, wealthier, more 
fortunate than I. I’ve seen those I loved best in the world 
suffering and was unable to alleviate it by the comforts a 
few dollars might have brought. I’ve lost out of my life, 
as I know by your faces some of you have, the dearest one 
in the world to me. That is why I am here now. She 
said you needed me —that I could help you. I don’t know 
how near right she was. Perhaps you don’t need me. 
Perhaps I can’t help you. But at least I need you—you 
can help me, and can make my life richer and better and 
happier. You can help me fulfill her dearest wish by let- 
ting me be one of you, by letting me call your lives, your 
troubles and your happinesses my own. May I?”’ 


or 


As I finished there was silence, then a subdued murmur, 
then gently—almost hushedly —the girls and women came 
and put their hands in mine. Rough, coarse hands they 
were, but how strong and helpful the touch of them was to 
me; rough faces, and yet the eyes, moistened with the 
thought of Polly, who had loved and understood them so 
well, were kinder and more understanding, I thought, 
than any I had ever looked into. 

This was the beginning of a close friendship which grew 
up between their lives and mine. How much and how 
often it helped me! When the days were full of sadness 
or regret how it comforted me to think that my life, bare 
and poor though it often seemed, was of some use, some 
help. There was comfort, too, in its being Polly’s work. 
Dear Polly, who had always mouget her lite so simple, so 
little powerful. Was it not she who had always, and who 
still, guided my nature into its every strength ? 

That summer brought two bits of news—one that Tom, 
still in the South, and Nelly Lewis were engaged. 

‘** It took a long while,’’ Nelly wrote in her old spirit, 
‘* and at last I believe it was I who did the proposing — at 
least, almost. Your blessed brother has such ideas about 
humoring a girl’s every whim— which is not to be done, of 
course, without money. But, oh, Katharine! I’ve a little 
money of my own, and we can live so simply and sweetly 
until Tom is rich again. Write and tell me what I’ve ever 
done in all my worthless little life to deserve him.’’ 

The other was a letter from the Indiana girl : 


** Dear: Just a line to tell you that I am well, and oh, how 
shall I tell you—he is well, too! I have cared for him and 
nursed him. Fancy what that meant to me. Greatest of all, 
dear, he loves me. It does not seem possible that I should 
satisfy him, but I take it so thankfully, so gratefully, all unex- 
plained and wonderful as it is. I wonder if you can guess 
what it all means to me—who have been loved so little in my 
life. I must not forget to tell you of Lieutenant Craddock, 
dear. He was so brave, so fine. Before he died he talked to 
me of you and said: ‘A fine girl never knows what heaps of 
— she does a fellow. She was so brave and plucky and 

ne that she shamed the mean things right out of a cowardly 
society fellow like me.’ ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘but you’ve been so 
brave!’ ‘ That’s to her credit,’ he said, smiling. ‘I was try- 
ing to be just a little worthy of her; you know.’ ” 


or 


The tears gathered, and I put the letter down vacantly. 
The pitifulness of my life rushed over me—everything so 
misplaced in it—fame only. too late ; money only after the 
stinging need was gone—the fullness of the love of those I 
could never fully love—and all the while my life empty for 
the one great love I longed for. ‘ 

I heard the gravel crunch, and, looking up, 
familiar figure. A moment later 1 put my han 
said gravely, ‘‘ Philip!’’ 

A week later I was writing out on the veranda when 
Philip came and interrupted me. Might ‘he stay? I 
answered him yes, acting he furnished me a plot. 

‘* The hero,’’ he began, ‘‘ loves desperately ——’”’ 

‘* No,”’ I objected ; ‘‘ the hero has done that so long.”’ 

‘* Well, then, the hero never falls in love.’’ 

‘* Who would be interested in him at all, then?”’ 
~‘* Well, the hero has loved the heroine ten years.”’ 

** How prove it?’’ I asked, a trifle haughtily. 


saw a 
out and 


‘* By the fact that he never loved any one else, 4 


twenty-two he goes to New York as a reporter. He telj, 
the heroine hislove. She does not respond, yet he believes 
she loves him. She is used to every luxury. He muy 
work hard. He does, keeping her in his life as a shrine 
Then _ the heroine loses her great wealth and goes t, 
New York. Meanwhile the hero meets a charming woman 
—aliterarywoman. Minerva, we willcall her. She edited 
the fiction department of one of our magazines.”’ 

‘* And so the hero falls in love,’’ I said quickly. 

‘*No. They were much together. She told him of her 
work, the drudgery of reading manuscripts. She showed 
him some. In looking them over the title and handwritj 
of one interested him. ‘Yes, now that one,’ Minerva said: 
‘ evidently some girl just beginning to write. The plot jg 

ood, but the details impossible. he manuscript must go 
yack.’ The hero offers Minerva his aid. May he take this 
manuscript, for instance, to revise, or any others of this 
same writer? Meantime the heroine, though she jg jp 
New York, has lost interest in the hero. You can assign 
some reason of your own. You can find one, I suppose.” 


or 


‘* Yes, easily! Let’s make the heroine hear of Minerya 
as the object of the hero’s devotion. The heroine has, as 
you say, lost her money and is sensitive. She grows tired 
of being the hero’s first love. She writes and receives 
encouragement. Her struggle in the great city is bitter, of 
course. There is plenty of discouragement and despair, 
She struggles on until at last she is quite independent,” 

‘* Stop,”’ Philip said. ‘‘* You are forgetting the hero, 
He helped Minerva with the manuscripts, rewriting them 
here and there. The manuscripts he revised Minerya 
accepted. He liked the work. Minerva was grateful, 
This continued for quite awhile. Despite everything—his 
own rather good success —the hero was not happy. Why? 
The heroine alone knew. You know the rest. Voi know 
how the heroine shut the hero out of her life and preferred 
her independence. You may end it as you like.” 

‘* Oh, but it’s such a commonplace story, after all,” | 
said. ‘‘‘ It is disconnected, too. What connection has the 
work the hero did for Minerva unless we make the hero 
love Minerva, their tastes being similar ?’’ 

‘* No,”’ Philip said quickly ; ‘‘ not that. I didn’t make 
it plain enough. That day when the hero looked over the 
bunch of manuscripts which Minerva showed him, he saw, 
as I say, a familiar handwriting —it was the heroine's first 
manuscript, crude and unpolished. Minerva was about to 
return it to her. The hero dreaded the heroine's girlish 
disappointment. He longed for her success and pleasure. 
He saw how he might help her. There it is.”’ 

He took from his coat pocket a bunch of much-scratched 
papers—the manuscript of my first story. 

‘* Philip! Philip!’’ I felt my throat tighten with tears. 

‘* The hero kept the secret to himself,’ he said, drop- 
ping back into the story. ‘‘ He was too selfish to share tt 
with even so good a friend as Minerva. The joy of having 
helped her who was to him more than ——”’ 

‘* Philip! Philip!’’ I said, ‘* how could I know?” 

‘* I kept my life close to yours, dear, everywhere.” 


ox 


There was a long silence. My heart was too full to 
speak. At last I said suddenly, looking up: 
‘* Oughtn’t there be in the story at the saddest part a 
the heroine’s experience, a yellow railway pass?” 
‘* What’s the use of putting in so little a thing as that?’ 
he said slowly. ‘‘ This, perhaps, is more worth while.” 
He drew out a long envelope, took a paper from it and 
handed it to me. I read it dazedly, then I got up. 
‘*] don’t understand,”’ I said, half sobbing ; ‘‘ I don't 
know what you mean. Itallseemssocruel.” 
Philip got up too, his hand on the veranda rail. His 
face was sharp and sad in the afternoon light. “s 
‘I mean, dear,” he said slowly, ‘‘ that ‘ Edgewood’ & 
yours again if you’ll take it. It is mine now. Ima 
to get it from the man who bought it in. You've suffered 
enough. Anything, big or little, that I could do to wit 
out the suffering ——’’ : 
‘* Philip,” I said, putting my hand to my throat, which 
ached, ‘‘ why did you not let me know? Don’t you s¢ 
the story won’t do, with the heroine so blind, so susp 
cious? Who'd accept such a story?”’ I turned to go mt 
the house. Philip caught my hands in his and took me 
in his arms : ; . 
‘* What do we care about the story bein accepted’ 
Besides, it is unfinished, dear. How shall we finish it? 
‘‘ There is only one way,” I. said. Then he folded m 
closer to him, until all the sorrow, the sadness, and 
misunderstanding that had laid between us were gone. 


or 


The autumn days had come, richer than all the summe, 
holding, as they do, all the summer glory and somett! 
more. I had since my return to Chichester avoid : 
‘* Edgewood” ; and even now Leila, who had been gol 
back and forth busily from ‘‘ Midwood”’ to ‘* Edgew es 
would not let me go until that sunny, appointed day yak 
Philip came, and hand in hand he and I went up the 
and on to the broad old veranda, where the wistarla 
rich and purple in its luxuriant second blooming. 

‘* Philip, dear,” I said, plucking a dong, exquitl clustet 

‘* isn’t it sympathetic and good of it to blossoming je 
now forus? I thought it had long ago finished blooms 

For answer Philip bent my head back with a long F® 

‘* It is like our happiness, dear one ; we thought tt 
finished blooming, but it hasn’t, and this blooming 15 
far richer, isn’t it?”’ 

We had reached the doorway. 
the doorway to the old life—only added to the 0 
all the wonder, all the beauty of the new. 


It seemed somehon 


(THE END) 
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PART TWO 


S UNDERWOOD sat in the north-bound 
midnight train he felt, in spite of all his 
ardent love for Geraldine, other demands 
forcing themselves uppermost in his 
heart, and he realized that the older was 
the stronger claim. 

He reproached himself poignantly for 
having allowed himself to utter her 
name and kiss her hands. It was the 
frst time that he had done either, and he deeply deplored 
his laxity of conduct. He had always loved his father, and 
now that he was going, perhaps, to his deathbed the duty 
that urged him to take that father’s place to the widowed 
woman and orphaned girl, who were besides his beloved 
mother and sister, was plainly the first demand upon his 
life. How could he think of marriage now? He deter- 
mined that he would not. He bitterly regretted that he had 
made any avowal of his feeling 
to Geraldine, but regret was 
useless, and he must take com- 
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him, but as it was she put the construction on his language 
which her sore heart and disappointed spirit dictated. His 
now Calling her ‘‘ Miss Malcolm ’’ made his ‘‘ Geraldine ”’ 
of the night before an outrage to her. His speaking 
vaguely of coming back ‘‘ some time,’’ when she felt that 
he owed it to her to return at once, whether he had busi- 
ness or not, made her miserably, proudly unhappy, and his 
begging her not to forget him prompted the td that he 
held her to be the sort of woman who could allow to a 
man what she had allowed to him and then be capable of 
forgetting him. And, more-than all, his urgent assurance 
in the end that if he lived he would see her again appeared 
to her morbid imagination to be an assurance wrung from 
him by a consciousness that she would expect and insist 
upon his coming back to her—and that it would be done 
for her sake rather than for his own. 

At this thought all the pride within her asserted itself. 
She stifled back love with all the might that she possessed, 
but the effort seemed almost as if it would be her death 










, etc. 


All her pride rose at this, and she answered it with a cold 
flippancy which astounded as well as humiliated him. 
Evidently, he said to himself, this girl had never cared 
for him in the least or she could not have written that 
letter. Was this trivial and transient feeling her return 
for the hoarded treasure of his love? He longed to fly 
to her and ask the question looking into her eyes. But 
this he knew to be impossible. His father’s illness con- 
tinued, and he was in a state of helpless dependence. He 
must work with all,his might for the sake of those who 
depended on him. He must put down the image of that 
fair Southern face, the haunting sweetness of that unusual 
Southern voice. If the spirit in that lovely body were as 
cold and light as her letter seemed to indicate it was better 
that they were parted ; but all his life he would keep his 
exquisite ideal of her, and he knew that no real woman of 
flesh and blood would ever take the place of this. 
Geraldine, for her part, was completely miserable. She 
congratulated herself on the success of that letter by which 
she had saved her pride and 
sacrificed both love and truth. 
But in those first days pride 





fort in the thought that the thing 





ad gone no further. He re- 
joiced that he had obtained 
from Geraldine no open avowal 
of her feeling for him. What 
that feeling was he could hardly 
doubt, but he could not believe 
that it in any way compared to 
what he felt for her, and he 
might, therefore, comfort him- 
self in the feeling that he would 
be the chief sufferer, while with 
her the wound would be a 
slightone. Geraldine’s nature 
was both reserved and proud, 
and she had given little out- 
ward sign of what she felt, 
so that the young man could 
reasonably hope that her feel- 
ing for him might not be very 
deep. 

How strange it was! In this 
sudden change of mood and 
conditions he found himself 
hoping for the very thing 
which an hour ago would have 
seemed to him almost the 
greatest misfortune that could 
come to him. Yes, in this 
strange adjustment to unex- 
pected events and circum- 
stances he longed to know that 
she did not care for him enough 
to be deeply hurt because of 
him, and yet what he longed 
for, as for a very necessity of 
life, was that her feeling for him 
should be sufficient to keep her 
free until he should return to 
her to claim her for his wife. 


or 


That he would ultimately do 
this he did not doubt for an 
mstant. No other woman ex- 
isted for him. Even if his 
father died, or remained a 
hopeless invalid, and the entire 
support of his mother and 
sister depended upon him, 
stil he was determined that, 
a the result of earnest work 
and effort, he would one day 
be able to marry ; and to think 
of marrying any woman but 
this one was to think of being 
other than himself. 

All that night as the train 
sped northward he laid awake, 
100 anxious to get any sleep 

use of the being that he 
left behind as well as those to 
whom he was going. And all 
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was all-dominating, and she 
was perfectly willing to bear 
her suffering. 

The old life to which she 
was forced back, however, 
seemed intolerable to her. She 
might have gone on with it had 
she never known any other, 
but after that brief taste of the 
fullness and delight which 
existence might yield she could 
hardly bear to return. 

A sudden and unexpected 
deliverance came to her in the 
announcement of the death of 
her great-aunt in Europe, and 
with this came also the informa- 
tion that she was her chief heir. 

This made her suddenly a 
rich woman, with wer to 
make her own- life, in the ex- 
ternal sense at least. She 
therefore rejoiced in it greatly. 


or 


What would have been her 
feeling had she known that 
Egerton Underwood, after a 
long battle with pride and pru- 
dence, had capitulated to the 
power of her spell, and was on 
the point of writing her a letter 
begging her to let him go to 
see her that he might utter 
what was in his heart for her, 
when a letter reached him 
from Mr. Graham in which he 
mentioned the fact of Miss 
Malcolm’s inheritance of a 
fortune. That ended it. He 
had felt himself probably both 
weak and presumptuous be- 
fore, but now with poverty 
staring him in the face he was 
certainly not going to propose 
marriage to a rich woman. 
Besides that, how foolish he 
was, in the light of her letter 
to him, to imagine that she 
had ever cared or could ever 
care forhim! He re-read that 
letter, and its icy repellence of 
him seemed more stinging than 
ever. Crushing it in his hand 
he threw it into his office fire, 
and the sheets of the inter- 
-rupted letter he had been writ- 
ing to her went after it. At 
the same time he told himself 
that that page was turned, that 
experience ended. If his heart 
protested he would not harken, 
and resolutely at last he set 














that night in the silent little 
town from which he was going 
faster and faster Geraldine lay 
m calm and happy slumber, 
dreaming of the joy that she 
| just experienced, to wake with the happy anticipation 
itS renewal in the coming’ day. Instead of this, there 
fame a hasty, penciled note, which notified her that the 
writer was even now hundreds of miles away, in that far 
Northern land which she had never seen, but which had 
Ways stood to her as the synonym of coldness, repression 
@ worldliness. It will not seem strange that with this 
of view Underwood’s note should have appeared to 
hard and unfeeling. 
Ithad been a difficult note to write. Self-reproachful as 
Pie for having called her by her Christian name, he 
himself here to begin with the formal words, ‘‘ My 
Miss Malcolm,’”’ and although he stated fully the 
of the summons which took him from her so sud- 
sal, e dared not permit himself any avowal of his feel- 
mMiorher. He spoke of coming back ‘‘ some time,’’ but 
that as his work at the mine was completed it would 
fot be until he could afford to come for pleasure and not 
ae At the end he begged her not to forget him, and 
that as surely as he lived he would see her again. 
letetaldine, in her agitated frame of mind, read the whole 
, awrong. If he could have spoken the words, 
of writing them, she would have comprehended 
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« 
The Voice in the Choir ” was begun in the June issue of the Journal. 


DRAWN BY BAYARD JONES 


“A QUIVER RAN THROUGH ALL OF HER BODY, 
AND HER KNEES SHOOK UNDER HER” 


throe. Love, the new, bright consciousness within her 
soul, was so powerful an element, and it put forth such a 
show of strength, that it took all the force she possessed to 
conquer it, but on the conquest she was determined. 

In the end she won. The scars of the combat were not 
visible outwardly. What it had been no human being but 
herself had any hint of, but she, Geraldine, was conscious 
in her secret soul that love so slain was never to rise again. 
She had never loved before, even when her heart was 
ignorant and confiding. Was it likely that she would love 
again, now that she knew life better—now that her bitter 
soul was aware that love might prove a recreant? 


ox 


A year had passed—a year so full of changes and new 
conditions in the life of Geraldine Malcolm that it seemed 
to strike a balance with all the monotony of her earlier 
existence. Besides the note on leaving, Underwood had 
written her one letter. It had been a difficult thing to 
do, and the sense of strain and effort was in every line. 
This effort Geraldine totally misread. It was, in fact, an 
endeavor to silence the pleadings of love which rose con- 
stantly in his heart, but its allusions to the hope of their 
future meeting, its regrets for the suddenly broker inter- 
course between them, seemed to her sore heart a’: effort 
to soothe and encourage her because of his departure. 


himself to the task of forgetting 
Geraldine Malcolm. 

Geraldine herself, in her 
suddenly widened horizon, set 
to work to carry out at once a 
cherished plan of giving her invalid mother a total change 
of scene and climate to see what the effect might be upon 
her health. The doctor did not give any great encourage- 
ment. Mrs. Malcolm’s malady was one that was slowly 
and steadily progressive, but as she liked the idea it was 
promptly put into execution. In a few weeks they found 
themselves in Florida, among the throngs of health and 
pleasure seekers who made sad and made gay the piazzas 
of the great hotel. 

With all her might did Geraldine try to throw herself 
into the life about her. Although she was in mourning 
she bought luxurious clothes, provided herself with a 
charming little trap in which on pleasant days she could 
drive her invalid mother, gave lavishly to charities of every 
sort, and did her best to get pleasure out of her money in 
every way that she could ; but in vain. 

Even the privilege of doing all that money allowed for 
her mother yielded no fruit, for the dear invalid grew 
weaker every day, and at last, with piteous insistence, 
begged to be taken home. Hardly had she arrived there 
when a sudden collapse, which the doctors had foreseen, 
came, and she died quietly, peacefully, with no pain of 
body, and no distress of mind beyond that of leaving her 
child alone in the world. ot 

It was a loneliness that pressed upon Geraldine’s spirit 
like an actual, material load. It was absolutely impossible 
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that her life here could go on. Again the old longings for 
an active career, for work in the world which would 
make her feel herself something other than a mere cipher, 
emphatically asserted themselves, and fortunately for her, 
just at that period the big events taking place in the world 
at large furnished a possible outlet for this long-pent-up 
energy within. 

It was during the spring of 1898, when the world was 
ringing with the horror of the blowing up of the ‘* Maine.”’ 
War clouds hung thick and heavy in the air, and the 
presage of calamity was ominous throughout the land. In 
case of war hundreds of skillful nurses would unquestion- 
ably be needed, and thoroughly trained women would be 
welcomed for nursing the sick and wounded American 
soldiers. 

One day Geraldine read in the papers that some women 
at the North were putting themselves in training for this 
work. Instantly her resolution was taken. She wound up 
her affairs at home with summary decision and went to the 
hospital where this training could be had, and applied for 
and secured admission to it at once. 


an 


Now and then as she journeyed northward a certain 
twinge would seize her heart at the thought that she was 
about to do that which her dear mother would have dis- 
approved ; but she was too wholesome-minded for morbid 
misgivings, and she comforted herself with the belief that 
she was doing right in obeying what was to her a high 
call, and that in the clearer light in which her mother’s 
spirit now lived and perceived, her call to duty would be 
recognized. 

One point she conceded to her mother’s strong prej- 
udice. Over and over again when Geraldine had talked 
of becoming a nurse the elder woman would lament that 
ever the name of Malcolm should be so lowered from its 
high estate, and on one of these occasions Geraldine, to 
pacify her, had said: ‘‘ Well, mamma, dear, I'll promise 
you this. If I ever become a trained nurse I will change 
my name for my professional career, as actors and writers 
so often do. T taste myself to take my training and 
position as a nurse under the name of Miss Gray. Now, 
does that satisfy you?” 

At once the invalid had shown evident signs of relief at 
this reassuring announcement, and _ so now that the right 
time was come Geraldine felt herself bound by the promise 
lightly made at a period when its fulfillment seemed a far- 
of improbability. 

On the whole, it was a relief to her. What she desired 
was to sink her old self, with all its disappointments and 
regrets, and to begin a new life to which the new name 
was a decided help. 

So as Miss Gray she entered the training-school, and by 
the time that war was really declared she had acquired 
valuable experience, having thrown herself into the work 
with anol enter and intelligence. Her excellent phys- 
ical health was another great advantage, and her enthu- 
siasm for her work, taken with all the rest, made up an 
almost perfect endowment for a nurse. 

When hostilities really began she equipped a small hos- 
pital near the field of action at her own expense and 
according to her own ideas, and to this hospital she was 
attached as one of the half-dozen nurses. Her own con- 
nection with the place apparently began and ended 
there, for she had done everything through her rector and 
os, Mr. Graham, who had gladly undertaken to be 

er agent and to keep her connection with the matter a 
secret. He fulfilled his trust well, and not a soul besides 
himself had any knowledge of who the Southern woman 
was who had given the hospital. He simply said she 
wished to remain anonymous, and so she did remain. 

At last Geraldine had a career. The activity of her 
present life and the positive knowledge that her capacity, 
enthusiasm and daily work really availed to help the 
world’s needs, was a great source of satisfaction to her, but 
she was amazed to find her heart still possessed of that 
sense of insufficiency. How often she had tried to find 
comfort in telling herself, with confident certainty, that all 
she wanted was work, active and availing work! Surely 
she had this now, and yet there was a craving in her 
heart that ached even more unceasingly than when the 
old pain had lodged there. The cause, she would tell her- 
self at times, was the lack of her mother’s presence ; but 
her native honesty would shame her for that subterfuge 
and compel her to acknowledge the truth—a truth that 
would make the hot blood fly to her face, and would also 
cause her pulse to quicken its beats—a truth, indeed, that 
sometimes sank her heart to a dull despair, and then again 
gave rise to a passionate, beautiful hope. 


The battle of San Juan had been fought, and every 
American man and woman, even every child, no matter of 
what section, was kindled to enthusiasm at the success of 
the American arms. Even Miss Gray, the hospital nurse, 
who was the only Southerner among the force which carried 
on the work of the pr thorough and successful little hos- 
pital near the field of battle, forgot for the first time the 
os ee which she had inherited from her ancestors who 

ad fought against the Union, and for the first time felt a 
thrill of real patriotism as she looked at the Stars and 
Stripes waving above the hospital which she had given to 
~ American army, and felt spontaneously, ‘‘ That’s my 

ag ! ” 
_ Never in her life had she thrown herself with such ardor 
into any interest. Her energy, untiringness and self- 
possession, together with a natural aptitude for surgery and 
nursing which her training had quickly developed, made 
her take, almost unconsciously to all, the position of head 
nurse of the six who npenes the hospital. This had not 
been directly conferred upon her, but Doctor Boyce, the 
surgeon in charge, always referred the most difficult cases 
and important decisions to her, and the other nurses, see- 
ing her copectty to take charge of these cases, expected 
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Geraldine, in her blue cotton dress and white apron, 
with her strong action, soft-stepping, fleet-footed figure, 
and candid, healthy, intelligent and beautiful face, was 
certainly an ideal nurse. Her voice, too, with its Southern 
intonations coming out individually among the contrasted 
tones and pronunciations of those about her, made her 
seem in some sense an alien. 

Doctor Boyce and the other nurses laughed at her 
Southern ways, but the soldiers in their white cots loved 
to hear the sound of her low-toned voice, which in nursing 
was sunk almost to a whisper. They loved, also, to see 
her face, with its rosy color, bending over their cots, 
and to the skillful helpfulness of her strong hands and 
eir fevered 


arms as she bound up their wounds, bathed 
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heads, smoothed their pillows, and even lifted and turned 
them into more comfortable positions. 

‘* If ever a woman was a born nurse and a born con- 
troller of men, as well as a born lady, with the good sense 
and lack of squeamishness of a thoroughbred, Miss Gray 
is all that,’’ said Doctor Boyce, speaking to one of the 
commanding officers who was going through the hospital 


one day. ‘‘1l never saw a woman keep her head in 
emergencies as she does. She’s the backbone of this hos- 
pital in every way. I always fancied that Southern 
women were indolent and perhaps over-fastidious — what 
we call in the hospitals ‘nasty nice’—-but that young 
woman has energy and endurance for half a dozen, and if | 
want help on a particularly ugly case — where I'd naturally 
have to look out for squeamishness in a nurse —I take Miss 
Gray every time. Yet it’s perfectly evident that she is the 
only full-fledged patrician of the lot.’’ 

he officer ‘urned his eyeglass on Miss Gray, who was 
at that moment engaged in washing a big soldier’s face, 
and looked at her critically. 

‘* Who is she, do you know ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Whoisshe? I’ve just told you in telling you what she 
is,’ answered Doctor Boyce rather brusquely. ‘‘ Beyond 
that I do not know.”’ 

** She’s a beauty, at all events !’’ said the officer. 

‘Is she?’’ the Doctor answered in the same tone. 
‘* That is the last thing that I have thought of in connection 
with her. She’s the best nurse we’ve got, and the best I 
ever saw. No doubt she takes a special interest in this 
hospital as being the gift of a Southern woman. And cer- 
tainly, if these two are specimens of Southern womanhood, 
commend me to the South! The other lady is almost as 
wonderful in her way. You’re not a doctor, so you cannot 
judge of the equipment of this hospital, but its complete- 
ness, and the way in which every need is supplied as it 
arises, is a constant wonder to me. Evéry train brings 
something to add to its usefulness and comfort. I don’t 
see how a woman, being far away, can so perfectly get at 
the conditions of the place. To my mind it’s positively 
wonderful.”’ 

Here he was interrupted by the approach of the hospital 
steward, who came to say that a wounded man had just 
been brought up in an ambulance. 
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It proved to be an officer, and the wound was in his 
head. The bandage which bound it up entirely concealed 
the eyes. 

‘*Send Miss Gray to me!’’ said Doctor Boyce to an 
orderly while the wounded officer was being lifted from 
the ambulance. 

Almost instantly Miss Gray appeared. 

‘*] want you to take charge of this case, Miss Gray,”’ 
said the Doctor. ‘‘ Have you a bed ready?’’ 

‘* Quite ready—my own,’’ she answered ‘“‘ It is the 
only vacant one,’’ she added, seeing the Doctor hesitate. 
‘* | have often given it up before, in case of an emergency. 
I have never liked your giving me a whole room to m coll 
I’d much rather sleep in the general nurses’ room and give 
this up.”’ 

‘* | know it,’’ said the Doctor ; ‘‘ but I hate to take it, 
none the less.’’ 

However, the case was urgent, and the stalwart figure of 
the young officer with bandaged eyes and folded arms was 
brought and laid upon her bed. 

Suddenly a spasm contracted Geraldine’s heart. Those 
arms, those hands—they were familiar! A swift glance at 
the bandaged head confirmed her instinct. A short beard 
had grown out on the once smooth-shaven face ; the once 
smooth hair was now disheveled and neglected, but the 
nose, the mouth, the modeling of head and shoulders were 
the same. It was Egerton Underwood ! 

As the patient was being removed from the litter to the 
white cot he spoke. 

‘* Is Doctor Boyce here?”’ he said. 

No vestige of doubt as to his identity after that. 
silent nurse who had turned away to look out of the win- 
dow —a strange action on the part of one usually so helpful 
and availing —heard those quiet words, and the sound of 
the voice which uttered them vibrated through her being 
and unnerved her as the sight of blood and death and the 
sound of battle had not once been able to do before. A 
quiver instantly ran through all of her body, and her 
knees shook under her. 

‘*T am here!” the Doctor answered. 

‘* Wait,’’ said the patient’s voice; ‘‘ do nothing till I 
have spoken to the Doctor. Where are you, Doctor? 
Give me your hand.”’ 

Promptly and reassuringly the Doctor grasped the prof- 
fered hood, 

‘* | have had a wound in the head, Doctor,”’ the young 
officer went on in the same tense, controlled voice, 
‘* which I believe is not dangerous except as it may affect 
my eyes The anageen at the camp said I needed the 
attention of an oculist at once, and that my eyes must not 
be exposed to light a moment longer than was necessary. 
He told me that you were a skilled oculist, and could, if 
necessary, operate on them. He says there has been 
hemorrhage, and perhaps some injury to the nerve, but 
he could not be sure. . It would have been far better, far 
better for me, if the ball had entered my brain if I am to 
lose my eyes.” 

** Lose youreyes! Nonsense,’’ said the Doctor cheerily. 
** There are a dozen chances besides that. Lie setbecthy 
still and I will examine them at once.”’ 

As he spoke he turned and looked over his shoulder. 

‘* Where is Miss Gray?” he said. 


oer 


To his amazement she was not to be seen. It was the 
first time in all his knowledge of her that he had found her 
out of the way when her duty called her. | 

‘* Tell Miss Gray to come at once,”’’ he said, and the 
orderly went to look for her. 

But she was nowhere to be found. Some one had seen 
her leave the building suddenly and vanish in the deep 
woods that surrounded it. There was no time to wait for 
her, so another nurse was summoned, 

Geraldine, meanwhile, was speeding, as if her life 
depended on the swiftness of her errand, deeper and 
deeper into the heart of the wood. Suddenly she stopped 
abruptly, conscious that her strength was exhausted, and 
fell panting upon her knees. Straining her clasped hands 
together, she buried her face in the bend of her right arm 
and sobbed out some words of prayer. She shed no tears. 
That harsh, dry sobbing was too agonized for tears, but 
she prayed as she had never prayed before—not for his 
love, till now the thing that she fad most thirsted for ; not 
for his life, but for his eyes —the preservation of his vision. 


The 





Suddenly a complete calm came to her ; she felt str 
ened, stilled, composed, and equal to any demand 
might be made upon her—not only equal to it, but eager 
for the opportunity to serve. 

Hastily making her way back, she entered, Swiftly and 
noiselessly, the room where Doctor Boyce and the ass 
surgeon were just on the point of beginning their delicate 
operation. 

The patient, his eyes unbandaged, lay upon his back his 
eyelids closed, but the wound in his temple visible, "y 
was breathing heavily under the influence of the anzst hg 
and his face was ghastly white, with purple bruises around 
the wounded place. 

Not for an instant did the girl’s courage falter, She 
came forward, saying quietly : 

‘* | beg your pardon, Doctor, for being absent, | am 
quite ready now.” 

Doctor Boyce, without glancing at her, said curtly ; 

‘* Hold the patient’s hands !”’ 

And Geraldine obediently took them into hers. A 
of comfort and strengthening came to her as she held 
them. She knew that she was capable of attending to 
everything that was necessary. 

There she stood, without flinching, while the Doctor useq 
his glittering instruments that she knew were workj 
either weal or woe on the being infinitely dearer to her 
than her own flesh. Not an atom of her proud resent. 
ment remained. There was nothing in her heart for him 
now but the most passionate devotion and _ tenderness 
that a woman’s heart could know. 


ax 


When the operation was over and the eyes were band. 
aged Doctor Boyce turned to her and said : 

‘* This is a very delicate case, Miss Gray. I want to 
save this man’s eyesight if it be possible, but he will 
require the most careful nursing. Fortunately, I can Spare 
you to him now, and you must take it as a special case, 
For the present he must be kept profoundly still, For. 
tunately, he is the sort of man who will know how to 
obey orders. When he comes to, send for me at once and 
I will come and speak to him.”’ 

The next moment both doctors were gone, the instry- 
ments, sponges, etc., had been removed, and Geraldine 
was alone in her little room, with Egerton Underwood 
stretched straight and unconscious on the bed. 

She sat on a chair at the head of the bed and looked at 
him. 

Oh, if his vision might be saved to him! If only the 
operation might be successful in its results ; if he might get 
up from this bed the whole, strong, complete, perfect 
physical man that she had known him, she asked no 
more! For her part, she could give him up—if only this 
might be! Yes, she felt strong to make the sacrifice even 
in this moment when she realized that he was ten thousand 
times more to her than he had ever been before. 

Presently he stirred and a low moan escaped him, 
Going to the door she motioned to an attendant to call the 
Doctor. 

When the latter entered and encountered her anxious 
gaze he made haste to reassure her. He was confident, he 
said, that the man’s eyesight would be saved provided 
both nurse and patient carried out his orders. The import- 
ant point was absolute quiet. She was to sit by him and 
see that he moved as little as possible. He was not even 
to speak or to be spoken to more than was absolutely 
essential. 

When the patient recovered consciousness his orders 
were given him, and it was easy to see that they would be 
carried out to the letter. . 

‘* Anything to save my eyes, Doctor,’’ he said ; “* I will 
do anything you demand, since I know I have that hope 
before me.”’ 

‘*] don’t want you to do anything. I want you to do 
nothing,’’ answered the Doctor, smiling as he turned 
away. ‘‘ Miss Gray will stay with you and take good care 
of you, but there must be no talking.”’ 

uld the patient’s eyes have pierced the folds of that 
thick bandage he would have had a double surprise, not 
only in seeing that it was Geraldine Malcolm who sat by 
him, but in seeing on her face the witness of a feeling for 
him which he had wondered about, in agonizing alterna 
tions of hope and fear so many atime. For as plainly a 
Geraldine herself sat there, just so Door did the light of 
love burn in the eyes that she turned upon him. 


or 


The young officer’s case progressed favorably; so assidu- 
ously was he nursed and so conscientiously did he carry 
out the Doctor’s directions that that good physicial, 
cheered and delighted at the success of his operation, yet 
declared that with such a patient and such a nurse it W 
have been a disgrace to a doctor not to succeed. 

Occasionally, of course, Underwood had spoken 1 
Geraldine, and she had been compelled to answer, but 
usually soft voice was sunk almost to a whisper, a she 
did not speak except in monosyllables. Yet even 
there was an inflection in her voice which struck him 4 
being unlike those which he habitually listened to, 
which undoubtedly suggested one that lived in his memory 
as the most individual voice that he had ever heard. 

One morning when he had asked a question wil 
elicited the usual ‘whispered monosyllable, this inflection 
struck him anew, and he said with confidence : 

‘* You are a Southerner, Miss Gray?”’ 

‘* Yes. Sh-sh-sh!’’ was the whispered reply. 

‘* T knew it,”’ from the patient. 

‘* Sh-sh!”’ from the nurse again. 

‘* Oh, I’m getting tired of being silent. 
told me I could have a little license now. 
talk to me.”’ : 

At this moment Doctor Boyce came in, and the pee 
ae ay appealed to him for the confirmation 
words. 

** Yes, a little talking, or even a little reading, would do 
no harm now,” said the Doctor. ‘‘ You must still am 
great care and be as quiet as you can, but perhaps 
moderate amount of diversion for the mind will further 
that end.”’ \dine 

So speaking, the Doctor took himself off, and os, 
was left face to face with a problem which she had 
dreading for some time. oot 

‘* You see, Miss Gray,”’ said the patient, ‘‘! need M4 
be so rigidly silent, nor need you be dumb to vd 
To-morrow i hope you will read to me. But to-day 
rather talk. So won't you begin? Just where am |, 
who you are, Miss Gray?” 


The Doctor 
I want you to 


(CONCLUDED IN THE AUGUST JOURNAL) 
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PORTRAIT. ce, eS Seas. ye eae "SONS OF GEORGE J. GOULD” 


ALBERT LYNCH: A PAINTER OF FAIR WOMEN 


These Pictures are Reproduced by Permission of the Artist, and are Protected by International Copyright 


The reproductions of portraits on this page are fine examples of the work of Albert Lynch, who has won world-wide fame as a painter of the cultured, high-bred girl. 
Mr. Lynch’s ideal girl—or his ideal of feminine beauty—is tall, slender, aristocratic, rather pale of face, and given to meditation—a patrician, she would be classed 
im countries where lines of caste are considered. In coloring, Mr. Lynch’s pictures are remarkable for their extreme delicacy. He has won the principal award for 
excellence in painting at the Paris Salon, and the admiration of Americans for his work is attested by the number of his pictures in this country. Mr. Lynch was 
born in South America and studied art in Paris, where he resides and has his studio. He has made several professional visits to the United States. 
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‘MEN A PEACEFUL little graveyard at Sharon, 
Massachusetts, is a spot marked by a simple 
white stone with a weeping willow and a 
woman’s name graven upon it. Yet how 
few of those who come and go know that 
beneath this stone lies the bravest woman 
of the Revolution. No monument stands to 
tell the world of her deeds, no history holds 
her name, yet the Deborah Gannett whose 
name is graven upon the stone deserves a 
monument to tell the generations of what 
she did. 

For a day’s fearless action Moll Pitcher 
and Barbara Frietchie have had their deeds 
sung in song and told in story, yet Deborah 
Sampson (such was her maiden name), who 
served through three years of the Revolutionary War with 
a bravery so fine and a courage so dauntless as to win the 
praise of General Washington, passes unnoticed. 

A granddaughter of William Bradford, and a descendant 
of Miles Standish and John Alden, Deborah Gannett came 
rightly by her heritage of bravery, determination and force 
of character. She was born in Plympton, in Plymouth 
County, Massachusetts, December 17, 1760. Her father 
was lost at sea and her mother was ony to give her 
children to the neighbors. Deborah was five years of age 
when adopted by a Mrs. Fuller, who, after a few years, 
died and left her young charge to fight the world. She 
was taken into the family of Jeremiah Thomas, where she 
was treated with the utmost consideration and kindness 
and was allowed to indulge her passion for study. 


ex 
Bunker Hill Battle Fired Her Patriotism 


A‘ THE age of sixteen Deborah became her own mistress 

and engaged to work half of her time in a family and 
to spend the remainder in school. She was a remarkable 
student, and everything deep and profound interested her. 
At this time the Colonies began to be greatly disturbed, 
and from the age of sixteen to twenty-two Deborah 
felt the unrest and the opposition toward the home gov- 
ernment, and acquired a thorough knowledge of all that 
was said and done. Then the storm broke. War was 
actually declared, and Deborah’s whole attention from 
that moment was absorbed. 

When the news of the battle of Bunker Hill, on June 17, 
1775, reached the little town of Plympton, there, in the 
sweet New England country, having in her imagination 
the sound of guns in her ears, Deborah’s determination 
was made to become a soldier and serve her country in 
the Continental Army until liberty was secured, and she 
went back to the farmhouse with her purpose set. She 
would give her life and efforts to her country, and fling 
herself into the very midst of the fight for liberty. She 
revealed her plans to none for fear of opposition, but with 
the small sum of money she had laid a from the sale of 
her chickens she purchased the wool to make the cloth for 
her suit, weaving it herself and making the garments in 
secret. She informed her employer just prior, to leaving 
that she was going to seek employment in Boston, and 
set off with her clothes. in a parcel without creating any 
suspicions as to her plan. 

Deborah changed her garments in the woods, and came 
forth a man to all appearances, and made her way to 
Taunton, and thence to Billingham, where she immediately 
enlisted in a recruiting party under the name of ‘‘ Robert 
Shurtleff,’ the small party of recruits going immediately to 
Worcester to join the company of Captain Thayer. A deep 
interest was taken by the Captain in Robert Shurtleff, the 
earnestness and beauty of the youth appealing strongly to 


him, and a home was given the young recruit in the ° 


officer’s own family. Here Deborah Sampson experienced 
her first sensations at playing the part of a man, fora 
young lady visiting Captain Thayer’s family fell deeply in 
ove with the handsome young soldier, who did not dis- 
courage the girl, but seemed to enjoy her society greatly. 
Mrs. Thayer, observing that the soldier was not sincere in 
‘*his’’ attentions, remonstrated with her (or shall I sa 
him ?), explaining the unhappiness consequent upon suc 
heartless flirting, and how unworthy a brave man it was to 
trifle with a woman’s affections. The admonition was 
accepted in good part by the young soldier, and when she 
went away the girl gave her tokens of remembrance, 
which are still cherished by the soldier’s descendants. 


a 
Made Conquests Wherever She Went 


F* company was ordered from Worcester to West 
Point, where it was broken up and attached to various 
large regiments, Robert Shurtleff being assigned to the 
Fourth Massachusetts Regiment, commanded by Colonel 
William Shepard, of Westfield, who was soon after suc- 
ceeded by Colonel Henry Jackson, of Boston. This regi- 
ment was the old Ninth Massachusetts. 

Robert Shurtleff now received her accoutrements, con- 
sisting of a French fusee, a knapsack, cartridge box and 
thirty cartridges. Her duty was then to clean her piece 
and to exercise once each morning in the drill and at 
four o’clock each afternoon on the grand parade. An 
infantry uniform took the place of the poor homespun suit. 
It consisted of a blue coat lined with white, with white 
wings on the shoulders and cords on the arms and pockets ; 
a white waistcoat, breeches and stockings with black straps 
about the knees; half boots, a black velvet stock, and a 
cap with a variegated cockade on one side and a plume 
tipped with red on the other, and a white sash about the 
crown. A gun and bayonet, a cartridge box and a hanger 
with white belts completed the military outfit. The young 
soldier learned the manual quickly and won the immediate 
admiration and praise of her superior officers. 

The girl soldier made a singularly attractive youth in her 
handsome uniform, for she was tall and supple and carried 
herself superbly, with erect shoulders and finely poised 
head. There was much dignity in her presence nid omaet 
distinction in her bearing. She had strong, regular fea- 
tures, clear, penetrating eyes and a fresh complexion. She 
was strong and agile, and full of life and splendid vigor. 


By Mabel 
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She had a deep, sweet voice and a ringing laugh. _ Is it to 
be wondered at, then, that with such striking beauty, nu- 
merous charms and dashing manner she should always 
have been the admiration of all women with whom she 
came in contact as a soldier? She was so gracious in her 
manner and so gallant toward women—so captivating 
withal — that her conquests were many wherever she went. 


or 


Faced Death Without a Sign of Fear 


LONEL SHEPARD’S regiment was soon ordered from 

West Point to join the army near New York, where 
Robert Shurtleff’s first experience of actual warfare was 
gained in a small skirmish with a party of Dutch cavalry in 
which the enemy was defeated. Although the soldier next 
her was shot down the woman soldier felt no sense of 
fear, and she escaped with two shots through her coat 
and one through her cap. 

At White Plains the regiment was reviewed by General 
Washington, and Robert Shurtleff stood a few yards dis- 
tant from him as he addressed the army, saying: ‘‘ If the 
enemy should be tempted to meet our army on its march 
the General particularly enjoins the troops to place their 

° e a“ 
principal reliance on the bayonet, that they may prove the 
vanity of the boast which the British make of their peculiar 
prowess in deciding battles by that weapon.”’ 

When the army next advanced it was commanded by the 
Marquis de Lafayette, and Robert Shurtleff aeiied the 
place of a non-commissioned officer who was absent. The 
army marched toward Yorktown and at sunset was within 
two miles of that place. Here the order was given to 
halt, and the soldiers were commanded to lie on their 
arms all night. The young soldier anticipated a great 
battle, and yet was as cool as the most experienced officer. 
For more than a week the army was employed in throwing 
up breastworks, the labor of which came near proving too 
much for the woman soldier. Yet she would not give up, 
but held out till the very last without complaint. 


ox 


Found Fighting an Agreeable Employment 


A‘ THE beginning of the engagement a selected corps was 

chosen to move upon the enemy under the command 
of General Lafayette. Robert Shurtleff was one of this 
corps, which marched to the assault with unloaded arms, 
but with fixed bayonets. The Americans were victorious 
and took the redoubts of the enemy after a short engage- 
ment. Later, when the British commander delivered his 
sword to General Washington, Robert Shurtleff witnessed 
the event. The regiment was returned to West Point, and 
here, for the first time, Robert Shurtleff found opportunity 
to write to her mother, and the letter, preserved in the 
records at Sharon, is as follows : 

‘“WesT PoINT, May, 1782. 

“* Dear Parent: On the margin of one of those rivers which 
intersects and winds itself so beautifully majestic through a 
vast extent of country of the United States, is the present 
situation of your unworthy, but constant and affectionate, 
daughter. I pretend not to justify nor even palliate my clan- 
destine elopement. In hope of pacifying your mind, which I 
am sure must be afflicted beyond measure, I write you this 
scrawl. I am in a large, but well-regulated family. My 
pi nt eg is agreeable, although it is somewhat different 
and more intense than it was at home, but I apprehend it is 
equally advantageous. é 

“IT have become mistress of many useful lessons, though I 
have many more to learn. Be not troubled, therefore, about 
my present or future engagements, as I shall endeavor to 
make that prudence my model, for which, I own, I am 
indebted to those who took charge of my youth. Heaven 
= that a speety and lasting peace may constitute us a 
1appy and independent nation, that I may once more return 
to the embraces of a parent whom I love. 

“Your affectionate daughter, 
** DEBORAH SAMPSON.”’ 
at 


She Led Where the Danger was Greatest 


Yy tie the army was stationed at West Point the true 

courage of this dauntless woman was shown by her 
constant volunteering to go upon scouting duty. A great 
deal of scouting was done and Robert Shurtleff was always 
at the front of the party, the most fearless of all, leading the 
others and inspiring them by her utter fearlessness. On 
one of these expeditions she was twice wounded. She 
begged her companions to leave her, as she preferred to be 
left behind rather than to enter the hospital to have her 
wounds dressed. Her comrades would not heed her. 
She was placed on one of the horses in front of another 
soldier and taken to the hospital of a French encampment. 
When the surgeon came to dress her wounds she pointed 
out the one in her head, but said nothing about the other. 
After the surgeon’s departure she extracted the ball from 
her hip with a penknife, having carefully observed the man- 
ner in which he had removed the other. She, however, 
felt the effects of this wound for the remainder of her life. 
In the spring of 1783, after her recovery, and when peace 
was in the air, General Patterson chose her for his attend- 
ant and aid, which honor was conferred upon her as a 
reward for her heroism and fidelity. 

The General became more and more attached to his 
new attendant and treated her more as an equal than a 
subordinate. Her fine martial bearing, blending so 
strangely with the gentler graces of her youth and woman- 
hood, inspired his deepest admiration. é 

She accompanied the General to Philadelphia, where she 
fell ill with an epidemic that was at that time prevailing 
among the troops encamped there. She was carried to the 
hospital and placed in a room with two young officers who 
soon died. She finally became so low that the nurse 
declared her dead, but a slight gurgling attracted the doc- 
tor’s attention ; he placed his hand over her heart, and, 
finding to his surprise an inner waistcoat tightly compress- 
ing her breast, ripped it open. She was ‘Aen ee 
removed to the matron’s apartments, where everything 
ee 4 done for her comfort, only her physician and the 
matron knowing her secret. Upon her recovery she was 
the guest in many of the wealthiest families, known always 
as a young and charming Continental soldier. 








The Romance of a Southern Belle 


just previous to her illness a very romantic incident 
occurred in her life: a beautiful Baltimore girl, the 
daughter of wealthy parents, fell deeply in love with her 
This girl met the young soldier at a ball and completely 
lost her heart to her. She followed her to Philadelphia 
and, upon finding that she was confined in the hospital 
sent her a letter in which she poured out all the ardent 
yee of her maiden heart, without, however, disclosj 
er name. She followed this letter with constant gifts 
of fruits, flowers, and even money. 

After Robert Shurtleff’s health was completely restored 
she was dejected and low-spirited because of her appre. 
hension that her secret had been disclosed. The physj- 
cian, who had been so kind and thoughtful, was awaitj 
some favorable opportunity in which to tell her of his dig. 
covery. He readily guessed the cause of her dejection and 
strove in every way to cheer her. He introduced her to 
his daughters, who were greatly pleased with the attentions 
and gallantry of so handsome a young soldier, never sys. 
pecting the truth. 

General Patterson again chose her for his attendant and 
took her with him to Baltimore, and the next day after her 
arrival she was requested to call at one of the fine man- 
sions of the town, where she was greeted shyly by the 
beautiful girl she had met at the ball, who acknowledged 
to her that she was the author of the letter sent her while 
ill, repeating the story of her love for the soldier and 
pleading for hers in return. 

The soldier was entirely at a loss as to what she should 
do in so strange a situation, and begged for time to think, 
The next day she determined to call and tell the whole 
truth, hard as it must be for her, but, when the time came, 
and she was in the presence of the girl, she found it im 
sible, and could only make evasive apologies, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that she was a mere stripling soldier with- 
out wealth or position, to which the girl replied that she 
had an ample fortune in her own right. Deeply touched 
with her beauty and innocently proftered love our soldier 
for once gave way and burst into tears. After a while she 
induced the girl to let her go, declaring that she would 
return after she had received her discharge ; and so parted 
this singular pair of lovers. The girl afterward sent a 

resent of money, six linen shirts, and a watch which is stil] 
in the possession of Deborah Sampson’s descendants, 


ex 
Her Comrades in the Ranks Astounded 


HEN the officers and their attendant arrived in 

Philadelphia again General Patterson sent for Robert 
Shurtleff. As she approached he called her to him and 
said gently : ‘*‘ Since you have continued nearly three years 
in the service of your country, always vigilant and always 
faithful, and in many respects distinguished above your 
fellows, I would only ask —does this martial attire which 
now glitters on your body conceal a female’s form?” 

She was overcome by his inquiry and fell on her knees 

before him, imploring his forgiveness. The kind General 
with tears in his eyes raised her gently and calmed her. 
Presenting her with a letter he said: ‘* Here is your dis- 
charge obtained at Mount Vernon from our beloved 
father, the illustrious Washington.’’ He also gave her a 
sum of money to defray the expenses of her journey home, 
The humble soldier stood before him with shining eyes filled 
with tears and thanked him many times, begging him to 
ask that her fellow-soldiers be told, and that he ask them 
to tell him if she had done aught that was unbecoming a 
woman. This was done, and her comrades and officers 
declared their respect for her was unbounded. They were 
astonished beyond measure, and when they looke 
over her career as a soldier and considered the prominent 
traits of her character, which were courage, love of adven- 
ture and great perseverance under difficulties, they could 
not bring themselves to believe that she was a woman— 
she had been so bold and enterprising and fearless, with 
great self-control and a firm, resolute will. And her alert- 
ness, activity, fortitude and valor seemed all the more 
intehse after her sex was known. Her military life had 
abounded with hardy, hazardous adventures, in all of 
which she had been herself with the firmness, resolution 
and patient endurance which are thought to belong only 
to the opposite sex. She frequently volunteered on ex 
tions attended with special exposure and hardship, and on 
scouting parties would always ride forward a little nearer 
the enemy than any of her comrades would venture. Her 
deportment was always eminently soldierlike and none 
was more expert in the drill than she. 


ax 


Honored Guést of President Washington 


Arren her honorable discharge from the army she returned 

to her mother’s home, striving to escape the calumny 
which followed her singular career. Her life was one 
womanly gentleness an acefulness from this time 0M 
She became a school-teacher, continuing the work for four 
years, when she married Benjamin Gannett, a resident 
Sharon, Massachusetts, and had a family of three children. 
She lived to be sixty-seven years of age, and di 
Sharon in 1827. She received a pension from the Gover 
ment throughout her life, and her husband, who surviv 
her many years, was also voted a pension by Congres 
after her death. 

After General Washington became President he wrote4 
most cordial letter to Mrs. Gannett inviting ‘‘ R ne 
Shurtleff’? to visit him. She accepted, and was tre@’ 
with the greatest honors by the President and the rest 
of Washington. ; 

Her grandson, Benjamin Gannett, now lives in Sharm, 
on the old estate which was Deborah’s home. Inthe 
is an old tree which she planted, and which she brought 
from Plymouth at the time of her marriage. There ate 
none left who remember Deborah Gannett, but her ! 
ence is still felt, and nothing but praise has come Ci") 
through the intervening generations since she was laid ’ 
rest in the little graveyard where the sun shines 4! 
snows rest on her simple grave. 
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WAS Sunday morning in summer. All was 
peace and quietude. There was sunshine after 
a fortnight of dreary weather. The fragrance 
of flowers was over the land. The wife of 
the resident physician of the almshouse had 
given a year to teaching the harmless insane 
how to sing. This morning the result was to 
be given to the world. 

The whitewashed assembly-room of the insane was 
transformed this Sunday morning. The money of the rich 
who made of philanthropy a cult, and the flowers of those 
who loved all humanity, depraved or diseased, for the dear 
Christ’s sake, had made of this place a bower. 

The imbeciles sat in rows on a large platform waiting 
for the organ music. They were dressed in white. Some 
were nervous and dejected, others were giggling and 
nudging their neighbors as they saw come into the room 
a pauper whom they knew. Some of the paupers in the 
room looked on with glee; others with contempt. A few 
elegant women with their maids were eyeing the scene with 
an enthusiasm born of well-doing. The doctors, keen- 
eyed, eager, watchful, were sprinkled —- the audi- 
ence. The head nurse was talking to a distinguished 
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A Pathetic Tale of the Almshouse 


By HARRYDELE HALLMARK 
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she was already beautiful; she would be a leader in 
society ; she would marry a great man. But she married 
a senior at the University, and they kept the marriage 
quiet until he should be graduated. 

‘* Foolish? Yes; but they loved each other ardently. 
The day that he was graduated they announced their mar- 
riage to a few friends, and a month afterward he was in 
that hopeful band of young Virginians who followed Lee. 


ox 


** One day a little girl was born, and, a fortnight after, a 
straggling soldier brought a letter from the boy-husband 
with his last good-by. He saw Death the same day that 
the baby saw Life. The young mother’s father had never 
written to her since the day she announced her marriage, 
and in her poverty and agony she came to Philadelphia to 
find him. She found no trace of him, for he had gone to 
the support of the victorious flag, and had met death when 
honor had just crowned him.’ 

Miss Carter was leaning forward with both arms on the 
table watching the doctor’s face with growing interest. 
He loved a dramatic story, and he was telling this one with 
all the resource of voice at his command. 
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nerve specialist as eminent in letters as in medicine. 
Leaning against the wall was a brain surgeon of inter- 
National repute ; over in a corner lounged a man who 

more about insanity than the insane could tell him. 
_ The resident physician was in his adjoining office talk- 
ing to a nurse. e kept his eyes shifting to and from 
4bdent woman who sat by the window. Her face showed a 
pair of weary eyes, beyond weeping, and as she lifted her 
veil for a moment a mouth of unustal melancholy. 


or 


In a few minutes a lovely woman, in the last of her 
Wenties, came through the door from the room where the 
Paulpers were singing. 

ou want me, Doctor?” she said, and greeted the 
xtor’s sister who stood near. 
es, | sent for you,’’ the physician said, ‘‘ to tell you 
4Story."” He continued after a pause: ‘‘ They say that 
you are prod and cold, Miss Carter, as well as the most- 
Sought-aiter woman in society, but Alice and I know better 
than that,’’ including his sister with a half-turn of the head. 

This is a beautiful Sunday morning; you might have 
heard a sermon had you stayed in there, but instead I want 

fo hear a story. God grant that it may end with a 
ction,’’ he added in a prayer half under his breath. 

he I want to tell you the story of this lady who sits here,”’ 
Went on. ‘‘ It won’t take long, and you will be inter- 
a She is nearly fifty years old, and in those glorious 
d days before the civil strife Virginia knew no lovelier girl. 
er father sent her to a well-known seminary near 
esville, for Virginia was the land of her dear, dead 

+ Her father was a Philadelphian, and had great 
Pectations for his daughter. He would make her rich; 
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daughter’s name made by the newspapers, and when her 
ball gowns were described she knew that in them was the 
work of hours of her love. Twice the papers rumored her 
betrothal, and the seamstress would find a pretext, some 
new measurement, to go to the house and ask the girl 
if the rumor were true. When it was denied she was 
happy, for she knew that the girl was safe in her present 
home. 

‘* Then came an awful day. 
with the philanthropist, and the seamstress had to find 
other work. Four years she has been struggling, but her 
eyes gave out, and to-day she sits here an applicant for a 
room in the almshouse,’’ and the doctor’s voice broke. 

‘* On this beautiful Sunday morning,’’ he went on, ‘‘she 
has just walked from the hospital and has given up,’’ and 
the doctor turned away sobbing. 

The veiled head of the woman had dropped on the 
table. Miss Carter was edging her way toward the figure, 
groping with her hand along the side of the table. She 
reached the bowed head and moved her hand over it. 
Slowly she drew the veil back, revealing first the mouth, 
then the weary eyes ; it was the face of the dear old lady 
who had frae / her underwear from childhood. 


The girl went to Europe 
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‘* In this city,’’ the doctor went on, ‘‘ she found no one 
to whom she could turn. She had placed her hopes on 
her father, and he was gone. 

‘‘ When I tell you the next step bear in mind she was 
oung—only seventeen —she was starving, she was hope- 
ess, she believed death would claim her any moment ; 
worse than all, the child was dying of hunger. She left it 
on the doorstep of some rich people whom she had heard 
her father speak of as philanthropists, and watched in the 
icy twilight while the butler took the child into the warmth. 
She, poor girl, hurried away to face a six-months’ illness 
in the charity ward of a hospital. 

‘* Truth is stranger than fiction, for when she ange to 
a church society for sewing she found it possible, upon 
application, to get clothes to make for the adopted child of 

the philanthropist. For twenty-four years she has sewed 
for this child : first, its baby garments, so delicate, demand- 
ing such gentle work ; then the underwear for the school- 
girl ; then the dainty things for the young lady in society. 

‘* Women friends of the girl wondered and grew envious 
at the exquisite work done on these garments ; each was 
hand-made, delicate as a spider’s web. Three times a 
year the girl would send for the seamstress, and each time 
the girl would be touched with hands that trembled, and 
had her eyes noted the woman’s that look of love and 
hunger must have had its explanation. 

‘* Time and again the mother would pray to God to give 
her strength not to say a word nor give a look that would 
ruin this girl’s chances of wealth and happiness. She 
would beguile the girl into talking of her beaus and her 
parties, of her life as a young lady, and of her hopes and 
ambitions as a schoolgirl. When the girl’s beauty became 
society’s pride the mother kept every mention of her 




































mother !’’ cried the 


‘* Oh, you poor, > 7 
nees and gazed at the woman 


girl as she dropped to her 
with tear-filled, imploring eyes. 
‘* Oh, my child !’’ cried the woman ; “‘ this is all wrong! 
It is the doctor’s doings. I did not know he was going 
to tell you anything. Paid not know you were in this 
country. I mustn’t make your life wretched. You have 
others to think of, and you are in luxury and comfort. Oh! 
it is cruel to have told you —forget it, forget it!’’ 


ar 


The girl drew the needle-scarred but still aristocratic 
hands down from the half-blind eyes. 

‘* Forget it?’’ she cried, as she caught her mother in her 
arms, ‘‘ I have just begun to live. Oh! thank God for 
this revelation. He whom you left me with—my Uncle 
Jack, as I called him—is dead, and has left me all his 
money. They told me I was an orphan, who had been 
left to them, and let me think you were dead. But I am 
rich, do you hear?—rich, and we shall have all that the 
world gives; and your eyes shall be made well. You 
shall give to these people, instead of being one of them ; 
we shall never know a sorrow. Oh, my mother! I am so 
happy ; I will be so good to you.”’ 

The mother took the young face between her hands and 
dwelt upon every line and feature. Then, ‘‘ My child!”’ 
she cried as she surrendered. 

** Oh, Iam so happy !”’ cried the girl, as she bent over 
the worn old wedding ring and kissed it between her sobs. 

And from the hall came the voice of the man of God in 
solemn tones, over the heads of the paupers, saying : 

‘* And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
be with you, now and forevermore. Amen!” 
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AMERICAN business man drives 
| ahead at such a pace that he is 

entitled to all the repose and lei- 
sure, out of business hours, that he can 
give himself. And he can scarcely think 
too earnestly along this line. His good 
health is his only salvation from the wear 
and tear to which he is necessarily sub- 
jected. He must have hours when the strain 
is relaxed, and naturally those hours can 
come only after the day’s business. Then it 
is that he should give himself repose under helpful and 
new environments. And I do not believe that this is 
successfully possible except where a man lives in the 
country —in some suburban place, away from the actual 
scene of his daily grind. 

Of course, every man who has not tried it is ready to 
meet the proposition of suburban living the year round 
with objections. Hundreds of men are willing enough to 
live in the country in summer, but, ‘‘ excuse me,’’ they 
say, ‘‘ in the winter ’’— which only shows how easy it is 
for a jest, if it is often enough repeated, to become an 
accepted truth in the popular mind. For it is an admitted 
fact that the cheap newspaper joke and the comic-weekly 
jest at suburban living have done more to make people 
imagine the discomforts and inconveniences attendant 
upon country living than any other agency. Men have 
been so constantly pictured in the different rdles of run- 
ning after departing trains, or plowing through banks of 
snow, laden with the household marketing, that these 
men of fancy have, in many minds, become men of fact. 
The hardships of living away from schools, churches, 
the theatres and the stores, of being unable to get in and 
out of town conveniently in the evening, of struggling on 
cold nights with furnaces that will not heat, have been so 
vividly presented that hundreds of city people have come to 
accept them as pictures of actual conditions. As one who 
lives outside the city of his business I have had city friends 
seriously sympathize with me in the experiences through 
which I must pass each evening. And that is the serious 
phase of a joke. If, as I say, you repeat it often enough, 
in the minds of some it becomes a truth. 


“Tene are undoubtedly some men to whom the country 

is unbearable, either in summer or winter. They 
‘* simply cannot stand it’’ is their unexplainable explana- 
tion. No argument that the mind can conceive has the 
least effect upon them. Their natures seem to revolt at 
Nature. They will walk under a cherry tree in its superb 
and delicate full dress of spring bloom and never even 
look up. But indifference of this sort is rare among the 
majority of people, thank God! It is said sometimes that 
a man who does not enjoy the smell of the land, who sees 
nothing in the fresh, young and sweet buddings of Nature 
in the springtime, who hears nothing in the call of the 
bobolink or in the music of the robins in the morning, is 
lacking in those attributes upon which the confidence of 
mankind is based. But that is hardly so. Inexplicable as 
it sometimes seems, there are natures so practical that 
natural beauties simply do not appeal to them: they con- 
vey no message. Where this feeling is honest, as it 
unquestionably is in certain cases, the fact is to be deplored 
rather than condemned. Those men are happy only when 
amid the noise and the lights of the city. They are posi- 
tively unhappy in the country. They don’t know what 
to do with themselves. But such natures are exceptional. 
For the most part, every man, woman and child craves the 
breath of country air, and that craving is the best proof 
that God meant His people to live close to the soil. 


or 


|? IS a safe assertion that the majority of women—I am 
speaking now of normal women—if given their own 
free choice, would live in the country the year round. But 
generally it is the convenience or some question of consid- 
eration for their husbands or some other male member of 
the household that keeps them and their children in the 
city. It is a sad truth, and I know whereof I speak in 
making the statement, that the selfishness of men is keep- 
ing penned up in close, unventilated city quarters hun- 
dreds of women and children living in the polluted atmos- 
phere of the crowded centres, who would gladly move into 
the country, and get the unpoisoned, sweet, pure air which 
the space and sunshine of the suburbs would give them. 
There are thousands of husbands in this country who are 
allowing—I am willing to give them the benefit of the 
doubt and say are blindly allowing—certain fancied per- 
sonal discomforts to outweigh the vital matter of the 
welfare of their families in this question of living in the 
country throughout the year. And I use the phrase 
** fancied personal discomforts’’ advisedly and carefully. 
For of the fancy these ‘‘ discomforts’ are, purely and sim- 
ply, and nothing more. Any man who lives in the suburbs 
of any one of our large cities knows that, so far as trans- 
portation facilities are concerned, he is infinitely more 
comfortable on his train than on the overcrowded city trolley 
car. There is absolutely no discomfort imaginable which 
is at all comparable to that experienced on our trolleys and 
elevated railroads directly after business hours. But what 
is of infinitely more importance than ways and means is 
the need of a keener realization on the part of our business 
men of what their lives spent in the city after business hours 
mean to them from the standpoint of physical depletion. 


The American Man and the Country 


By EDWARD BOK 


VERY business man of common-sense knows, whether he 
chooses to acknowledge it or not, that the farther away 
he gets in the evening from his commercial associations 
during the day, so that his business associates or thoughts 
of it or them cannot get at him, the healthier he is, the wiser 
life he leads ; in short, the better off he is in every respect, 
and the abl:r for the duties of the morrow. Now, what 
does he get in the city in the evening, even if he lives a 
carefully regulated life? There is no mode of life he can 
possibly follow which is in any way recuperative to his 
mental or physical being. Suppose he goes to the theatre 
one evening in the week, or to the opera or a concert or 
lecture, choose as he may. He spends another, say, at his 
club. He calls upon or receives friends the third evening. 
Likely as not, one evening in the week he will have a busi- 
ness appointment, have a business caller, or one of those 
delightfully considerate friends who ‘‘ drop in’’ and then 
‘* talk shop”’ all evening with absolute disregard for the 
presence of wife or family. Two nights he spends at 
home, say, and there goes his secular week. More likely 
than not, the average week’s evenings in a city man’s life 
are more depleting in their nature than here outlined. But 
I have sketched the sanest possible week of ‘‘ diversions.”’ 
In no single case, whether he has gone out or whether he 
has remained at home, has he for one moment drawn one 
lung-full of fresh, pure air. He has never been out of hear- 
ing of the noises of the city nor out of range of its lights. 
Every night he has slept in the polluted air of the city, and 
in the morning has looked out on the gray sidewalks which 
he sees all day long. What does such a man know of the 
exhilarating, refreshing and blood-quickening experience 
of opening the shutters of his chamber window upon a 
landscape of space and sunshine? And what is far worse, 
what do his wife and children know of such a blessing ? 


or 


ET he deludes himself into the belief that he must live 
in the city so as to be ‘‘ in touch with things.’’ If you 

ask him what those ‘‘ things” are you invariably discover 
that they are of a business nature, either strictly business 
or some social convention which he feels has a bearing on 
his business. But it is always business, business! Now, a 
man living under this pressure rarely does his best work, 
although he fully believes that he zs doing it. But he can- 
not be giving out the best because he does not allow the 
best to get within him. His mind is never actually at rest : 
therefore, it never can be at its best. See for a moment 
how this matter of residence affects literary people, with 
whose work, naturally, I am familiar. Pick out the 
successful writers of the day and see where their homes 
are. Scarcely in a single instance will you find one 
of them living in the city. On the other hand, look at the 
work done by your literary denizen of the city and see 
how it suffers in comparison with that of the man or 
woman whose mind rests on God’s own handiwork. One 
of the most pitiful experiences which editors have is that of 
watching the character of literary work done by the men 
who live in the city, and fancy that, in picturing the vitiated 
life of the city, with its charged atmosphere of false and 
superficial living, they are giving to the world true pictures 
of human beings. Such writers are like pygmies compared 
to the men who with fresh minds look over God’s land- 


_ scape and reflect the deepest and truest thoughts of real 


men and women. See how an author—and this is a con- 
stant occurrence—living in some remote country place 
does a great piece of work, and then, allured by false 
prophets, removes to the city and continues his work there. 
Is his work the same? Verily, it is not. Degeneration 
takes place as soon as he removes himself from man’s 
truest and simplest surroundings. And what is true to-day 
of men in literary work is equally true of men in the 
kindred arts. The great work of the world is being done 
to-day by men whose lives are spent away from the great 
cities. The greatest painters have their studios outside the 
cities ; the greatest scientists, their laboratories. Now, the 
experiences of these mental workers, whose livelihoods 
depend entirely upon their mental freshness, should 
demonstrate something to the business man. 


oot 


T IS true that the business man cannot remain at home and 
do his work away from the marts. But he can do the 
next best thing: he can leave the marts behind him at the 
close of day and refresh himself by a complete change of 
environment. Even if he does only what some men seem 
to deem not worth while—that is to say, if he only sleeps 
in the country—he gains the advantage of sleeping in 
a pure atmosphere, which he never gets and cannot get 
in the city. That blessing alone is worth all to him that it 
may cost him in a little longer travel each day to and from 
his place of business. And with the ever-increasing exten- 
sion of railroad facilities for suburban living nowadays, 
which condition applies to all our cities, a man can, in 
nearly every city, reach some suburb almost as quickly as 
he can go ‘‘ up-town.’’ Because it is dark when he gets 
home is no reason why he should refuse to live in the 
country, since it is not a particle less dark when he reaches 
his city residence. The truth is that there is’ a deal of 
objection to suburban living in the winter which is purely 
fancied: a truth which thousands of men have found out 
for themselves when once they could make up their minds 
to make the experiment. For it is a singular fact that 
once a man moves into the country a yoke of oxen cannot 
drag him back into a city life. 


|" IS sometimes the case, however, that the objection to 

living in the country comes from the wife or the daughter 
If there are wives kept away from healthy country living 
selfish husbands, there are also husbands denied the priyj. 
lege by thoughtless wives or daughters. I have seen men 
unwillingly compelled to abandon their comfortable coup. 
try homes in the autumn by their wives, who had but an 
eye single to their own social gratifications in going ‘‘ tg 
town.’”’ Of course, these gratifications are covered over 
by the necessity of being close to the children’s schools, or 
of the inability to keep servants in the country during the 
winter, and other kindred excuses. But when I hear these 
reasons set forth I always wonder how the thousands and 
tens of thousands of families who live in the country ajj 
winter manage to educate their children and keep their 
servants. For they do, and ofttimes they seem to do it 
more easily than city families. Of course, it is not neces. 
sary to consider these reasons seriously since they are o 
subterfuges. But it always seems about the most crue 
and heartless thing a wife and mother can do when she 
deprives the breadwinner of the home and her own chil- 
dren of those health-giving benefits to which they are 
entitled, simply that her own selfish social desires may be 
gratified — when she sacrifices lives for tinsel and trappings, 
Yet this is done by women each year, sometimes without 
a thought of what they are doing. 


ox 


T® long and short of the matter is that while thousands 

of men accustomed to exist in the cities during the 
winter are, at this season of the year, in the country, it 
would be well if they were seriously to look into the bene. 
fits of country life the whole year through — handy enough 
to the city for business and schools, if need be, but yet far 
enough away to insure a more reposeful living and purer air 
during the evening and night hours. The inconveniences 
are minor, and no minor inconveniences can outweigh the 
rich advantages of the purer air of the country and the 
health that comes from having sunshine on the four sides 
of one’s house. Thousands of our business men whose 
hours and incomes make it possible for them to do so 
would be infinitely bettered by living in the pure air of 
the country the year round. The city, no matter with what 
comforts they may surround themselves, nor how they may 
wall themselves in against intrusion, cannot give them that 
rest and recuperative strength which they need. A man’s 
mind cannot be at rest unless everything else about him is 
at peace. The very quiet of the country after nightfall is 
the best possible medicine for an active business man. It 
may seem to him ‘‘ deadly quiet ’’ at first, but after a while 
he begins to long for that ‘‘ deadly quiet.’’ His inter- 
est in neighborhood matters soon follows, and the health- 
iest result which suburban living has already brought to 
thousands of men has been a new interest in outdoor life 
and sports, often bringing them from town on an earlier 
train and shortening the hours of work; a new order of 
things of which the American business man has for a long 
time stood in sore need. Anything which is conducive toa 
slackening of the present pace of our business men‘is a 
move in the right direction. Business conditions will not 
suffer from it. No nation has taken such strides ina 
healthy interest in outdoor matters as has America during 
the last twenty years. But there are thousands who have 
still to throw to the winds erroneous ideas of the discom- 
fort of all-the-year country living and learn of its delights. 


ox 


ON. of the most satisfying pleasures which the editors of 

this magazine feel is that the present large success of 
THE Lapiges’ HoME JouRNAL can be traced directly to 
the plan it started some three years ago to encourage the 
building of suburban homes. No feature ever conducted 
in its pages was accorded such a degree of positive success 
as the various architectural plans and pictures of country 
houses which have been published. This general plan 
has been by no means exhausted. All that has thus far 
been done has simply led to its main plan, which, with its 
October issue, the magazine will set in motion, by placing 
the best skill of the leading architects of the country within 
the reach of everybody who wishes to build a pretty cour 
try home at a moderate cost. Each architect—and the 
list will include the best and most distinguished talent of 
Philadelphia, Boston and New York —will design for the 
readers of this magazine his model and most artistic cour 
try house at a given price, and it will be practical in every 
respect. And in this manner, and through other plans 
under way, the JouRNAL will do what it may and can 
point the people to the healthiest and sanest living. But 
all that a magazine can do, after all, is to point the way 
and make certain things possible and feasible. The dec 
sive point is with the individual. 


ax 


N° WOMEN in the world stand for greater and more lov- 

ing thoughtfulness for the men of their families than 
do the women of America. No sacrifice is too great fora? 
American wife to make for her husband. The busines 
men of this country must slow up, and one step 1 
direction is a life, after business hours, away from 
places of their activities. The American country SU 
can be the salvation of the American business man. 
likewise, can it give a more easily adjusted life to 
women. For our children it admits of no qu 
Cities never were made for children. 
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S THE training in women’s 
colleges the best for our 
daughters? 

Its advocates, at an early 
day, gave it the name of the 
Higher Education, which won 
the battle for it at once with 
that large unthinking public 
that is carried away by apt 
catch words and never stops to examine their 
curacy. Let us put aside popular clamor 
and our own previous beliefs and look at the 
yestion fairly and squarely. 

The dean of one of our colleges for women 
said in @ public address not long ago that 
the one thing of which the country could be 
justly proud was the education now within the 
reach of its women. She hinted that while 
cavilers might pick out defects in our system 
of government, in our political machinery, in 
almost every American custom and institu- 
tion which existed, the collegiate training 
oflered to our girls was an unmixed good, a 
new gilt of the God of Progress to humanity, 
inwhich the most malignant critic could not 
find a flaw. 

The woman who thus justified her office 
filed it with sincerity and zeal. She wasa 
“one-idead’’ person with a good deal of 
mental vigor, and was accurately trained in 
the technique of teaching. It was the busi- 
ness of her life. It probably never had 
occurred to her that life had any better busi- 
ness for a woman than to teach or to be 
taught in the college of which she was the 
dean, and over which she presided with rare 
grace. If this be true, if God created girls 
for no other end than to take or give‘a cer- 
tain amount of useful information, then this 
college fulfills His will thoroughly. 





OX 
The Dean was Surrounded by her staff of 
women professors. They all moved and 


spoke with the dignity and aplomb which 
became the heads of a great institution of 
learning. In front of them were the under- 
graduates, hundreds of eager girls, a little 
lean in face and jerky in movement, perhaps, 
but with all the magnetism and charm of 
youth. 

Outside of this group was a fringe of spec- 
tators, parents, teachers, and the guests of 
the day —- men and women for the most part 
who had achieved distinction in letters, in 
politics, or in the popular game of making 
money. They were all of accord now, 
smiling cordial approval. What work could 
benobler than that of the good dean and her 
aids—to mould in grand lines the coming 
woman of the new era? Where could she be 
more fitly moulded than here? 

The hall was of noble proportions. Out- 
side of the windows were the grounds of the 
college, great sweeps of meadow and wood- 
land, and stretches of beautiful waters. Not 
Magdalen herself could boast of a more beau- 
tiful setting. The buildings were solid and 
imposing. Millions of dollars had been 
freely spent in them to give to these girls the 
chance to gain precisely the same education 
as that of their brothers. 


ox 


This College is Not the Only One thus 
tichlyendowed. The United States can boast 
of a duzen— Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Smith and others —each with its huge build- 
ings, its ample demesne, its libraries, its 
laboratories, its gymnasium, and its corps 
di learned professors. In all of them the 
curriculum and customs of men’s colleges 
lave been closely followed—even to the 
amusements. The girl, like the boy, has 

rowing, her fencing, her basket ball, 
ven her football clubs. 

Even the terms in use in English schools 
ad colleges are copied with anxious fidelity. 

emotherly ladies who teach have dropped 
their feminine cognomens and have become 

tors, Deans or Fellows, and they and 
their pupils hide their pretty hair and frocks 
under the Oxford cap and gown. It must be 
confessed that this last effort to be masculine 
Mot successful, for while the women sweep 
wong in their floating black gowns as con- 
ly as a débutante in her first ball dress, 
scampish boys of King’s and Baliul tie 
up in a hard knot high on their backs 
there let them bob. Educate your boy 
ind girl alike to the last comma and point if 
Yu will—the boy will be a boy, and the 
birl, a girl! 

_ Im all the customs and habits of thought 
mwomen’s colleges there is a flavor of imita- 
Yon Of men and their doings which impresses 

Spectator as unnecessary. Why should 
these old and young women, if bent upon 
and useful work, dress like the boys 
Ord and copy their dialect? Is it an 
{0 prove that there should be no differ- 
€ven in dress in the training of the male 

le human being? 
habit of imitation, however, is but a 
Matter. The good Doctors and 

‘tows Will no doubt rid their college life 
is dilate day when their eyes are opened to 

ishness and lack of dignity. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Fducation 


fhe Best for Our Girls? 
By An American Mother 


Our Present Concern is with the training 
given in these colleges. Tens of thousands 
of anxious mothers to-day, uncertain what to 
do with their daughters, are bewildered with 
the public clamor of admiration for the col- 
lege education. It.is called Higher, meaning 
that it is superior to the training heretofore 
accessible to American women. 

The name is just, if it means that a girl now 
has an opportunity which her mother never 
had, to become a scholar in any department of 
knowledge which is opentomen. But whether 
this college education develops a nobler type 
of woman or leads a girl to a higher plane of 
life than did the old-fashioned training is a 
question not yet answered. 

Fifty years ago the daughter in a family of 
gentlefolk was usually educated in a quiet 
day school, or at home. She learned enough 
arithmetic to keep her accounts, enough 
astronomy to point out the constellations, a 
little music, and drawing, and French, history 
and literature at discretion. In fact, the 
peculiar characteristic of that old training 
was that it all was at discretion. Ordinary 
girls learned enough to enable them to pass 
intelligently through the ordinary happenings 
of their lives. But if a girl had the capacity 
or desire for further development in any 
special direction she easily obtained it. 

at 

Before the Birth of the New Woman 
the country was not an intellectual desert, as 
she is apt tosuppose. There were teachers of 
the highest grade, and libraries, and count- 
less circles in our towns and villages of 
scholarly, leisurely folk who loved books, 
and music, and Nature, and lived much apart 
with them. The mad craze for money which 
clutches at our souls to-day as Ja grippe does 
at our bodies, was hardly known then. 

The American had time for other pursuits 
and passions. Then, too, he had not then 
begun to codperate—to fuse himself into 
Guilds, and Unions, and Leagues. The 
individual developed slowly and fully. He 
followed his own chosen path. Now, the 
essential duty set before him is to keep step 
with some body of men, to be one of a 
majority —to sink himself in the mass. 

There was space in that calm, leisurely life 
for the full growth of personality. Hence, if 
a girl had a call to any kind of mental work 
she followed it quietly and steadily. She 
studied Greek, or mathematics, or literature, 
because Nature had fitted her for that 
especial study, while now the brains of all 
girls whose parents decide to give them a 
college education are packed with the same 
quantities of the same knowledge. 


or 


It Reminds Me of a Colonel, who, during 
the Civil War, before going to the front, had 
his whole regiment vaccinated and gav2 each 
man a dose of quinine, as “‘ there was no tell- 
ing what they might need some day.”’ 

The most important difference, however, 
between the old training and the new is that 
a girl, while she received the first, remained 
under home influences, while the undergrad- 
uate of to-day is taken out of family life and 
placed.in the atmosphere of a college. 

Our mothers at seventeen, while they were 
absorbing as much history, philosophy or 
foreign languages as was good for them, were 
learning at the same time, half-unconsciously, 
how to cook, to sew, to bring up children, to 
control servants, to take care of the sick— 
in a word, to be unselfish, skillful home- 
makers. If love came to them, as it comes to 
most women at that age, it found them in the 
shelter of their homes, guided by the wisdom 
of those who loved them best. 

Now, what does the Higher Education 
offer instead of this? 

It is only fair to let the colleges state their 
own case. I have before me all the cata- 
logues sent out by them to set forth their 
purposes and their advantages; also the facili- 
ties which they have for carrying them out. 


or 


The Dominant Purpose with them all is 
‘*to offer to the women of the country as 
liberal and thorough an education as that 
provided for its men.’’ Whether they do 
this or not I do not know, nor do I care now 
to inquire. 

The question of real importance is not 
whether these colleges give to a girl as liberal 
an education as her brother receives at 
Harvard or Charlottesville, but do they give 
to her the education which she needs? 

I am willing to believe that the instruc- 
tion is thorough in the interminable list of 
studies recited in these catalogues. They 
cover every branch of knowledge from the 
language spoken by the Ninevites to the 
measurements of a gnat’s foot. Learned 
professors from every country and the cost- 
liest appliances have been brought together 
to help the little Janes and Pollies, who come 
to be fitted for the work of life, to any kind of 
knowledge which they may choose, whether 
it be Sanskrit and the ancient Irish tongue or 
the Embryology of the Vertebrates. 


| Turn Over the Lists of exhaustive courses 
mapped out in these colleges—courses of 
research into Physics, or Archeology, or 
extinct languages, and wonder if this is the 
education which Jane and Polly really will 
need in life. 

Yes, without a doubt, if they are preparing 
to be teachers, if their business in life is to 
pack the rudiments of a dozen uncompre- 
hended sciences into the empty brains of 
other Janes and Pollies. Or, if they purpose 
to study medicine, some of this training may 
be of use. 

But the mass of undeveloped schoolgirls 
who crowd to the gates of our colleges do not 
purpose to be teachers or physicians. 


| 
Pause one moment and ask yourself what 


they are now and what they are likely to be. 

They are, as a rule, the daughters of pro- 
fessional men, clerks, journalists, etc., men 
who are not rich. It has been a hard effort 
to send them, but the fond father ‘* wants the 
girl to have the best that is going.’’ The 
generous provision made for scholarships and 
other helps to poor girls proves how large is 
this class of students in the colleges. 

If these girls hereafter have to go into the 
market-place to earn their living, nothing 
which they have learned in the college will 
help them to do it, except, as I have said, in 
two ways. No trade, no handicraft, no 
money-making knowledge is given to them. 
A boy leaves college fitted for the study of 
half a dozen professions or for entrance into 
business. But into what market will his 
sister carry her familiarity with protoplasms 
or the Semitic tongues? 

I shall be reminded, perhaps, of my former 
contention that the work of a woman in the 
world is not to make money —but to make a 
home; that her true business in life is that of 
wife and mother. 

That is true with regard to nine out of ten 
of these pretty girls who are tiptoeing about 
now in caps and gowns, and cherishing the 
fondest hopes that they may some day be 
learned Fellows and Deans. 


ax 
They Will Marry, Perhaps, or remain sin- 


gle, helpful sisters or aunts. They will have 
houses to manage, marketing to dd, stupid 
cooks to guide, babies to rear, sick children 
and men to nurse. 

Not once in a woman’s life, perhaps, will 
she be called upon to quote from an 
Assyrian-Babylonic epic, or to dissect a cat. 
But three times every day a meal must be 
cooked under her supervision. At any 
minute, be she cook or countess, she may be 
called upon to make a poultice for a sick 
child, to change the sheets under him, to 
know why the bread is sodden and the meat 
uneatable, to give medicine intelligently to 
the baby in her arms. 

The college, be it remembered, takes the 
girl for four years out of family life in which 
this kind of training would be given to her. 
Its controllers, in their anxiety to develop 
her brain as fully as that of a man, forget the 
woman’s life which is inexorably placed 
before her, and do not fit her for its inev- 
itable work. A German Fraulein, no matter 
how hochgeboren, is thoroughly taught the 
duties of a house-mother. In a few institutes 
and private schools domestic science is 
taught, but I know of no college for women 
in which nursing, cookery or any of the 
practical arts which she will need hereafter 
as wife or mother can be learned. 


ot 


The Pretty Undergraduate who always 
casts a shy glance at the glass, admiring the 
becoming cap, is taught all kinds of recondite 
knowledge, so as to be ready for any emer- 
gency. She is trained to ‘‘ draft bills for 
any social evil,’’ and to be prepared with a 
repartee if suddenly addressed in the ancient 
Frisian or Ethiopic tongue. This is the kind 
of preparation that is given her for her work 
in life. 

The White Knight carried a trap on his 
saddle to be ready if mice should climb up on 
his horse, and tied anklets about his horse’s 
legs in case sharks should bite him in the 
forest. ‘‘It is as well,’’ he said to Alice, 
‘* to be provided for everything.’’ 

There is one significant fact which bears 
on this question. It is that all the American 
women who have won distinction in original 
work of any kind received the old-fashioned 
training. College-bred women, so far, have 
been successful only as teachers. Is this 
because the woman in one case was suffered 
to develop naturally, like a growing tree, and 
in the other was moulded artificially, the 
same as is one brick in a‘heap of bricks? I 
cannot answer this question, 


at) 


One Fact is Certain and underlies the 
whole matter: The man eternally remains 
the man, and the woman, the woman; and 
that education is most profoundly wise which 
recognizes the difference and trains a girl 
thoroughly for her own womanly work and 
her own place in life. 
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ByAARAA 
Mrs. Burton 
Kingsland 


O DRESS well is an art, and all 
women are not artists, but to 
dress appropriately to the 
occasion is a possible acquire- 
ment for every one, and accord- 
ing to the old English proverb, 
‘All is fine that is fit.’”’ A 
truly refined woman would 
rather fotlow than lead a fash- 

ion, and she is not well dressed who seems, 
herself, to be secondary to her clothes. 

‘*Full dress’? means a gown with low 
neck and short sleeves, irrespective of ele- 
gance, It is worn at balls, the opera, at 
dinners, musicales and other evening enter- 
tainments at private houses. Many persons 
wear full dress in the evenings. After six 
o’clock it is correct, never before. 

For a ball the essential quality of a gown 
is its freshness. Simplicity often gives an 
added charm if the wearer is youthful. To 
the married woman should be left the silks, 
satins, brocades and velvets, the spangled 
laces and embroidered crépes. 

Dainty, diaphanous materials are most 
becoming to young faces. White organdy, 
chiffon, mousseline de soie, tulle and China 
crépe are some of the gossamer fabrics that 
led one enthusiast to remark that their wear- 
ers seemed the connecting link between 
women and angels! 

Girls wear in their hair natural or artificial 
flowers, gauzy-winged butterflies, or tied 
bows of ribbon or chiffon; married women, 
jewels and ostrich tips. 

Long white kid gloves, and patent leather 
slippers, or satin ones matching the gown, 
complete the toilette. 

Girls wear little jewelry — only a string of 
pearls, or ribbon about the throat holding a 
small pendant, while married women exhaust 
the resources of their jewel-boxes. The only 
difference between the dress at a ball and an 
informal dance is in the degree of elegance. 


ex 
Dressing for Opera, Theatre and Dinners 


A’ THE opera the women in the boxes 
appear in all the bravery of ball attire, 
with jewels galore. 

In England women do not hesitate to wear 
** décolleté’’ gowns at a theatre, concert, or 
even in a public restaurant, but in America 
it is thought more seemly to wear a high- 
necked gown, or a guimpe and long sleeves of 
lace or chiffon to fill in a low bodice, even at 
the opera, when not within the shelter of a box. 
White gloves only are worn at the theatre. 

Consideration for others has banished hats, 
Those who wear them upon entering, remove 
them before the curtain rises. 

For large dinners women reserve their 
finest gowns. They are subject to closer 
inspection and risk no defacement as at 
dances. Low neck and short sleeves are 
worn universally except by elderly or del- 
icate women, who cover neck and arms with 
some becoming arrangement of lace or 
chiffon. Patent leather or satin slippers and 
white gloves are worn. The latter are 
removed at table and resumed in the 
drawing-room or not, as one pleases. 

At informal dinners the gowns are often of 
black tulle jetted or spangled, black satin 
with low lace-trimmed bodices, or elaborate 
high waists of chiffon or lace are worn with 
skirts of silk, satin or velvet. 

Young girls make a distinction in their 
dress for little dinners by wearing lace or 
chiffon sleeves with their low-necked gowns. 

A hostess shows good taste in dressing 
somewhat more simply than her guests. It 
is optional whether or not she wear gloves. 
For luncheons, receptions and afternoon teas 
the guests wear street costumes, removing 
their wraps in the hall or in an upper room, 
but retaining their hats. The hostess and 
those receiving with her may be dressed as 
elegantly as they please, but high-necked 
gowns only are worn, without bonnets and 
often without gloves. In making her début 
the young girl generally wears white. 


ax 
When a Tea-Gown May be Worn 


EA-GOWNS, despite the name, are not 
worn at teas, nor is any semi-loose gar- 
ment suitable in which to appear in public. 
They originated at English country houses, 
and were found convenient to slip on after 
returning from ride or drive before dressing 
for dinner. The house-party would meet for 
afternoon tea, and if callers dropped in the 
informality of the occasion excused the 
négligée. In America they are worn occa- 
sionally by ladies who receive every week in 
the season, or at very small luncheons, and 
are supposed to indicate great informality. 
For “‘days at home’’ girls and young 
married women wear pale shades of cloth 
with pretty bodices; light silks, China 
crépes, or light bodices of silk or chiffon, 
with dark skirts. For older women, 
Fashion’s present edict imposes dressy black 
gowns in all varieties—such as _ before 
described for little dinners, but always made 
with high-necked bodices, or simple silk or 
satin gowns worn with lace fichus. 
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Dressing for the House and for the Street 

T HOME a woman should be guided in 
her manner of dressing by an even 
greater desire to please thanelsewhere. Her 
husband may be the most unobservant of men, 
but he will know when she looks neat and 
attractive, with hair newly dressed, and some 
pretty arrangement about the bodice of her 
gown. The practice of wearing soiled finery 

at home cannot be too strongly deprecated. 

It is a reversal of the proprieties when a 
mother dresses her daughters in a more 
expensive style than herself. 

In the street elaborate dressing is in bad 
taste. The old rule, ‘‘ dress so as to pass 
unobserved,’’ seems to have changed to 
** dress so as to challenge admiration,’’ but a 
gentlewoman who can afford to dress expen- 
sively would have her carriage to drive in. 

A costume of dark cloth, rough or smooth, 
with a becoming hat, not too large, stout 
boots, and dogskin gloves, worn rather loose, 
is the fashionable morning attire for the 
street in winter. A woman’s appearance 
must suggest that quality expressed in the 
slang of the day as ‘‘ well groomed.’’ For 
shopping, morning classes, charity meetings 
or informal visiting such dress is appropriate. 


or 
For the Afternoon Reception or Matinée 


hag THE afternoon the cloth gown may be of 

a lighter shade and the jacket cover a 
dressy bodice—seen only upon the removal 
of the coat in the house. With this, patent 
leather boots and white gloves add the touch 
of elegance that Fashion now dictates. 

A woman so dressed, if the gown be fresh 
and well fitted, may attend a reception, 
matinée or concert, or call upon her friends, 
and know herself appropriately garbed. She 
may meet others dressed in velvet, very light 
cloths or in gowns conspicuously elegant, but 
such do not go in the street on foot. 

For church a woman’s dress, while suitable 
to her station, should be so inconspicuous 
as to prove no distraction to her fellow- 
worshipers, and never suggest even by its 
tastefulness that it has occupied her thoughts 
overmuch. © Her cloth calling gown, if dark, 
with a simpler bodice and hat, would be 
appropriate. Absolute neatness—the first 
requisite in dress at all times—seems more 
than ever incumbent at church. Some 
women’s appearance suggests purity of soul 
—an outward sign of an inward grace. 


ox 
Dressing for Driving and Riding 


OR driving and coaching we now imitate 
the good sense and practical utility of 
English women’s dress. No gauze parasols, 
no dainty furbelows, but garments that fear 
neither sun, rain nor dust. A driving coat, 
covert jacket or golf cape, a hat without feath- 
ers, and which will stay on, defying wind 
and weather, a small parasol that shades 
one’s eyes without imperiling those of one’s 
neighbor, is an ideal outfit for a drive. 

For riding the fashionable habit is of 
Oxford gray cloth, black, or invisible green, 
made severely plain. When not mounted the 
wearer loops the train on a button at the 
back, which gives the skirt the appearance 
of an ordinary walking gown. In front it 
clears the ground by two inches. 

A single-breasted jacket, long enough over 
the hips to almost touch the saddle, and cut 
away in front, is worn over a waistcoat or 
flannel waist. In summer it is worn over a 
shirt-waist and left unbuttoned, or discarded 
altogether. Trousers or black tights are 
worn under the skirt. A Derby hat, or a 
sailor in the country, dogskin gloves and a 
crop or a ‘‘whanghee’’ (a flexible reed, 
tipped with silver) complete the costume. 


ax 
Costumes for Golf and Bicycling 


OR golf the regulation attire is a cloth 
skirt, three inches from the ground, flan- 
nel waist, jacket of scarlet cloth, and soft felt 
Alpine hat, trimmed with plaid silk scarf and 
long quill. For summer a duck skirt and 
shirt-waist are worn, with Alpine hat of 
stitched duck, with scarf and quill or pom- 
pon, or straw sailor, and chamois gloves, 
buttoned on the back of the hand. Russet 
shoes with hobnails or bits of rubber on 
the soles are worn to prevent slipping. 

For bicycling a skirt of double-faced cloth 
requiring no lining, three inches from the 
ground, with a jacket of covert, is worn with 
a flannel or shirt waist, according to the 
season, or the entire costume may be of the 
same cloth—including the Tyrolese hat— 
with cock feather at the side. Some prefer 
skirts of duck or heavy linen in summer. 

For rainy days girls are adopting the sen- 
sible fashion of wearing their golf suits. 

For traveling nothing is better than a cos- 
tume of blue serge or other serviceable 
woolen goods, tailor-made. The hat should 
be chosen with discretion. A becoming one 
gives a woman a distinct moral support. It 
should be small that the brim may not catch 
in the wind, and without feathers that fear 
dampness, or flowers that change in sunshine. 











Ninth Article 
in the Series 
“Good Form for 
All Occasions” 


For the Traveler and the Stay-at-Home 

A® ULSTER and soft felt hat are best for 
steamer wear, with calfskin boots or 
rubber-soled russet ones. 

At hotel tables a gentlewoman, when trav- 
eling, dresses so as to attract no attention. 
At breakfast a cloth or serge gown, with 
waist to match or a simple silk bodice, 
would be appropriate, and for dinner a more 
elaborate bodice with black silk or satin 
skirt, or a plain gown with pretty lace fichu. 
Nothing bizarre, no exaggeration of the pre- 
vailing mode would be worn. 

In summer young women live almost 
exclusively in shirt-waists and duck or piqué 
skirts, with sailor, Panama or Alpine hats. 
These gowns are varied for the afternoon 
with those of sheer nainsook, organdy, dim- 
ity, plain or dotted Swiss, foulard and 
batiste, and when tastefully made are appro- 
priately worn with flower-trimmed Leghorn 
hats for visiting, garden parties or luncheons. 
White gowns are much worn at church with 
hats that are tasteful but inconspicuous. 
Chamois gloves are popular for ordinary use, 
but many discard gloves altogether except 
for church or dressy occasions— comfort 
versus conventionality. 

It is a growing fashion for girls to wear 
low-necked gowns in the evenings. Comfort 
commends it. The materials are usually 
plain or flowered organdies, Swiss muslin 
worn over different colors, or silk skirts with 
chiffon waists. Simple ball gowns have 
renewed opportunities of usefulness. 

Older women wear foulards, canvas, nun’s- 
veiling, nainsook and dimity in the morning; 
grenadine, China crépe, summer silk and 
black net gowns in the evening. For church 
and visiting a simple or a dressy hat makes 
a difference of attire with these same gowns. 


ox 
The Rules which Regulate Mourning 


OURNING is not only an expression of 
grief, but a protection when one would 
escape observation—as though it rendered 
invisible. It should be therefore severely 
plain and exquisitely neat, not betraying 
overmuch interest in style and cut. 

A widow in her first year of mourning 
wears woolen or silk-warp fabrics, trimmed 
deeply with crape or with folds of the mate- 
rial, and for the street a jacket of cloth or of 
goods matching the gown, a crape bonnet — 
with tiny white ruche if desired—a very 
long crape veil and suéde gloves. All black 
furs are worn. In the-house some wear thin 
white collars and cuffs. In summer a widow 
wears nun’s-veiling, China crépe, Brussels 
net and black piqué, or white lawn with black 
ribbons in the morning. 

For the first three months the veil is worn 
over the face, but crape is so injurious to 
eyes weakened by weeping that many wear a 
face-veil of tulle or net edged with crape 
with the long veil thrown back. In summer 
and for common use silk veiling may replace 
crape. During the second year the widow’s 
cap is left off and the veil shortened. The 
third year lustreless silk is worn, crape 
discarded, and much is left to the option of 
the wearer. 

For parents, grown children, brothers and 
sisters, mourning is worn for two years— 
differing, however, in degree. For parents 
and children the veil is worn for a year; for 
brothers and sisters, six months is the usual 
period, and the garments would be plainer 
in the one case than the other. . 


on 
Mourning for Children and Relatives 


er wear plain black and no veil from 
the first. Especially do young girls 
omit the véil and wear crape toques or black 
straw hats, trimmed with chiffon or crape, 
with cloth, serge or Henrietta gowns for six 
months, and a touch of white after that. A 
bunch of fresh violets confers a certain dis- 
tinction to the woman in mourning. 

Children under twelve years of age are 
rarely dressed in mourning. For a child, 
parents wear it a year. 

For relatives, not in the immediate family, 
mourning is optional, but black may be worn 
for six months, and black and white for the 
remainder of the year. 

Theoretically, mourning is assumed for 
one’s relations-in-law the same as for one’s 
own relations. 

A bride, if married during the first year of 
mourning, resumes it after the ceremony. 

As mourning is discarded the models of 
gowns become more dressy until anything 
but colors is worn. 

Complimentary mourning is worn three 
months. Almost anything black is admis- 
sible but velvet and ostrich feathers. 

It is in good taste to wear black or dark 
gowns and gloves at funerals. 


we 
This is the ninth article in the series ““Good Form 
for All Occasions,” which was begun in November 
last. In the next (the August) issue 
** Conversation and Good Form in Public Places”’ 


Will be the subject of Mrs. Kingsland’s article. 





Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts, 
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ie order to reduce our 
stock of Spring and 
Summer materials, we # 
will make to 
fashionable suits and 
skirts at great reduc. 

, tions from former 
rices. One-third 
een cut off 

Price of nearly every 
cloth suit and skirt iy § 

4% ourline,and every wash 

suit and skirt has been 
reduced to one-half of @ 
former prices; but the 

J qualityof materials and 

workmanship is 
upto ourusual standard 
—just as food as’ if 
you paid double the 
money. 

Order from this Re- 
duced Price Sale as 
freelyas you wish; send 
back anything you 
don’t like and we will 
refund your money. 
Tailor-Made Suits, $10; 

reduced to $6.67. 


$13.34. 
rate All-Wool Skirts, 
“poe price $6; re 
duced to $4. 
$7 Skirts reduced to $4.67 





Suits, Separate 
Bicycle Skirts, Rainy-Day 
Suits and Skirts. j 


We are also closing out 
a few sample garments, 
which were made up for 
s exhibition in our sales 
room, at one-half regular 
yrices. We tell you 
hundreds of reduced-price 
garments in our 
Catalogue and 
List, which will be sent 
FREE, together with 
3 samples of materials, t 
any lady who wishes them, 


Write to-day for Cats- 
logue, Samples and 
Bargain List; don't 
delay —the choicest 

s will be sold 
first. 


THE NATIONAL 
CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West F 
23d 
Street, 
New 
York. 
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SOME DAINTY SUMMER PILLOWS | The Crown 
sc: selaeialiaambaaaaiaeally ine Lavender Salts 


| Refined 
| 

















Pungent 
| Refreshing and 
Invigorating 





Made with the same 
| care that distinguishes 
| the celebrated Crown 
| Perfumery and Toilet 
Powders. 





| POPULAR SIZES 
| 25 cts. and 50 cts. 


Sold Everywhere in 
CROWN 
Stoppered Bottles Only 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 


LONDON and PARIS 
Depot of American Importation 


























Sofa-pillow covered with dotted muslin. The Sofa-pillow of rose-colored silk with a cover This sofa-pillow is dainty and inexpensive. It 

dots are embroidered in four shades of pink made of strips of India linen and Valenciennes is made of white sateen covered with white 343 Broadway, New York 
silk. The ruffle is also embroidered and edged insertion hemstitched together. The ruffle is linen, with a border of drawn-work two inches 

with pink ribbon. Received a second prize. of five-inch footing edged with white ribbon. deep in the pillow and one in the ruffle. 





Nature’s yu. 
Garden 2" 


FLOWERS - PHOTOGRAPHED IN COLOR 
FROM LIFE 
‘THE only work which, in telling the life history of 
our wild flowers, thoroughly describes the efforts 
of each to attract certain insects for purposes of 





cross-fertilization. The illustrations are most remark- 
able. There are eighty plates. Thirty are superb 
examples of color photography, direct from living 


flowers. The merest beginner may instantly recog- 
nize the originals when met afield, It is unequaled 
as a popular guide because technicalities are carefully 
avoided. It is unsurpassed for class-room and library 
reference. Over 400 pages, 734 x 10% inches. 

The price is $3.00, but a copy will be sent, post- 
paid, on approval—to be paid for if satisfactory, to 
be returned if otherwise. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., PUBLISHERS 
34 Union Square, New York City 
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Sofa-pillow of pink silk with cover of squares Chrysanthemums and ferns, shadowed with Sota-pillow of pale green filled with milkweed 
of india linen, cat-stitched diagonally with cotton upon white book muslin over a pink lin- pods and covered with brown linen with plain 


green silk, and arranged checker fashion upon ing, make this attractive Shadow Pillow. The centre and drawn-work edge. The full ruffle is 
a square of fishnet. The ruffles are of fishnet. ruffle is edged with white lace. herring-boned at the edge. Q 


Are your teeth in 
‘danger? Sozodont ar- 


rests decay. 

Antiseptic; non-acid; delight- 
fully fragrant. 25c. and 75c. 
| HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, N. Y, City. 
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Sota-pillow of red and white checked gingham. A most inexpensive summer pillow made of An attractive sofa-pillow of a delicate shade of 


Around the four edges and in the four corners plain blue and white gingham, the stripes of pink covered with white linen, hemstitched at 
the alternate squares are worked with white. which are cross-stitched in linen floss. The regular intervals. The ruffle, which is gathered 
The ruffle is of red gingham hemstitched. ruffie is a gathered one of the gingham. finely on, is hemstitched to match the cover. 


Pears’ soap is nothing but 
soap. 

Pure soap is as gentle as oil 
to the living skin. 

Pears’ is the purest and best 
toilet soap in all the world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists. 








CASH PRIZES 


Are offered for the best articles made of 


BEAR BRAND YARNS 


Send postal for circular giving details. 


Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers 


NEW YORK 








Sofa-pillow of 


















pink and white checked Sofa-pillow of pale green covered with white This sofa-piliow is made of discarded hat and ' . I t ‘ onesie 
io ys cross-stitched in white. The ruffles fishnet upon which white linen braid has been sash ribbons which have been arranged artis- Silk are a T g INVISIBLE EYE 
Pink gi inely dotted Swiss muslin and plain sewed to form a pattern. ‘The ruffle is edged tically and symmetrically. The edge of the of the Past 
8'ngham, the Swiss one being on top. with the braid. Receivea a second prize. pillow Is finished with a fine silk cord. a aef 
PEET'S Invisible Eyes take the place of a 
: silk loops, and prevent gaping. Used and 
indorsed by all dressmakers. Indispen- 
sable to every dress. Eyes, 5c.; Hooks 
Ne t M f Will be given, under the title “A Dozen Goed Sofa-Pillows,” the second installment of pillows selected and Eyes, 10c. At all stores or by mail as ee oe i 
Xx ont { in the JOURNAL’s prize contest. The designs wil! be found quite as attractive as those illustrated above, PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. princi , 
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STONE MOUNTAIN, IN GEORGIA 


Near Atlanta is one of the sights of Georgia — Stone 
Mountain, a massive granite dome, 2000 feet high, 
rising abruptly from the plain. Its solid appearance 
is heightened by the almost complete absence of trees. 


HARPER'S FERRY, ON THE POTOMAC 


Nestling among the hills of West Virginia is Harper’s Ferry. It is 
situated where the Shenandoah River unites with the Potomac to 
force that passage through the Blue Ridge which Thomas Jefferson 
said was ‘‘ one of the most stupendous scenes in Nature.” 


THE GREAT DISMAL SWAMP 


On the borders of Virginia and North Carolina, near the seaboard, 
is a lonely morass, forty miles long and twenty-five wide, covered by 
a luxuriant growth of brushwood and timber. This is the Great 
Dismal Swamp. In slavery days it was a secure harbor for runaways. 


BAYOU TECHE—‘" THE EDEN OF LOUISIANA” 


For sixty miles above the broad Atchafalaya, Bayou Teche winds among the low, verdant hills of the Parishes of 
St. Martin’s and St. Mary’s in Southern Louisiana, bordered by oaks from whose wide-spreading branches hang 
‘garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic mistletoe.’ To-day, as when the Acadians came to this peaceful land, 
the loveliness of the shore is mirrored in the clear waters beneath, making a scene full of beauty. 


HICKORY-NUT GAP, FROM CHIMNEY ROCK MOCCASIN BEND AS SEEN FROM LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN 


The upper reaches of the French Broad River, North Carolina, disclose much While Lookout Mountain has no great elevation (2125 feet), it commands a remarkable prospect. Its chief verre 
romantic scenery, and, with the lower sections of the stream, possess a peculiar almost overhang the valley of the Tennessee River. Moccasin Bend, a section of the river which describes ast 
charm, One of the most striking features is Hickory-nut Gap. Chimney Rock devious course the shape of an Indian’s foot-covering, lies directly in front. Just beyond, enfolded in another 2° 
rises a sheer precipice 1000 feet high. Opposite, Bald Mountain rises 5550 feet. coil of the Tennessee, is Chattanooga. Lookout Mountain is the scene of the celebrated ‘* Battle Above the 
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ALONG THE RIO GRANDE 


On the southern border of Texas the Rio Grande 
divides that State from Mexico—at times a shallow 
stream, again a roaring torrent. For a long distance 
it finds its way through a picturesque cafion. 


Fe 
4 > : 7 
_ RS ae “THE LAND OF THE SKY” 

; The Appalachians, which extend from Canada nearly to the Mexican 
gulf, culminate in North Carolina and Eastern Tennessee in a group 
of lofty peaks —the highest east of the Rocky Mountains. There 
are forty-three points which are higher than Mount Washington. 


THE FAMOUS MAMMOTH CAVE, IN KENTUCKY 


It was about 1809 when the Mammoth Cave, in Edmonson County, 
Kentucky, was discovered in a romantic ravine. There are seem- 
ingly endless avenues, galleries and labyrinths aggregating over 
150 miles in length, with lofty halls, and a navigable river. 











ON THE PICTURESQUE INDIAN RIVER IN FLORIDA 
Some of the rivers in Florida, merging with the sea, seem more like inlets of the ocean than distinct streams. The 
shores, enriched by clusters of palm trees and other tropical vegetation, and varied here and there by cultivated 
tracts of orange groves, present a most picturesque aspect. The cocoanut palm is a common product, and groups of 
these trees are frequently seen. The above view was taken on the beach at Cocoa Landing, Indian River. 


IN THE STAR CHAMBER OF MAMMOTH CAVE 


In this vast under-world is a region of intense darkness and the deepest silence. 
A singular effect is produced in the great Star Chamber by the guides, who first 
extinguish their lamps and then relight them gradually, making the roof of the 
great vault appear as if studded with stars. 
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“ THE FATHER OF WATERS” AT NATCHEZ 


At 

Sree nn? the lower Mississippi River becomes highly picturesque, the bluffs being about 200 feet high. The great 

early one oe nut like-a lake, and its broad expanse is dotted with busy craft. The Mississippi drains a basin of 

Missouri ae m and 4 quarter square miles. It receives the tributary waters of four great rivers, and if the 
ongation be considered as the main stream ‘‘ the Father of Waters’’ has an extent of about 4200 miles. 
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APPETIZING DISHES FOR SUMMER-TIME 


Tenth Article in the Series of Illustrated Dishes 


PREPARED FOR THE JOURNAL BY JANET McKENZIE HILL, OF THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL 


BOILED HAM. Scrub a miid-cured ham and remove all blemishes; cover with 
cold water. Place over the fire and heat to the boiling point, then skim care- 
fully and cook at such a temperature that the water simply quivers slightly at 
one side of the vessel. Let cool in the liquid. Remove the skin. Cut in very 
thin slices. Garnish with nasturtiums and serve with prepared mustard. 





FILLETS OF FLOUNDER WITH GREEN PEAS. Dip fillets of flounder in melted 
butter, sprinkle with salt, pepper and lemon juice, fold in the centre, half cover 
with hot fish stock and cook in the oven about ten minutes. Arrange the fillets 
in a circle, one overlapping another, with green peas in the centre. Garnish 
with yolks of egg. Thicken the stock with flour and butter. 
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PIGEON CUTLETS WITH PUREE OF PEAS. Cut pigeons in halves, retain the feet 
and the lower leg bones, removing the others. Sauté with onion and a bay leaf. 
Let simmer in stock until tender. Cool under a weight. Mash the flesh side of 
each cutlet with chicken forcemeat; egg-and-breadcrumb and fry in deep fat. 
Dress against a purée of peas. Serve with tomato sauce. 





PYRAMID OF PEACHES. Cook eight or ten peaches cut in halves and pared, in 
a cupful, each, of sugar and water; drain; arrange, around a cork-shaped 
crouton, on small round croutons; put a blanched peach kernel or almond into 
the centre of each half peach. Boil the syrup with the juice of half a lemon 
until thick, then pour over the whole. Serve hot or cold. 





CABINET PUDDING. Fill a quart mould, buttered and sugared, with alternate 
layers of suitana raisins, cherries, citron (half a pound in all) and slices of stale 
spongecake. Beat three eggs; add salt, half a cupful of sugar and one pint of 
cold milk. Strain into the mould. Bake about one hour standing in hot water. 
Serve hot with a hot pudding sauce. 





HAM CROUTONS. Diplong, kite-shaped pieces of bread in melted butter ; brown 
in the oven; cool. Pound half a cupful of lean, cooked ham, chopped, one- 
fourth of a cupful of butter and two tablespoonfuls of Bechamel sauce to a 
paste; sift, then force through a bag and star tube upon the pieces of bread. 
Garnish with chopped white of egg, olives and cress. Serve as a luncheon dish. 





PINEAPPLE OMELET. Cook together two tablespoonfuls, each, of butter and 
flour; add one cupful of grated pineapple, and sugar and salt. Add to the well 
beaten yolks of five eggs. Fold in the stiffly beaten whites of five eggs, cook two 
minutes in a buttered pan; dry in the oven, fold, turn on to a hot platter, dust 
with powdered sugar and score with a hot iron. Serve with grated pineapple. 





CREAM OF CHICKEN, GLACE. Fold into a cupful of cream beaten stiff half a 
cupful of liquid chicken aspic and a cupful of chicken breast cut in tiny cubes; 
season to taste. Mould; chillin ice and salt. When slightly frozen cut in slices. 
Arrange, one overlapping another, in a circle about a lettuce salad. Decorate 
the slices with chicken butter tinted green with spinach. 





SPICED CURRANT ROLLS. Dissolve a yeast cake in a pint of scalded and 
cooled milk ; add flour for a“ sponge.’’ When light add three eggs, half a cupful, 
each, of sugar and melted butter, a teaspoonful of salt, and flourto knead When 
light roll into a thin sheet, brush with butter, dredge with cinnamon and sugar; 
sprinkle with currants. Roll; cutinto rounds. Bake about twenty minutes. 





BLACKBERRY SPONGE. Fill an earthen bow! closely with small cubes of bread, 
pouring over the bread, as it is fitted into place, hot blackberry juice —black- 
berries cooked until soft, with sugar to taste, and passed through a sieve. Use 
all the juice the bread will absorb. Set the sponge aside in a cool place for 
some hours, then turn from the bow!. Serve with blackberries, sugar and cream. 
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For : 


Warm Weather Jaunts 


BLUE LABEL 


Chichen and 
Turkey (boned) 


Whole Rolled Ox-Tongue, 
Boneless Ham, are deli- 
cious, appetizing, satisfy- 
ing and always ready. 
Best grocers keep them. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Don't Forget pit are enn 


Write for Booklet 
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** Hebe herself could serve no daintier cup’’ 


Yerba 
Maté 





The health-giving tea of South America, is a 
most delicious drink for hot weather. The 
addition of cracked ice makes it even more 
palatable than when served hot. It not only 
quenches the thirst, but cools the blood, drives 
away lassitude, quiets nerves, and stimulates 
brain and body. A glass of Iced Yerba Maté 
at bedtime, and you sleep through the hottest 
night. You wil! never use iced tea, root beer 
or any other non-alcoholic summer drink after 
trying this South American tea. And then it 
is so cheap —a dollar package makes 500 cups 


Trial package with booklet, 10c—Agents wanted 


Yerba Maté Tea Co., Sole Importers 
257 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia 














Gelatine 


I ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


ORANGE.MASS. | 





Makes Two Full Quarts Jelly 
Needs no Soaking or Measuring 


If your grocer does not keep it, send us his 
name and 13c. for full-size package and book. 
ADDKESS 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 








As quick as any in 


the freeze; better than 
all in the 
Lightning Freezer. 


ice cream. 


= 


SF 





A beautiful child’s book he raRno® 








in three colors free. Ad- a 
| dress North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Warm Weather 
suggests ice-cream. 


Economy suggests 
home-made ice-cream. 


Both suggest the 


Triple Motion 
White Mountain Freezer 


Which insures the finest product, in the shortest 
time, with the least expense. 
Send for “Frozen Dainties,” FREE 
The handsomest and most complete book of 
creams and ices ever published. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Department F, Nashua, N. H. 
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DAN BEARD’S NEW IDEAS FOR BOYS 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





OWN on the Ohio River, two 

boys, alone and unaided, erected 

a comfortable little house near 

Lawrenceburg, Indiana, on the 

sturdy trunk of a giant oak tree. 

These boys, one of Covington, 

Kentucky, and the other his cousin, 

from Indiana, selected an oak tree 

from which a local wind storm had 

broken off the top, and on the leveled end of 

the trunk thirty-five feet from the earth they 

jaid the foundation of the cozy little house 
seen in the accompanying picture. 

The house was christened *‘ Treetop,’’ and 
the aerial camp was furnished with a cot and 
gil stove. Upon several occasions the boys 
have spent the night in their crow’s nest, 
and in the morning have watched the reflec- 
tion of the sunrise in the three Tivers, 
Whitewater, -Big Miami and the Ohio, and 
from their window looked out upon the States 
of Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana. 


oor 


ONE-TREE house can be built with little 

trouble if you have sawed lumber handy. 

It may also be built entirely from the wood 

cut in the forest, and such a house is the 
most picturesque and romantic of the two. 

In the illustrations the reader will see that 
both rough and sawed material are used. 
The A blocks (Figure 1) are made from a 
good sound log about a foot or more in 
diameter and two feet long which is quar- 
tered, making four A blocks. 











A HOUSE THAT HAS ALREADY BEEN BUILT 





Bore holes through the A blocks for the 
spikes, and spike one upon each side of the 
trunk (Figure 2) with good long spikes, using 
at least three spikes to each block, and being 
careful to have both the A blocks upon the 
same level. Make the B sticks of ash poles 
split in half, or of two by four sawed lumber, 
and notch them about a foot from the end, as 
shown in Figure 5. 

Upon the A blocks rest the centres of your 
Bsticks and spike them to the tree (Figure 3). 


ar 


REST two more B sticks across the first pair 
‘ and at right angles to them, and nail 
this second pair securely to the tree (Figure 
4). Now take the struts or braces which have 
been previously trimmed to fit the notches in 
the B sticks (Figure 5), and, one at a time, 
put them in place, nailing the lower beveled 
ends to the tree trunk. 
This gives you a foundation upon which 
you can lay as many more B sticks as is 
ned necessary, and then floor with planks 
a in Figure 6. When the flooring is 
Securely nailed in place you will have a good 
strong platform upon which it will be a very 
simple matter to erect a house. 
For simplicity’s sake the platform in 
Figure 6 is entirely occupied by the house, 
m building it takes very little more 
material to build a platform large enough to 
BIVe Space for a bal- 
cony all around. 
you propose 
building a ara 
like the one in 
accompanying il- 
ogres Thee had 
ild a good 
sttong platform to be- 
sin with. This may 
Made of rough 
like the lower 
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pn Which the two- 
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the illustration. 





A TwoO-TREE PLAN (Figure 7) 








in the 
Treetops 


By DAN BEARD 


Author of “‘ American Boys’ Handy 
Book,” ** American Boys’ 
Book of Sport,’’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


Take four A blocks and nail them on each 
side of the two trees and see that they are 
upon the same level (Figure 7). Across the 
A blocks rest two good B sticks and nail 
them to the two trees as in the diagram. 

From sound two-inch planks saw out two 
corbel pieces of the form of D, Figure 7, and 














HOUSE ON TWO TREES 


measuring about seven feet on the top edge. 
Then cut the four struts (E, Figure 7), and 
two king posts (C, Figure 7), and saw off the 

















A THREE-TREE FOUNDATION (Figure 8) 





ends of the E pieces to fit the notches cut 
near the ends of the D pieces and in the sides | 
of the C plank. 

Fit the frame together and with some long 
screws, one at each end of the struts, fasten 
them in place. The strain upon this frame | 
is an up and down thrust, and it is only nec- | 
essary to hold the frame together until it is | 
hoisted up the tree and rested over the pro- | 
truding ends of the B sticks. The C and D | 
are then securely nailed to the tree trunk | 
with the largest-sized wire nails. On top of | 
the corbel D rest another corbel G, and spike | 
it to the tree, supporting the ends with two 
long struts nailed to the tree, 

From G to G lay some two by fours upon 
their two-inch edges and nail them in place. 
Over this nail your flooring and you will 
have a platform strong enough to hold a brick 
house. Erect a railing around your platform 
and build your house between the trees as 
you would upon the ground. 


or 


THREE-TREE house is built as a combi- 
nation of a two-tree and a one-tree house, 
You may use the king post struts and cor- 
bels described for the two-tree house, or you 
may make the trees act as king posts and 
the B sticks as corbels, as shown by Figure 8. 
In all cases use struts wherever there appears 
the slightest tendency to weakness. 
When you have built one or more of these 
houses you will have learned some of the 
fundamental principles of engineering, and 








A ONE-TREE House (Figure 6) 


thus, while having fun, you will have uncon- 
sciously materially added to your education. 
I know that some boys do not like to think 
that they are being educated, but fup and 
real education are so mixed up that it is hard 
to separate them, and the boys who are des- 
perately opposed to education must not build 
underground club houses, lake dwellings or 
treetop houses, for the first thing they know 
they will find themselves competent boy 
builders and engineers, and that would 
be a terrible thing for a youth who does 
not want to be educated. 


or 


‘ THE location of your proposed house 

is so high that your ladder will not 
reach the point, build a platform within 
reach, as in the picture of the two-tree house, 
and resting your ladder on this platform the A 
blocks for the proposed edifice may be nailed 
in place at the second level, as shown. 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail a 
four-tree foundation, for the reason that if the 
trees are accommodating enough to grow at the 
four corners of a square the four corner posts 
of your house are the living trees, and a floor 
can be laid upon a foundation of A blocks 
and B sticks arranged 
as they are in Figure 8 
between the trees 
where the boy stands 
on the ladder nailing 
a B stick. With this 
arrangement between 
two pairs of trees the 
floor is easily laid. 


ores 
This is the twelfth of 
Mr. Beard’s “New 


Ideas for Boys.”” In the 
next (the August) issue he 
will explain iw to have 


“A Zoo in the Back 
Yard” 
Telling how to make cages. 
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Comfort follows the use of Mennen’s Borated 
Taleum ‘Toilet Powder always, but in warm 
weather especially it becomes a luxury and a 
necessity not to be neglected. ‘The painful effects 
of Prickly Heat, Sunburn, Chafed Skin, Chapped 
Hands or Nettle Rash disappear instantly with its 
application, Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet 
Powder is made of refined talcum and _ boracic 
acid, and is free from starchy rice or other irritants 
contained in the imitations. : 





FOR SUNBURN 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder is a 
specific for severe sunburn. It allays inflamma- 
tion, cools, soothes and heals. 





FOR ATHLETES 


Mennen’s Borated Taicum Toilet Powder is espe- 
cially valuable after the bath or the rub; it refreshes 
the body and makes the skin soft and smooth, 





FOR BABIES 
There are probably no mothers and few nurses 
who need be told that Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder is essential to the health and com- 
fort of infants, or warned against any substitute 
whatever. Insist on having the box with the face 
of Gerhard Mennen. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 
100 Orange St., Newark, N, J. 


The genuine can always be identified by the portrait of 
Gerhard Mennen on the box, which is your protection against 
counterfeits. Sold everywhere, or mailed for 2% cents. 

Sample free if you mention this magazine. 
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UMMER -TIME presents to the house- 
keeper many problems that are 
absent in winter. In the city 
house the dust that finds its way 
through open windows, and the 
activity of some forms of insect 
life, call for extra care and vigilance on 
the part of the housekeeper. In the 
country insect life is active also, but, 
except in the case of flies, mosquitoes 
and ants, in a much less objectionable 
form than in the city. In the city, par- 
ticularly in an apartment house, one is 
always in danger of visits from the vermin 
of an adjoining apartment. 

Conditions from which, in the cold, dry air 
of winter, one need have little fear of danger 
to health or life, will in the summer be a 
serious menace to both if proper care is not 
taken of house and grounds. But with the 
aids within her reach no woman need find it 
hard to keep her house, her furnishings and 
surroundings in a sanitary condition and free 
from the ravage of the forces which tend to 
destroy them. In the care of the house an 
ounce of preventive is worth a pound of cure. 


or 
The Importance of Starting Right 


HERE is a difference of opinion among 
housekeepers as to which is the better 
time for a thorough cleaning of the house — 
spring or fall. It seems to me that as a pre- 
cautionary measure the cleaning should be 
done in the spring. In any case every part 
of the house should be brushed carefully, that 
no dirt nor dust may lodge in dark places, to 
breed insects and harmful bacteria. 

In summer the house should be as free as 
possible from heavy hangings and furniture 
that catch and hold dust. The draperies, 
rugs, furs and winter garments that are to be 
put away must be made perfectly clean and 
free from the least suspicion of moths or their 
eggs. The receptacles’ in which these arti- 
cles are to be kept must also be made abso- 
lutely free from all insect life, and then be 
closed so as to prevent the admittance of 
insects. One of the surest and _ safest 
methods of accomplishing this is by the use 
of carbolic acid, which must be used with 
great precaution, as when very strong it will 
burn the flesh. Wash every part of the 
closet, drawer or box, that will bear water, 
in a strong solution of carbolic acid (about 
five ounces of the crystals to two gallons of 
water). Wash drawers, boxes, etc., in the 
same strength of carbolic water. If the 
articles to be stored are perfectly clean when 
‘put away in these closets and boxes there 
need be no fear for them during the summer. 
It is a wise precaution when putting away 
furs to comb them out, lest a moth, or its 
eggs, may have lodged in them. 

The parts of the house that require the 
greatest care are the cellar, kitchen, pantries, 
bathroom and laundry. If these parts are 
kept in a perfectly sanitary condition there 
need be little fear for the rest of the house. 


or 
Cellar, Kitchen and Pantries 


£3 *eAVSe of the activity of all microbes, 

good and bad, the places where food is 
prepared and kept require special attention. 
A small piece of meat, fish, fruit, vegetable 
or cooked food left to decay in some hidden 
corner is capable of contaminating all the 
food in its vicinity. It may go farther and 
poison the atmosphere of the house. Milk is 
the most susceptible of all foods, and if kept 
where there is decaying matter, or where 
noxious gases can reach it, it may become a 
source of danger to health and life. The 
cellar, pantries, kitchen and the refrigerators 
should be inspected every few days and have 
a thorough cleaning at least once a week. 
The thorough drying of the refrigerator and 
closets is most important. 

The habit of throwing pailfuls of water on 
floors and letting it sink into cracks and 
holes in the boards is very dangerous and on 
no consideration should be allowed. A dirty 
floor, although disagreeable to see, is not the 
menace to health that the moisture and dirt 
is between and under boards. When wash- 
ing floors use a cloth and only water enough 
to remove the dirt. A few drops of carbolic 
acid in the water helps to prevent the devel- 
opment of insect life. 

Dissolve three pounds of copperas in two 
gallons of water and pour it into all the 
drains and cesspools at least once a month. 


ax 
Special Care is NeCessary in the Country 


4 bese housekeeper is not only in a measure 
responsible for the health and life of 
her own family, but she is, to some extent, 
responsible for the health of the community 
in which she lives. It is the duty of every 
member of her family, young and old, to 
codperate with her in keeping the house and 
surroundings in a sanitary condition. With- 
out this codperation it is impossible for any 
woman to keep the house and grounds in the 
condition that health and decency demand. 

It is now an accepted fact that most of the 
infectious diseases are carried in the air, in 










By Maria Parloa 





dust and in water. The housekeeper cannot 
control these three agents, but she can do her 
part toward keeping them pure. In the 
country her control of these important con- 
ditions is greater than in the city. 

Every dweller in the country, whether per- 
manently or transiently, should make it a 
matter of habit and conscience to do every- 
thing possible to keep the earth, air and 
water pure. Much of the disease and death 
in the country can be traced to the bad con- 
dition of the earth about the house, and the 
water that has been contaminated by the 
earth. If there is not a system of running 
water and sewers all the refuse water should 
be carefully carried in drain-pipes some dis- 
tance from the house and well. 


ax 
The Grounds and Outbuildings 


F DRAIN-PIPES are not possible then 
some sort of a receptacle, such as a small 
barrel, should be placed on a wheelbarrow 
near the back door, and all the liquid refuse 
be poured into it. It should be wheeled 
away every morning and night, and emptied 
around trees and plants at some distance 
from the house and the well. The barrel 
should be rinsed with carbolic acid water 
every few days. Never throw dirty water on 
the ground near the house or well. Have the 
grounds about the house raked once a week 
and burn the rakings. Burn all the sweep- 
ings and other refuse that collect in the 
house. If there are no animals to eat the 
kitchen refuse, and there is too much to have 
it burned, have a trench dug at a distance 
from the house and throw the dirt in a heap 
at one side. When refuse is put in this 
trench cover it with lime and earth, that 
it may not attract objectionable animals. 
The lime must be kept where there is no 
danger of its getting wet. 

The outdoor closet requites special care. 
It should be constructed in such a manner 
that it may be cleaned from the back with 
ease. The bottom should be flush with the 
ground, and of clay packed solidly and 
smoothly. Over this have a box which may 
be taken out easily. Put a thick layer of dry 
earth in the box. Have in the closet a large 
boxful of dry earth and a shovel; make ita 
rule that every person who uses the closet 
shall throw some of the earth into the vault. 
This place should be cleaned as often as once 
in two or three weeks. If the box is not 
possible cover the clay bottom with a thick 
layer of dry earth. No liquid should ever be 
thrown into a closet of this sort. 


ox 
Preventing Rust, Mildew and Mould 


HE heat and moisture of the summer 
months have a tendency to rust metals, 
mildew fabrics and cover all sorts of sub- 
stances with mould. Fermentation and putre- 
faction develop rapidly in vegetable and 
animal substances if they are not carefully 
watched. Lime and charcoal are two aids 
toward keeping the house sweet and dry, and 
the housekeeper should, if possible, provide 
herself with both of these materials. A 
barrel each of lime and charcoal in the cellar 
will tend to keep that ‘part of the house dry 
and sweet. A bowl of lime in a damp closet 
will dry and sweeten it. A dish of charcoal 
in a closet or refrigerator will do much toward 
making these places sweet. The power of 
charcoal to absorb odors is much greater 
directly after it has been burned than when 
it has been exposed to the air for a length of 
time. Charcoal may be purified and used 
again and again by heating it to a red heat. 
The lime must be kept in a place where 
there is no chance of its getting wet. The 
heat liberated by the union of water and 
lime might set any near-by wood on fire. 
Lime slakes if exposed to the air, therefore 
the barrel must be kept covered, and such 
quantities taken out from time to time as are 
needed about the house and grounds. 


ox 
Keep the Cellar Closed on Hot Days 


HE cellar windows should be closed 
through the heat of the day and opened 
during the night. The atmosphere in the 
cellar is so much colder than that outside in 
the middle of the day that the moisture-laden 
air condenses on walls and metals, producing 
mildew and rust. 

Articles of leather, whether in furniture or 
clothing, are liable to become mildewed, par- 
ticularly. in localities near large bodies of 
water. Therefore such articles should be 
inspected frequently and wiped with a soft, 
dry cloth. Springs of beds rust in such 
localities and, unless they are covered, will 
stain the bedding with rust. Make covers 
for the springs with some strong material, 
sew long tapes on each side, let them meet 
under the springs and tie them firmly. 
Articles of iron, such as stoves that are not 
in use, the casing of the furnace, etc., should 
be protected from rust. They may be 
rubbed with any kind of liquid fat, free from 
salt, or a good coat of linseed oil or kerosene 
given them. At the paint-shops they sell a 
varnish for this purpose. 
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In Summer Everything Must be Kept Dry 
LL wash fabrics, particularly 

goods, mist be carefully guarded against 
mildew. It is not safe in very hot weather 
to dampen such articles over night. All 
soiled articles should be made perfectly dry 
before being put aside for the laundry. 
Toilet articles, such as towels, sponges, 
brushes, etc., should be dried thoroughly 
every day. It should be a law that from 
cellar to attic there shall not be a garment or 
cleaning appliance left wet for twelve hours, 
unless it be in a bow! or tub of clean water. 
This care to keep the house and everything 


starched 


in it dry will do more than anything else to | 


keep it in a healthy condition. When possi- 
ble have a fire two or three times during the 
summer. This will dry out the house. 

A house that has the doors and windows 
well screened is protected against flies, mos- 
quitoes and moths. It is important that 
every window from attic to cellar should have 
well-fitting, unbroken screens. 

Cockroaches, bedbugs, ants and fleas cannot 
be excluded from the house by such simple 
means, and once they get a foothold it re- 
quires heroic measures and great vigilance 
to exterminate them. 

The use of about one per cent. of carbolic 
acid in the water when washing walls, wood- 
work and floors will insure immunity from 
these insects, provided that your neighbors 
do not send them to you. 


, or 
Remedies for the Extermination of Insects 





OCKROACHES, the most troublesome of | 


all insects, are found about the kitchen 
and pantries. Absolute cleanliness is the only 
safeguard against them. The kitchen gar- 
bage is an attraction tothem. Nota particle 
of garbage should be left in the kitchen over 
night. Turpentine added to the water when 
washing around the range and water-pipes, 
and a little poured into the drain-pipes, is a 
good preventive. Many of the insect powders 
will kill them. The following wash will 
exterminate them: Mix together in a large 
bottle half an ounce each of corrosive sub- 
limate and powdered camphor, half a pint 
each of wood alcohol and turpentine. Have 





the room cleaned and apply the wash with | 


a small brush. 
grooves in floors, walls and furniture, and 
brush the top of the picture mouldings. This 
is a deadly poison. 

To banish fleas spray the infested places 
with the following preparation: Into a bottle 
put two ounces of oil of bay and four ounces 
of ether. Into a second bottle put fourteen 
ounces of alcohol and four ounces of oil of 
eucalyptus. Let these stand for two hours, 
shaking occasionally, then strain through a 
piece of fine cheesecloth into a large bottle. 
This may be used for flies also. Keep the 
bottle well corked. Cleaning the room with 
carbolic acid water will exterminate fleas. 

Ants are one of the mgst difficult insects to 
deal with. What proves effective in one case 
has not the slightest influence in another. 
The only sure way to exterminate them is to 
place plates coated with lard around their 
haunts, and when a plateful has been trapped 
drop the plate in a pan of hot water. These 
traps must be set again and again until the 
ants have entirely disappeared. 


ox 
To Screen and Keep the House Cool 


HEN one can afford it, it is wise to have 

the house screened with some one of 

the many good wire screens that are in the 

market. There are many people who cannot 

afford to do this, but that is no reason why 
the house should be given over to insects. 

Cotton mosquito netting is cheap and dura- 
ble enough to last one season. The best way 
to use this is to tack it over the window on 
the outside, letting about a quarter of a yard 
come below the window-ledge. This should 
remain loose. Have strips of flexible wood 
made to fit tightly across the window-ledge. 
Draw the loose end of the netting down on 
the ledge and press the pieces of wood on it. 
This will keep the netting in place. When 
the blinds need to be opened or closed the 
strip of wood can be lifted and the hand 
slipped under the netting. 

In the city, where the contaminating dust 
flies so freely, one can have frames made 
to fit under the window-sash. Cover these 
frames with a cheap cotton and wool flannel; 
it should be very thin. These screens will 
keep out the dust while they admit the air. 
Of course the air does not pass through them 
as freely as it would through the open. netting. 
In the city, where windows are exposed to 
reflected light, they protect the eyes and at 
the same time admit the light. In very hot 
weather these screens may be made very wet, 
thus cooling the air that passes through them. 


ax 
Flood the House with Light and Air 


T MUST be borne in mind that both air and 
sunlight are important factors in keeping 
the family and the house in.a healthy condi- 
tion. Nothing could be worse than the habit 
some people have of keeping the house in 
darkness from early morning until night. The 
house should be flooded with light and air for 
several hours each day. The first thing in 
the morning open all the windows and blinds 
and let the air sweep through the house; 
finish the morning work as soon as possible, 
then close the blinds or draw down the awn- 
ings. If the weather is hot, close the 
windows on the sunny side of the house. 
When the sun begins to go down open them. 





Force it into the cracks and | 





















HEALTH 


WAFER 


This is what you've been 
waiting for! 





The Wafer itself is just one-quarter inch larger 


than the above illustration 


shows 


original 
is 
four 
times 


large 


Sold by 
LEADING 
GROCERS 


Packed at the ovens and sealed in 
ONE POUND BOXES ONLY 


They retain their fine flavor 
and crispness 





Manufactured from the celebrated 


Franklin Mills Flout 


A Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 





Postal with your grocer’s name 
brings free sample 





Manufactured and distributed only by 


Liberty Bakery 


(Department A) 
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F FEASIBLE 
take hammocks 
and ropes for 
swings along with 
you when you go 
on your picnic, 
and don’t forget a 
**joggling board.’’ 
This is a very 
popular inven- 
tion from South 
Carolina, and con- 
sists of a plank 
one inch thick, 
one foot wide, and 
ten feet long, 
which, when supported at each end by solid 
supports, or ropes from the limb of a tree, 
forms a springing board seat which responds 
to every movement of the person sitting in 
the centre with a gentle, delightful joggle. 

If you use a wagon, stage or omnibus to 
reach the picnic ground, start a game of Turn- 
pike-loo. First divide your party into two 
sides, the lefts and the rights, including the 
driver. Each side names and counts all 
wimals passed upon their respective sides — 
adog, cat, sheep, pig, cow, horse or domestic 
fowl. Each counts one; a man, woman or 
child, five; an animal with a bell, fifteen; an 
animal looking out of a barn or stable win- 
dow, twenty, and a baby in a farmhouse 
window, fifty. The game is two hundred. 

The driver should endeavor to pass all ani- 
mals upon his side; but the leader of the left 
may get out at times and 
thwart the driver by chas- 





ingand coaxing the crea- SHINE FLAME BRIGHT, 

tures to his side. The 

game is exciting, produ- PROVE PM RIGHT: 

cing much mirth for the 

picnickers and much BURN ALL NIGHT, 

amazement among the MY LITTLE LIGHT. 

farmers and live stock. y, 

an ar ae 

GREAT improve- cy 


ment upon the old- 
fashioned hamper of 
heavy dishes is the 
modern pasteboard box filled with cheap 
wooden pie plates and paper napkins. Wrap 
your sandwiches in a damp napkin and with 
an outside wrapper of confectioners’ paraffine 
paper, and pack them in pastehoard boxes. 
, Mayonnaise dressing, etc., may be 
carried in wide-mouthed glass jars. 

Pack the ground coffee in the coffee-pot, 
toll an egg in paper, making it into 
bundle large enough to fit on top of the 
coflee with no room to roll about. 

The butter or other grease left after the feast 
may be melted and poured into the small 
paper or wooden boxes. A wick of twisted 
paper or rag thoroughly soaked with the 
grease will make a lamp. Name the lamps, 
st them afloat, and the light which goes out 
last is supposed to be your truest friend. 

In Virginia and Kentucky it was an old- 
‘ime custom for the gentlemen to spend the 
forenoon hunting and fishing, and the slaves 
n the afternoon cooked the game and fish in 
seat iron pots hung over blazing wood fires, 

making a savory dish for the ladies 
vho joined the party toward evening. This 
Sthe origin of the modern Burgov. 





A JOLLY Game OF JACK FAGOTS 


you have a Burgoo ask a certain 
your guests to bring a raw, dressed 
Vetetahies or goose, and others to bring 

Peeled and ready for the pot. 
cook, or Burgoo Master, brings 
freshly ground black pepper, salt 
ives and lemons. 
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S A SUBSTITUTE for the old-fashioned, 
cumbersome iron kettle take a new, 
large, pail-shaped clothes-boiler bought forthe 
occasion. Build your fire between two green 
logs and use the logs to support the boiler 
over the flames. Half fill the pot with water 
and pour in all the vegetables and meats, 
and allow them to boil slowly until the bones 
settle to the bottom and the other ingredients 
are reducéd to a pulp. 

It takes time to properly cook a Burgoo, 
and the contents of the pot must be stirred, 
especially when it is nearly 
cooked, in order to prevent 
the vegetables and meat 
from burning and imparting 
a scorched flavor. 

The stirring is done with 
long-handled paddles 
crudely whittled by the men. 
The young people who take 
turns in stirring do so by 
walking around the steam- 
ing caldron to the time of 
vocal music, and should any 
maid by accident or design 
click her paddle against one 
in the hands of a young 
man, the young man may 
claim a penalty. 

When the soup is done it 
is seasoned to taste, and 
must be served hot. The 
olives are extracted from the 
olive jar, and one olive is 


— 


iS, 


ry 
wea 


placed in each 
cup with a slice 
of lemon. The 
olive liquid re- 
maining in the 
jar is poured into 
the hot soup, and 
then the soup is 
ladled out and 
$ poured over the 
' lemon and olive 

in each cup, and 
if the Burgoo Master has attended strictly 
to his work the picnickers will find it one 
of the most delicious and satisfactory soups 
which they have ever tasted. 


ox 


HE preparation of the Burgoo does not 
employ all hands of a large party all the 
time, and the idle ones may amuse them- 
selves with a game of Jack Fagots. An 
armful of fagots is held a foot from the 
ground and allowed to fall, and then the first 
player hooks out with a crook as many fagots 
as possible without disturbing the remainder. 
The slightest movement of a fagot not hooked 
ends the turn, and after counting the score 
the fagots are 
bunched and 
allowed to 
fall for the 
next player. 
The sticks 
removed by 
each player 
constitute the 
individual 
scores. 

This game 
produces a 
great amount 
of fun. 

Pic-peg-pin 
pitching is a 
great game 
for hilarious 
fun. The 
pegs are sticks, two feet long, sharpened at 
one end, and nine in number. Put the 
pointed ends in the ground, forming a 
diamond, with each peg two feet from its 
nearest neighbors, and the one at one apex 
about twenty feet from a taw line. 

Let all the girls, big, little, married and 
unmarried, form one side, and an equal num- 
ber of boys, old and young, form the other 
side. The boys then choose a First Lady, 
who is to lead their opponents, and the girls 
choose a First Gentleman, who is to com- 
mand the men. With three short clubs in 
her hands the First Lady toes the taw line 
and endeavors to knock all the pegs down in 
three consecutive throws with the clubs. The 
pegs are then reset and the score recorded. 





“ Don’T FORGET A ‘ JOGGLING BOARD’”’ 


HOW TO HAVE FUN AT A PICNIC 


Author of ‘‘American Boys’ Handy Book,” “‘American Boys’ Book of Sport,”’ etc. 


HE First Gentleman then takes the clubs 
and his turn. When all have had a 
turn the individual scores are compared, and 
the right arm of each man or boy is bound 
with a pocket-handkerchief to the left arm of 
the girl, woman or matron whose score most 
nearly approaches his own, and the First 
Lady and First Gentleman choose up for 
sides, taking a couple at each choice. In the 
order of their score number the couples now 
take their turn pitching clubs at the pins, the 
man, of necessity, using his left hand and the 
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ALL HANDS STIRRING THE BURGOO 


woman her right to throw the clubs, which 
they do simultaneously. 

The scores are again compared and the 
couples bound into fours, and the fours into 
sixes, until each side is bound into a contin- 
uous line with only the left hand of the end 
man and the right hand of the end woman to 
pitch peg-pin with and make the final score, 


ox 


AWN HAB-ENIHAN.—Mark with a 
whitewash brush upon the grass, or 
scratch with a stick upon the bare ground 
or hard sand twelve concentric circles. Num- 
ber the rings from the outside to the centre. 

Supply each player with a dozen smooth 
stones about ‘the size of the palm of one’s 
hand. If you can get flat water-washed 
stones with rounded edges they make the 
best ‘‘ habs.’’ Standing upon the taw line at 
the distance from the target agreed upon, each 
player in turn pitches a hab at the ta-get or 
‘*enihan,’’ leaving a stone inside the circle 
struck. But if his hab rests upon a line 
which bounds the rings he loses his turn 
after the first shot. The player may remove 
a hab from the circle last struck, or set 
another hab in it, or, counting from where 
any one of his 
habs rest, can 
move that 
hab as many 
circles to- 
ward the cen- 
tre as corre- 
spond with 
the number of 
the circle last 
struck. 

If this 
moves the hab 
to the centre 
and leaves 
some figures 
over he can 
place a new 
hab forward 
as many rings 
as correspond with the numbers left over. If 
any player can cast two habs into a circle 
occupied by some other player’s hab the suc- 
cessful player captures the other hab and 
removes it. The game consists of any speci- 
fied number of points, and when any one of 
the players has no habs on the enihan the 
game is ended. Then each player counts the 
number of his habs in the centre and the 
number of captured habs, and whoever has 
the most adds to his or her individual score 
the number of habs left on the enihan. The 
players have three objects constantly in view : 
to protect their habs from capture by getting 
more than one in the same circle, to work to 
the centre, and to capture the opponent’s 
habs. This is a good outdoor game. 
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Ghe Laundry 
Moth 


Fine wash gar- 










ments are rarely 


worn out. Their 
destruction be- 
gins and ends 
in the laundry, 





where they are 
washed promiscu- 
ously with some 
alkalifer- 
ous soap 
only in- 
tended for 
strong-fiber- 
ed cloths. 
Alkali is the laundry moth. 

The proper way to wash ex- 
pensive garments and laces is to 
shave about half a cake of Wool 
Soap in one quart , of water, and 
boil until the <3 y soap is 
thoroughly £ dissolved. 
This makes 





a soapy 
solution which 
will, when used ac- 


cording to instructions,thoroughly 
clean the most costly fabrics and 
make them soft and dainty with- 
out the least injury to the fibers. 
Wool Soap contains no alkali 
or other harmful ingredients. 
Wool Soap is the ideal home 
soap, 
and its 
popu- 
larity is 
vouched for by 
thousands of 
home-keepers, 



















who use it con- 
stantly and daily 
in every depart- 
ment of home 
work — especially 
for the toilet and 
in the bath. 
Wool Soap is sold 
in department and 
best grocery stores 
everywhere. 


Swift and Company 
Chicago 
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MALL fruits are now in season in 

almost all sections of the United 

States, and watermelons and canta- 

loupes are just coming. Almost all 

fruits are more palatable served 

t raw than cooked. Those contain- 

ing a large amount of fibre, or with 

dense and hard flesh, are no doubt more 

easily digested when cooked than when raw. 

Small fruits are never looked upon as being 

so important as the larger ones on account of 

the great mass of small seeds. These seeds 

are made by Nature indigestible for the con- 

tinuity of the plant, and are, therefore, fre- 

quently irritating to both the large and small 

intestines, which they clog, as it were, pro- 
ducing various dangerous diseases. 


ax 
Some People Cannot Eat Strawberries 


TRAWBERRIES are in season in certain 
parts of the country this month. Many 
people may eat them with impunity; others 
must handle them carefully, as they produce 
strawberry rash, and they contain an acid 
which is detrimental to rheumatic people. 
Currants are not nearly as digestible as 
strawberries. The acid is rather more severe, 
inducing one to use an over-amount of sugar. 
As raspberries are rather sweet we have 
fallen into the fashion of mixing the over-acid 
currant juice with them, both in serving and 
cooking, thus making both more palatable 
and more wholesome. Acid fruits are fre- 
quently more acceptable when made into 
sherbets, as they are then greatly diluted, 
Sherbets are preferable to cold acid drinks, 
as they are eaten, not simply swallowed, and 
are thus less overpowering to the stomach. 

Strawberries may be served with or with- 
out the hulls. If they are hulled they must 
be handled lightly and the hulls taken off 
just before serving time. If the berries are 
sandy put them in a colander and lift care- 
fully in and out of a pan of water; do not 
allow the water to dash down on and mash 
the strawberries. Then turn them into a 
glass dish. Sugar may be passed with them. 
Never sprinkle the sugar over small fruits 
until they have been helped into the serving 
saucers, otherwise they become wilted and 
tough, and lose flavor and odor. 

When served with the hulls on strawber- 
ries should be neatly arranged around the 
edge of individual plates with a little 
powdered sugar in the centre of each plate. 
When eating take them by the stems, dip 
into the sugar, and eat them from the hulls. 


ox 
Small Fruits Require Careful Handling 


ASPBERRIES and blackberries do not, 
as a rule, require washing. They must 
be handled carefully in looking them over: 
being soft they are easily bruised. Arrange 
the raspberries on a flat glass dish, sort of 
tossing them up into a pyramid. You may 
sprinkle over a small amount of currant juice 
and serve them with powdered sugar. The 
more hygienic way is to eat these berries 
without sugar, getting the true flavor. 

Peaches are most attractive when served in 
their own skins. Serve just at the right 
temperature, not warm, but still not over- 
chilled. This makes all fruits sour. 

Grapes are daintier served in a flat, open 
basket, decorated with their own foliage, and 
as baskets are now used for all sorts of table 
decorations they are doubly beautiful. 

Plums, if served raw, may be put in a flat 
dish or basket garnished with greens and 
passed just as one would serve peaches. 
Plums should be peeled before eating. Pears 
and apples may be served in the same way. 
Fruit is always attractive when garnished 
with leaves. 

Cherries are palatable raw, but without 
doubt they are more digestible when cooked. 


or . 
Watermelons Should be Well Chilled 


Vy Se aeeons and cantaloupes are 
always best served simply chilled — not 
cold enough to be unpalatable and tasteless, 
but with no tinge of warmth. Cantaloupes 
should be scrubbed as soon as they come into 
the house, and put in the refrigerator or 
cellar or in cold water until serving time. 
Cut in halves, remove the seeds and serve. 
Do not fill the spaces with ice. It simply 
chills the part with which it comes in con- 
tact, and the water is objectionable in the 
centre of the cantaloupe, as it destroys both 
flavor and odor. Nutmeg melons should 
be cut crosswise; muskmelons lengthwise. 
Use a spoon for eating. 

The daintiest way of serving a watermelon 
is to cut off each end so that it will stand 
easily, then cut the watermelon into halves, 
putting each half on the table. Serve by 
scooping it out in large tablespoonfuls. 

If peaches are to be served sliced they 
must be freshly peeled and sliced just at the 
last moment. Like all other fruits peaches 
wilt and shrivel if they are sugared, and turn 
dark if they stand after being peeled. 


An effective and appropriate combination 
is frequently made by using light and dark 
fruits. For instance, red, white and black 
currants mixed, white and red in proportions 
of half and half, with just a few black ones to 
show the coloring. Red and black rasp- 
berries are the better for the mixing. White 
and dark grapes garnished with their own leaf- 
age, and with here and there a tendril stick- 
ing out, give pleasant variety to the table. 


ot 
Can and Preserve This Month 


ULY is the month for the conning and pre- 
serving of small fruits and making fruit 
syrups for winter use for sherbets or creams. 
To can strawberries without sugar, stem 
and wash the berries, carefully fill them 
into glass jars, adjust the rubbers and put 
the tops on carefully; do not fasten them 
down. Stand the jars in a wash-boiler, the 
bottom of which has been protected by a 
rack; surround them half way up with cold 
water; cover the boiler and bring quickly to 
boiling point. You may now fill two jars 
from a third, being careful not to place the 
lids on the table where they will become 
contaminated by any dust that may be float- 
ing in the room.. Remember, fruit is easily 
kept when one understands surgical cleanli- 
ness. The jars must be filled to overflowing. 
Put on the lids, fasten, wipe the jars and 
stand carefully away to cool. 

Another method is to put the berries into a 
large porcelain-lined kettle. Have the jars, 
lids and rubbers in hot water. When the 
strawberries reach the boiling point lift them 
carefully, fill them into the jars, again over- 
flowing, adjust the rubbers, take the lids 
from the boiling water and put them on the 
jars; fasten, wipe and stand aside to cool. 


an 
Preserving Strawberries in the Sun 


TRAWBERRIES may be preserved in the 
sun. For this purpose select the dark 
red berries. Stem, wash them carefully and 
weigh. To each pound allow a pound of 
sugar. Heat large stoneware platters until 
they are quite hot. Dust them over with 
sugar; cover them with a layer of straw- 
berries and then put over the remaining 
quantity of sugar. Cover with glass and 
stand in the hotsun. As soon as the sun goes 
down, before dampness begins, bring these in 
and put them in a warm room over night. 
The next morning put them out again in the 
sun. By this time the strawberries will be 
soft and thoroughly saturated with the sugar 
and cooked by the sun. Lift each carefully 
with a fork, putting it into a tumbler. Boil 
down the syrup until it jellies, pour it over the 
strawberries and stand them aside to cool. 
Cover with two thicknesses of tissue paper 
before putting the lids on the tumblers. 

To make strawberry syrup, stem and mash 
very ripe berries and drain them over night 
in a jelly-bag. Next morning turn into a 
porcelain-lined kettle, and add half a pound 
of sugar to each pound of juice. Boil ten min- 
utes, put into sterilized bottles, cork and seal. 

To can raspberries, look over the berries 
carefully and fill them into jars. Fill each 
jar with currant juice, stand them in a boiler, 
and proceed precisely the same as for the 
strawberries. If sugar is desired dissolve it 
in the currant juice, allowing a pound of 
sugar to each pint of juice. 

Blackberries may be canned exactly the 
same way, with or without the sugar. Sugar 
takes no part whatever in the preservation of 
the fruit, unless it is used in sufficient quantity 
to preserve the fruit; then its thickness pre- 
vents the micro-organisms from entering. 


Ox 
When Canning Plums and Cherries 


HEN canning plums select large ones. 
They should be scaled, peeled and 
weighed. To each pound allow half a pound 
of sugar. Puta layer of sugar in the bottom 
of your preserving-kettle, then a layer of 
plums, another layer of sugar and another 
layer of plums. Let these stand all night. 
You may also arrange some on plates or on 
glass dishes. Next morning bring these 
slowly to boiling point and skim. Lift each 
one carefully, arranging it in the jar; fill the 
jar with boiling syrup to overflowing; adjust 
the rubber, put on the lid and fasten at once. 
The lids should be kept in boiling water and 
taken out and put on the jars just as they are. 
To can cherries, stone the fruit or not, just 
as you please; fill them into jars, cover with 
cold water, and you may add sugar or not, as 
you wish. Stand them in a wash-boiler, 
having first adjusted the rubbers and put the 
lids on carelessly. The lids must not be 
fastened down, as the water will expand in 
heating and break the jars. Surround with 
cold water, cover, bring to boiling point and 
boil continuously for twenty minutes. Lift 
one jar at a time, adjust the lid without lift- 
ing, and stand aside to cool. Cherries are 
much better Without sugar; if sugar is needed 
it may be added at serving or using time. 


For Conserves Use Hard-Skinned Fruits 

Guest large Morello cherries for conserv- 

ing. Stone them carefully without break- 
ing the cherries, weigh them and to each pound 
allow a pound of sugar. Put a layer of sugar 
and a layer of cherries into a receptacle and 
let them stand over night. Do not have too 
many layers in one receptacle, as the weight 
will mash the cherries. Next morning bring 
slowly to boiling point; keep on the back 
part of the stove until the cherries are trans- 
parent; then drain and dry them on sieves if 
possible, or wire screens, either in the sun or 
in the oven. When dry, roll in granulated 
sugar and put between layers of waxed paper. 

This receipt will answer for all sorts of 
fruits. Hard-skinned fruits only are used for 
conserving. Peaches and apricots may be 
conserved by cooking them in syrup and 
drying them in the same way, but greater 
care must be observed in the handling. 

To make raspberry syrup, mash the berries 
and stand them aside in a warm place for 
three days until fermentation has commenced. 
If this is omitted the raspberries will form a 
jelly and will not remain in a semi-liquid as 
a syrup. To each quart of this juice allow 
two pounds of sugar. Mix the sugar and 
the juice together until only a small portion 
settles to the bottom of the vessel; then pour 
it into a preserving-kettle and place it over 
the fire until the sugar is thoroughly dis- 
solved; then take it from the fire, put it 
into sterilized bottles, cork and seal. Keep 
in a dry, cool, dark place. 


ax 
Use Granite Kettles and Wooden Spoons 


SE only granite or porcelain kettles in the 

making of syrups, or in canning or pre- 

serving. Also use wooden spoons, and two 
thicknesses of cheesecloth for straining. 

Grape and currant syrup may be made 
after the same receipt as raspberry syrup, 
omitting the fermentation. 

To make damson butter, wash the damsons 
and weigh them; to each pound allow a 
pound of sugar. Put them into a porcelain- 
lined kettle, adding just enough water to 
keep them from burning; stir constantly 
until they are soft and well cooked; press 
through a colander to remove both stones 
and skins; add the sugar, boil for twenty 
minutes and put into tumblers. 

As damsons are rather sweet plums they 
are exceedingly nice washed, put into jars, 
the jars filled with cold water, the whole 
cooked according to directions in an ordinary 
boiler, and sealed, without sugar. They 
will take the place in the winter of ordinary 
prunes, and will be quite as wholesome, pro- 
viding the skins are rejected at eating time. 

When making currant jam, stem and wash 
the currants, weigh them, and to each pound 
allow half a pound of sugar. Put the currants 
into a porcelain-lined kettle; stir carefully 
every now and then until it reaches the boil- 
ing point; cook slowly, stirring until they 
are reduced to a jam; then add the sugar, 
boil slowly fortwenty minutes; skim, fill into 
jars, and seal precisely as you do in canning. 


ox 
Tomato Figs are Well Worth the Making 


HILE tomatoes may hardly be consid- 
ered fruit in the truest sense of the 
term, they come this month in their best con- 
dition, and tomato figs are really worth the 
making. Select six pounds of the small pear- 
shaped tomatoes; weigh three pounds of 
granulated sugar. The tomatoes must be 
quite ripe and smooth. Put them, a few ata 
time, into a wire basket and plunge them 
down into boiling water; do not allow them 
to remain a moment or they will soften; 
remove the skins. Put a layer of these 
tomatoes in the bottom of a porcelain-lined 
kettle, put over them the given amount of 
sugar, stand them on the back part of the 
stove over a very moderate heat; watch them 
as the sugar melts but do not’ disturb them; 
stew gently until the sugar appears to have 
thoroughly penetrated the tomatoes, then lift 
them, one at a time, with a fork, spread them 
out on dishes and dry in the oven or sun, 
sprinkling from time to time with granulated 
sugar and turning them once or twice. When 
perfectly dry pack them into tin boxes 
between layers of granulated sugar in waxed 
paper. These, like all other sun-dried or sun- 
preserved fruits, must not be kept out while 
the dew is falling, or on a damp day. 


ax 
German Method of Preserving Small Fruits 


EIGH the fruit and allow the weight in 
sugar; cover fruit with sugar and stand 
aside over night or for several hours. Drain 
off the syrup, boil and skim; add the fruit a 
little at a time. As soon as thoroughly hot 
lift with a skimmer. Put on plates, cover 
with glass and dry in the hot sun. Bring 
them in as the sun goes down and put them 
out again nextday. They may now be rolled 
in granulated sugar and packed in boxes. 
When preserving peaches select the finest 
white Heath variety for looks; for flavor, the 
yellow clingstones. Pare and cut into halves. 
Allow a pound of sugar to each pound of 
peaches. Crack two stones to each pound 
and blanch the kernels. Cover the peaches 
with the sugar and stand aside for four hours. 
Do not have too many in one vessel. Put 
them, a few at a time, in a porcelain-lined 
kettle. Cook very slowly, skim, and when 
the peaches are clear and tender lift them 
carefully and put into jars. Boil the syrup 
a.moment and cover it over the fruit. Then 
seal and put away in a cold, dark place. 
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I’ the production of white Coll 


we have more than kept , 

with the advancement and jp. 
provement of the times. Whit 
Cottolene is to all other shortening 
and frying mediums as the exptes 
train to the stage coach, or the der. 
tric light to candle light of olde 
times. It is purer, more efficacioy 
and healthful than any other ook. 
ing fat. When your food is shor. 
ened with or fried in 


WHITE 


Pure 


Wholesome 


COTTOLEN! 


It looks best, tastes best, diggs 
best, because a combination of fi 

refined vegetable oil and select 
beef suet is cleaner, more nuttit 

and more easily digested than imp 
and greasy animal fats which mayt 
tain disease germs, or cause dyspeps 
Try a pail of white Cottolene and) 
will use nothing else. 4 


Cottolene is now sold only 
sealed tin pails of three sia 
small, medium and large — with¢ 
trade-marks—‘‘Cottolene’’ and sté 
head in cottonplant wreath —on @@) 
pail. It is not genuine if sold im 
other way. Consumers should bem# 
of the many cheap and inferior i 
tations, and should always ask for 
insist on getting the genuine CoMa™ 
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Made only by 


The N. K. Fairbatl 


Company — 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg Philadelphia Baltimore 


San Francisco Montreal 


FREE | Our dainty booklet, ‘‘A Pu 
mailed free to any address 
For one 2c stamp we will send free our 
recipe book, ‘‘Home Helps,’’ edited by 

best cooking authorities. 
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Better cooking in half the time—that 

explains the popularity of the Detroit 

Jewel Gas Range. Its economy and con- 

venience are apparent when you light the 

burners and put the food in the oven and 

on the top—and cooking begins at once. 

Delightful living-room in a Western cottage. The oriel window in A boy's room with canopied bed on one side and artistically draped No wanatage baliding-up ot o solld Gre. 
the balcony and the window under the baicony afford fine views. couch on the other. The lattice window, the hanging lamps, the No long waits for a “hot oven.” No 
Awarded a prize in the Journal's contest. bead portiere and the trophy corner give a most pleasing effect long watching of a pot that won't boil. 


No waste of fuel. And then the 


Detroit 


(Made in many styles) 


Does perfect cooking, whether you roast, 
toast, broil, boil, bake, fry. You save 
hours and hours of your valuable time 
and lose nothing, but gain much instead, 
in the quality of the cooking. 

We have a little illustrated book telling 
how to economize, how to cook well. It’s 
called ‘‘Cooking by Gas.”’ 

Write for a free copy. 


j Mention 7he Ladies’ 
Latticed window in the hall Cozy sitting-room in a summer home. The broad fireplace, the 


A pretty corner in a suburban Home Journal 
of a suburban home. The corner closet, the plate rail with its odd pieces of china, all tend to . . 


home. The arrangement of 
window-seat is most artistic. 


make an attractive room. Awarded a prize in the Journal's contest. drawers and books is good. . 
Detroit 
Stove Works 
Detroit, Mich. 


and 
Chicago, Ill, 


An attractive cozy corner in a back parior. The spacious windows 
are daintily curtained, and the comfortable cushioned seat, with its 
many pillows, makes a most luxurious lounging-place. 


An attic room occupied by two Cornell students who have covered 
the walls with art studies and autumn leaves. The draperies are of 
red and white cheesecloth. Potted plants add to the effect. 
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An artistic corner of a hall in a city home. One end of a room arranged for an invalid. A corner of the same 
The side of the stairway is covered with \ The walls are covered with a Morris paper 
matting. The moulding is of oak. in a pomegranate design. 


room showing a 
comfortable chair and a table laden with 
things to interest the invalid. 
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John Dundan's Sons, Aaents-newvorx 


Just the thing for Summer Cottage, Porch and Library Use 


| This $10 Reading Chair, $3,50 


To keep factory busy during sum- 
mer months, I will one month 
only sell this high-grade chair at 
the ridiculously low price of §3.50. 
It has extra deep wide 
seat, wide arms, adjusta- 
ble reclining back, and is 
made of best willow. 
Order to-day-if you don’t 
find it equal to ony $10 
chair, your money back. 
“Artistic Interiors,” my §1 book, 
free to each new customer. 
A. LINN MURRAY, Designer and Decorator, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Cool — Clean — Comfortable — Adjustable Reclining Back 


Eat Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over 1 burner, on 
gasoline, oil, gas or common cook stove. 
Reduces Fuel Bills One-Half 
MAKES TOUGH MEATS TENDER. Pre- 
vents steam and odors. WHISTLE blows 
when cooker needs more water. NER 
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. BICYCLES, WATCHES AND 
OTHER VALUABLE PREMIUMSGIVEN 
WITH ORDER FOR COOKERS. Send for 
illus. cat. We pay express. Agents wanted, 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 10, Toledo, Obie 


Living-room .in a rustic home in the mountains. A simple and The huge fireplace is of white quartz, broken to show its exquisite 
poo effect is obtained by the use of denim in shades of green, colorings. The hearth is of the same crushed into bits and taid in 
eleved by dull pink, in the uphoistering of the window-seats. cement. Awarded a prize in the Journal's contest. 
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HE proper food for a very young 
child, at any season of the year, 
is the breast milk of his mother. 
This article, however, is in- 
tended to deal with artificial 
feeding, where the natural 
method cannot be followed. 


The greatest possible care 
must be observed in both the modification of 
the artificial food and the cleanliness of the 
utensils used in its preparation. Cow’s milk 
is the food of the calf, consequently does not, 
in its natural state, agree with the infant of 
the human species; and most of the so-called 
‘milk substitutes’’ contain starch, which, 
previous to the cutting of teeth, is not only 
useless, but harmful, to the child. Sugar, 
frequently a second addition, is prone to fer- 
mentation, producing flatulency and colic. 

It is the violation of these laws of Nature 
which produces the so-called “‘ cholera infan- 
tum’’ and the other diseases of the second 
summer. A child who can be nursed even 
for a few weeks at the beginning of his life 
will have a far better foundation than the 
child who is given the bottle as soon as he is 
born. All foods must be adapted to the nat- 
ural digestive power of the child. Modified 
or humanized milk foods are preferable, but 
when used must be given only in such quan- 
tities as will suit the child’s capacity. Over- 
feeding is even worse than underfeeding, and 
mothers are much more liable to err in the 
former direction than the latter. 


at 
Milk is the Safest of All Foods 


AM very strongly of the opinion, after 

bringing up children of my own, that a 
child is liable to be illy nourished unless 
milk in some form is used. While a very 
little starchy food may be added after the 
fourth or fifth month, milk must be depended 
upon as being the safest of all foods. 

Do not try any experiments. If all seems 
to be going well and the child is thriving, 
take for granted that the food is correct. If 
vomiting occurs after eating, the child is 
overfed. Where there is a disposition to 
chew or bite on things it is, as a rule, a tooth 
coming through, not hunger. One of the 
ordinary ‘‘ baby educators’’ fastened to a 
string around the neck will satisfy and quiet 
the child. Do not allow the child to suck his 
thumb or the nipple from his bottle; either of 
these things will prevent the proper growth 
of his teeth and spoil the development of his 
jaw, besides forming a bad habit. 

Watch carefully the bowels; if food passes 
undigested take it for granted that you are 
either overfeeding, or that the food you are 
giving is not suited .to the child’s digestive 
capacity. The continuance of this condition 
will produce the intestinal trouble so com- 
mon with young children. Great care must 
be observed during the first year of a child’s 
life; it is the foundation year. If plain 
cow’s milk is used it should be properly 
diluted with water and have cream added to 
it. As cow’s milk is acid in its reaction and 
the mother’s milk is always alkaline, a speck, 
not more than two grains, of bicarbonate of 
soda may be added to each pint, or a table- 
spoonful of lime-water. For the first month 
use half water and half milk with an ounce of 
cream added to each pint; do not add sugar 
or salt. Sugar will fatten your baby but 
will also make him pale, soft and flabby; not 
strong. He will lack the power of endur- 
ance, easily fall ill, and will be difficult to 
cure. Fat does not mean strength. 


ax 
Babies Must Not Eat Everything 


HE year-old baby should still depend upon 
milk, light broths, with an occasional 
soft egg, rather than either fruit, breads or 
cereals. It is the baby who “ eats every- 
thing’’ that first succumbs to intestinal 
trouble, which so often during these hot 
months terminates in death. Sugar need not 
be added even after this age, as it is liable to 
ferment in the alimentary canal and produce 
abnormal digestion, a disease which, once 
established, is most difficult to overcome. 

In almost all ‘‘infant foods’’ the starch 
has been converted into sugar; in other 
words, it has been predigested and is far 
better than giving such starches as strained 
gruels, soft white bread or potato, 
natural primary step of this transformation 
is in the mouth, and the child’s mouth is 
not supplied with the necessary secretion 
until the first teeth come through the gums. 
Sugars and starches are heat and force foods, 
and cannot be used as tissue-building foods; 
consequently, milk:is necessary and must be 
used. Where it does not seem to agree with 
the child it is either too strong or too much 
diluted. Change it until it is exactly right. 
If one quart of milk be heated to blood heat, 
thickened with rennet and the curd strained 
out, the whey makes a.good foundation for 
infants’ food. To this add four ounces of 
cream, one to two ounces of the white of egg 
according to the age of the child, and four 
teaspoonfuls of sugar of milk. This may be 
fed according to the following directions. 
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Proper Food for the First Three Months 

yea the first month give ten fluid 

ounces each day ; feedings every two 
hours, from five o’clock in the morning until 
eleven o’clock at night. Do not feed between 
these hours, or take the child from his resting 
place. Whena child is lifted and pampered 
at night he becomes restless, nervous and 
irritable, and if fed during the night has a 
decided tendency to indigestion. The stom- 
ach needs rest. During the first week one 
ounce is sufficient at each feeding; ten to 
twelve ounces each day will make a good 
beginning. During the second month 
increase the amount, but continue the same 
feeding periods, giving twelve to fourteen 
ouncesaday. During the third month, three- 
hour feedings, four ounces at a feeding, using 
twenty to twenty-four ounces in the twenty- 
four hours. Continue by slightly increasing 
to six ounces at a feeding, until the end of 
the sixth month. Make no change in periods 
of feeding from now to the end of the tenth 
month unless you give up the last night feed- 
ing. Increase slightly the strength of the 
food, using half new milk and half whey. If 
the child is at all constipated increase slightly 
the added cream. Give eignt ounces (half a 
pint, or sixteen tablespoonfuls), using two 
and a half to three pints daily. 


ax 
Milk from One Cow is Unnecessary 


F YOU are thoroughly well acquainted with 
the cows and their surroundings from 
which you get the milk, and you know that 
the milk is clean and free from dust and 
stable contaminations, use it raw. If, how- 
ever, you must depend upon the ordinary 
methods of milking and caring for the milk, 
Pasteurize it by all means. But do not give 
sterilized milk to a child of any age, unless 
a germ disease is epidemic. In cities and 
towns one must be most careful of the sort 
of milk purchased, and the vessels in which it 
is kept. Milk from a healthy mixed herd is by 
far preferable to that of one cow. It is less 
liable to affect the child if special conditions 
occur, or irregular food be taken by the cow. 
Because milk contains water do not think 
that it is both food and drink. Water, pure 
and clear, is most essential to the health 
of your child. Barley water may now be 
added to ordinary milk, in proportion of 
one-third barley water to two-thirds milk, 
and will prevent constipation. It acts me- 
chanically, separating the ‘‘ cheesy’’ part of 
the milk and preventing the massing of curd 
in the stomach, which enables the child to 
digest it more easily. Almost any of the 
several infant foods which are on the market 
may now be used. Each one of these has 
its own individual good qualities. 


OX 
When Solid Food May be Given 


|= eighteen-months child, cutting teeth, 
must be regularly fed. You may now 
begin for the first time to add a little solid 
food. For breakfast at seven A. M. give a 
slice of whole wheat bread toasted brown and 
crisp, broken into half a pint of good milk, to 
which has been added a tablespoonful of 
cream, With the toast a cup or glass of 
milk may be slowly taken. At ten A. M. 
give half a pint of milk, to which has been 
added a teaspoonful of malted milk dissolved 
in hot water. Dinner at one may consist of 
half a pint of chicken, mutton or beef broth, 
in which an ounce of barley, rice or oatmeal 
has been cooked and strained out, also a 
small slice of whole wheat bread well but- 
tered, after which you may give an after- 
dinner coffee-cup of cup custard or junket, 
or the same amount of rice pudding. For 
supper at five o’clock give eight ounces of 
milk, to which has been added a teaspoonful 
of dissolved malted milk. 

This diet may be continued, alternating 
now and then for breakfast with the yolk of 
a soft-boiled egg with bread and butter and 
a glass of milk; or the egg may be given at 
night with a slice of bread and butter and a 
glass of milk. The child should goto bed 
at six, and if he should waken at nine or ten 
o’clock give him a drink of water, turn him 
over and allow him to go tosleep. This plan 
may be followed for months. 


ox 
When the Child is Twenty Months Old 


Wwe the child is twenty months old 
he may have for his breakfast two 
tablespoonfuls of well-cooked wheat germ 
foods or farina, with four tablespoonfuls of 
cream; a glass of milk; a slice of whole 
wheat bread well buttered. Or a soft-boiled 
egg and bread and butter and a glass of milk. 
For dinner, at twelve or one o'clock, half a 
pint of broth, a tiny minced broiled chop, or 
a scraped meat cake, or a little finely chopped 


' chicken and a slice of whole wheat bread 


and butter. Or all meat may be omitted, 
and cup custard, junket, or rice and milk be 
used, the milk and egg taking the place of 
meat. For supper, milk toast, or bread and 
milk with a little cream added, will suffice. 
Such a meal will secure a good night’s sleep. 


From Two to Four, and from Four to Six 
HEN a child is from two to four years 
old gradually increase the variety, 
using about the following: For breakfast, 
four tablespoonfuls of a well-cooked cereal 
with cream; a slice of hard toasted or pulled 
bread, well buttered, and half a pint of milk. 
Let this be the daily breakfast. Give variety 
by changing the cereal. For dinner, a cup 
of clear broth, taken from the cup or sipped 
with a spoon; give no bread with. this; a 
little rare roastec, boiled or broiled beef, 
mutton, or carefully and well cooked chicken, 
or a small piece of white-fleshed fish broiled; 
a tablespoonful of boiled and dry rice, ora 
baked potato with dish gravy; a little lettuce 
finely shredded; a cup of junket or custard, 
or rice and milk, as before. For supper, 
bread and milk or a soft-boiled egg and 
bread and butter, with a glass of milk ora 
bow! of junket. 

When the child is between four and six 
years of age do not change the evening hour 
of feeding. All children are healthy and 
happy with an early bed hour. I should not 
allow children to stay up to the night meal 
until they were at least ten years of age. 

For breakfast, a well-cooked cereal and 
cream, or a baked apple, or prunes, peaches 
or grapes; an egg or chop, or small bit of 
white-fleshed fish broiled, or a little chopped 
chicken in cream sauce. For dinner, clear 
broth; rare beef or mutton, or a little chicken 
or white fish; an occasional sweetbread; rice 
or potato, or simply cooked macaroni, or 
hominy; one of these only at a meal; it is 
better to have one each day and thus give 
variety; celery, spinach, cauliflower care- 
fully cooked; lettuce with a little oil and a 
drop of lemon juice should be added daily; 
the same light desserts with water as a drink, 
not milk. Milk is a food, and should not be 
used with meat. Do not use potatoes more 
than twice a week, and always baked or 
mashed and browned. For supper, eggs 
poached or soft boiled, or milk toast, or junket, 
or milk; bread and butter with prune soufflé, 
prune jelly or a baked apple. 


ox 
Normal Children Prefer Plain Food 


OR older children during the hot months, 
good nitrogenous food, as lean meats, beef 
and mutton, eggs, milk, a few ripe fruits, 
and simply cooked green top-ground vegeta- 
bles are called for. Cereals, breads, except 
whole wheat bread in small quantity, and 
underground or fibrous vegetables must not 
be used. Avoid too much bulk. Bear in 
mind that in childhood nutrition must not 
only repair wear and tear of tissue, which is 
great in an active child, but must also pro- 
vide for the increase in size and develop- 
ment. If carefully fed a normal child will 
eat goodly quantities of wholesome, plain 
foods, and will eschew unnatural and 
unwholesome mixtures. It is the illy fed 
stomach that has the languid craving for con- 
fections. Having brought to manhood boys 
of entirely different temperaments, I have 
had an unusually complete experience. 
Under all circumstances avoid giving a 
child large quantities of fruit, or bulk in 
starches. Teach the child from the first to 
use no sugar on fruits. Do not sprinkle salt 
and pepper over everything you prepare or 
cut on the plate, as it teaches children to 
crave stimulants and irregular foods. 


ax 
Several Excellent Easily Prepared Foods 


Ye MAKE flour balls, tie half a pint of 

whole wheat flour in a piece of cheese- 
cloth, making a compact, hard ball. Throw 
this into a kettle of boiling water and boil 
continuously for seven or eight hours. Take 
out, remove the cloth and peel off the wet 
portion of the flour. Grate the ball, dry it 
in the oven, and when cool put it in a jar 
for keeping. Make this info gruel with 
water, and thin with milk. This is good for 
a child suffering with diarrhoea. 

All cereals must be well cooked, and those 
containing bran must be strained. 

Excellent barley water is made by washing 
two ounces of pearl barley; scald it, and 
wash again. Cover it with two quarts of cold 
water and cook slowly until reduced one- 
half. Strain and cool. 

Chicken broth is made from the legs and 
second joints of a good-sized fowl. Crack 
the bones and cut the meat fine. Put into a 
saucepan with one quart of cold water; add 
half a teaspoonful of salt; cover and simmer 
slowly for one hour; add two tablespoonfuls 
of rice; cook one hour longer; strain and cool 
quickly. Remove fat, and use. It is better 
to make this each day during hot weather. 
If it seems to sour quickly omit the rice. 

To make junket, heat half a pint of new 
milk to one hundred degrees Fahrenheit. 
Add a grating of nutmeg, and a quarter of a 
junket tablet dissolved in a tablespoonful of 
water. Mix and turn at once into a little 
cup. Allow it to ‘‘ set’’ and then place it in 
the cold. Serve with a little cream. 

A rice pudding suitable for children is 
made by putting one pint of milk, one table- 
spoonful of rice and six raisins into a double 
boiler. Cover and cook for one hour. Re- 
move the raisins and turn the mixture into 
a baking-dish. Bake slowly for half an hour. 

TR 
qt is the first of three articles on “A Child’s 
Care and Food.” In the next (the August) issue 
Mrs. Rorer will write of ‘ 
‘“Why I am Opposed to Pies” 
The first of three “ Health and Diet Talks.” 


A Perfect Food for Infants 


Nutritious and wholesome. Easily prepared E 
without the addition of mifk, the nourishing 
elements of which are in the food itself. We 
want every Mother to try NESTLE’S FOOD, 
and will send a sample (sufficient for six meals) 
free upon request. Address 


Henri Nestlé, 73 Warren Street, New York 





Automatic vs 
Go-cart 


P ar 
Latest contribution 
to baby’s comfort. 
A slight foot pres- 
sure changes it into 
asplendid baby car- 
riage; and_ back 
again into a beauti- 
ful go-cart. En- 
dorsed by physi- 
cians—overcomes 
every objection to | 
the old style. 
Before buying 
write for book of 
Baby Carriage and Go-Cart styles and prices, 


Want an Invalid Chair? / 


If so, send for book showing 
our improved chairs for in- 
valids, and all kinds of 
rolling chairs for sea- 
shore, etc, 


Bloch Reclining Chairs 
50 changes of position. 


We are builders of Baby Car- 4 
riages, Invalid Chairs and Ke- 
elining Chairs. 


Uf your dealer won't supply our goods, we will ship 
Srom factory. 
PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTOR! 
713 and 715 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphis 








Summer brings Cholera Infantum, Diarr and 
entery. IMPERIAL GRANUM ones rel 
seceeding t directions, it will control the > 
ment of the bowels of both babies and aduis. Lng) 
y ggis t pr ove 's ' 
Peakasecbeby. you should have our booklet; bee i 
‘Address John Carle & Sons, Dept. J, 158 Water St 
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“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 
ILL NOT COLLAPSE “¢ 
And therefore prevent miich sealic- ito { 


valve prevents a vacuum 
collapse them. The ribs prevent 
qoilansing when the child bites them, 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. Sample Pree by Mail. 


WALTER FP. WARE, $3,400 .0he 
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O OVERWORK our school- 
children for nine orten months 
of the year is bad enough; to 
leave them with nothing to do 
for the rest of the year is no 
better. It is true that Nature 
requires, for the best develop- 
ment of mind or body, alter- 
nating periods of activity and 
of rest. But man is not a hibernating animal, 
and the periods must be of short duration or 
both brain and body will suffer. 

The growth of a healthy child’s body may 
pot always be at the same rate; but it is con- 
tinuous, and no one would think of attempt- 
ing to cram into the child a year’s rations in 
gine months and then letting him go without 
food for the next three. The growth of the 
normal child’s mind will vary in its rapidity, 
and it is also a continuous process; but in 
this case we do attempt to supply the nourish- 
ment for a year’s growth in three-quarters of 
a year, and then impose a fast from all mental 
training for the remaining quarter. 


ox 
Children are Always Happy When Busy 


pal if parents and teachers should agree 
not to force into the child during the 
school year any more mental food than he 
could comfortably digest and assimilate, the 
evils of the long fast would not be’ touched. 
Were they to begin at the other end, however, 
and supply a reasonable amount of educative 
work during the summer, much of the occa- 
sion and excuse for the push and cram and 
hurry of the winter would be removed. 

That children do rust out during the long 
summer vacation is unquestionably a fact. 
That several weeks of the already too short 
school year must be spent in rubbing off the 
rust before the advance can be resumed, all 
teachers know. But that is not the worst of 
it. When the rust is removed the former 
lustre is not restored. The child’s brain is 
not in a receptive condition: it has been 
allowed to rust. 

Children prefer regular employment, pro- 
vided it be interesting. However glad they 
are when the last day of school comes they 
are quite as glad to resume their work in the 
fall even if its interest is not great. A boy — 
or more frequently a girl—will sometimes 
overwork, not because he is pushed, but 
because he is permitted. Very seldom will 
either a boy or a girl choose to do nothing. 
One may choose to do things other than those 
we require, and so be called idle or lazy; but 
to be doing something is the natural condi- 
tion, and the condition that is preferred. 

So strong is the instinct to be active in 
both mind and body that when left to them- 
selves our children will find something to do 
in spite of us, and too frequently it is some- 
thing that might better not be done. That 
industrious fiend that never fails to supply 
the idle hand with mischief is equally atten- 
tive to the idle brain. The amount of rub- 
bish that can be gathered into one small head 
during a single idle summer is beyond the 
belief of those who have forgotten, or who 
never observed, their own childhood. 


or 
No Book Study Should be Demanded 


TRE rust that. the teacher must scrape 
through in the fall is the product of cor- 
tosion. It is not merely that memory has 
lost the process of dividing fractions, or the 
location of a river in Africa; but the edge 
is eaten off and the power to cut—to work — 
1s lessened. It is not only the restoration of 
certain facts and formulas that is necessary, 
ut the removal of a useless, if not perni- 
cious, accumulation, and a laborious grinding 
and whetting to restore effectiveness. 
The conditions of modern life seem to 
make it impossible to carry the school work 
h the year, and unless the work were 
greatly modified it certainly would not be 
desirable. But wholesome food for the child’s 
mind is needed in the summer just as much as 
is co winter—not the same kind of 
, aps, nor the same quantity, but 
More than most children gy m chtaln, 
even though their parents are willing that 
should do some summer work. 
In a few of our largest cities the Vacation 
are beginning to meet this need 


egy poorer classes. The hours are 
tee » the occupations recreative but educa- 
, 


and no book study is expected. This 
~ iar beginning, and the success already 
of ~ey must eventually lead to a lessening 
© amount of textbook work required in 
acne school term, and the introduction 
ee amount in the summer. 
eet ose who live in small places, or who 
will © to spend their summers out of town, 
Not, for 4 long time, find the Vacation 
S available. For them some other 
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How to Teach the Children in Summer 


HE first question is, What sort of occupa- 

tion should children have during the 

summer? The second is, How can it be 
provided? 

While the winter courses are as they are 
there should be in the summer but little — 
perhaps not any—study of textbooks; no 
study at all in the sense of committing to 
memory or preparing to reproduce the state- 
ments of a book; but an unlimited amount of 
study in the sense of watching and inves- 
tigating, and making the acquaintance of 
things. Everywhere there is an abundance 
of material available. Everywhere there are 
flowers, trees, stones, insects, birds, wild or 
domestic animals. The destructive and form- 
ative forces that shape and reshape the sur- 
face of the earth are everywhere at work, and 
it is only in the’ midst of a city’s electric 
lights that the stars do not invite us. 

Few localities are without interesting his- 
torical associations, and except in the most 
secluded wilderness there are human activi- 
ties involving processes of production full of 
interest to the inquiring mind. Everywhere 
some forms of manual training are possi- 
ble—such as weaving, whittling, carving, 
drawing and modeling —without expensive 
or extensive apparatus. Nowhere is there 
any lack of valuable material for educative 
work that is strengthening to body and mind. 
There is everywhere an embarrassing abun- 
dance from which to choose. 


Or 
The Study of Nature Should be Encouraged 
HILE study from bvoks should be 


avoided, study with the help of books 
—the right kind of books — is not only neces- 
sary but desirable. The study of botany, 
astronomy, physical geography, zodlogy or 
almost any branch of natural science may be 
taken up in a rational way in the field by any 
one who cares to do it, thanks to the great 
number of really excellent books that have 
appeared in the last few years. Without the 
least previous knowledge of botany, with the 
help of one of these books one may make a 
collection of specimens of the flowering 
plants of a neighborhood and find the names 
of all but the most rare. 

The collecting, pressing, mounting and 
naming of fifty specimens in a summer affords 
delightful occupation. With the tree book 
all the trees within reach may be named by 
a study of their leaves; and those who have 
never made the acquaintance of trees will be 
surprised to find how many kinds there are 
on a single farm or within the limits of a 
village. And having learned the names of 
the trees it is most interesting to learn to 
recognize them by the bark, or by the man- 
ner of growth, and to become acquainted 
with their habits. Armed with an opera- 
glass and a bird bock one may spend hours 
of intensest interest, amounting at times to 
excitement, in the study of birds—and it is 
not necessary to know all about them before 
beginning. Their names are easily deter- 
mined from the descriptions. The study of 
their songs and calls, if undertaken, will not 
soon be exhausted. 

With the opera-glass, again—or without 
it—and by the help of the charts, the constel- 
lations may be madé out and the brightest 
stars called by name. A good field-glass 
greatly increases the interest of this study of 
the heavenly bodies, showing the character- 
istic colors of the stars, separating doubles, 
and revealing nebulz or satellites invisible 
to the unaided eye. This, too, without pre- 
vious knowledge. And in another book may 
be found the mythology of the constellations, 
which adds still more interest to the study. 


ax 
Children Need Some One to Direct Them 


gear the insects, numberless as they seem 

to be in their variety, may be successfully 
studied by the novice, with the help of some 
excellent books that treat of the commoner 
species. But why go further? If there were 
nothing else that could be done, here is 
occupation for many summers. 

That work along these and other lines has 
been done with profit and enjoyment by 
beginners does not mean that children of the 
primary or grammar grades could do effective 
work without a teacher; it does mean that 
in order to be a leader of a class of children 
one need not be a specialist. 

The children must have some one to direct 
them, to hold them to regularity. Where can 
such persons be found? That is the second 
question. 

It is a fortunate neighborhood in which the 
father or mother of a family has time and 
disposition to devote an hour or two a day to 
working with the children. If the parents 
are too busy with other things it ought not 
to be difficult to secure the services of a 
teacher. Among the great army of teachers 
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who are for the most part unemployed during | 


the summer, there are many who would be 
glad to undertake such work for the bare cost 
of living ina country home. Wherever there 
are several families of children together the 
financial side of the matter presents no 
serious obstacle. 

Where families are isolated there is still 
another method that has been tried with good 
results. Much can be done by systematic 
and regular correspondence. 


ax 
Summer Study Will Prevent the Rust 


| aber with no other help than the directions 

of the teacher, sent weekly by mail, a con- 
siderable interest may be aroused in Nature 
study. With the same books in the hands of 
both pupil and teacher much more can be 
accomplished. Such an arrangement would 
involve the keeping of a journal of observa- 
tions by each member of the class, and an 
exchange of notes that would be interesting 
and profitable to teachers and pupils alike. 

It is not necessary that the pupil or the 
teacher should spend the whole summer in 
one place. It is necessary, however, for the 
work to be done with regularity, and with 
system. If the teacher is not able to be on 
hand some one must see to it that a certain 
part of each day is devoted to the work. 

However great the pleasure derived from 
this study of Nature, the work, whether it be 
conducted by correspondence or by a resident 
teacher, must be taken seriously, and not as 
a new kind of sport to be dropped and 
resumed as impulse prompts. It must have 
its place in the program of the day and the 
week, and have the same importance in the 
mind of the child as the attendance of school 
in winter. 
sion, good in itself, but not producing the 
best results in the child’s education. 


ox 
Amusement is a Factor in Summer Study 


MUSEMENT is an important factor in 
development, but it is education we are 
considering now. 
the getting of an education should not be as 
pleasurable as the eating of a dinner. Both 


are enjoyed when the appetite is good and | 


the taste has not been vitiated. The food, 
both mental and physical, should be pala- 
table, but even in vacation time it should 
not consist entirely or mainly of mental or 
physical ice cream, cake and candy. 

The question, How can we do it? is never 
unanswerable. Once we realize that the 
thing must be done, ways innumerable will 
open up. The indifference of parents is all 
that keeps them closed. That it is the best 
thing in the world for their children to be 
turned loose to run wild for two or three 
months each is honestly believed by fathers 
and mothers, whereas it is one of the worst 
things that can happen to the average child. 
It encourages an inclination to indolence 
which is of great harm to the child. It is the 
parents’ duty, and it should be their pleasure, 
to provide as best they can for the education 
of their children, not only from September to 
June, but throughout the year. 

The question may be raised, Will summer 
study, such as has been suggested, prevent 
the ‘‘ rusting out’’? Will the child who has 
been studying birds, and stars, and trees, who 
has been weaving baskets, or whittling to a 
purpose, be any more likely to remember 
how to divide fractions or to bound the State 
he lives in than the one who has run wild? 
Will there not be the same amount of brush- 
ing up to be done in the fall in any case? 
Most certainly not in any good school of this 
day. For in all good schools to-day the 
ability to divide fractions comes from under- 
standing and not from the memorizing of a 
rule. The location of a river in Africa, the 
bounding of a State, or the height of a par- 
ticular mountain in Switzerland does not de- 
pend upon the memorizing of words, but upon 
the careful and intelligent seeing of the map. 


ox 
The Very Best Sort of Development 
OW, the kind of study that can best be 


pursued in summer time is precisely the | 


kind that develops understanding and the 
ability to see a thing when it is looked at. 
better preparation for the winter’s work in 
mathematics or in Latin can be had than this 
summer work with Nature. No worse prepa- 
ration could be invented than the idleness or 
undirected activity of a long vacation. Still 
better, since the mastery of mathematics and 


Latin is not the chief end of man, the knowl- | 


edge gained is a never-failing source of pleas- 
ure and strength throughout one’s life. And 
considered as useful knowledge, an acquaint- 
ance with the simple things that every- 
where surround us—the animals, the birds, 
the insects, the trees, the leaves, the flowers 
—must always take first rank. 








Otherwise it is but another diver- | 


There is no reason why | 
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Good any time of 
day, delicious with 
any kind of 
dessert. 
Always fresh. 


Don’t forget 
Uneeda Biscuit 
Soid everywhere 
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m Weare compelled to warn the public 
4 against the flagrant imitations of 


Jouann Maria 
FARINA COLOGNE 


The genuine always bears the 
name of SCHIEFFELIN & Co., New § 
York, and the label must read: } 
** Johann Maria Farina, 

GEGENUBER 
dem Julichs Platz.” The word gegenuber 
and the three dots in scroll (see bottle 


above) identify the genuine. Circulars and 
particulars free on application to 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 





Look for our 
Trade-Mark, 
the ‘‘ Monk ’’ 
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Any Soup you want and within 5 minutes 
Add hot water Everywhere east 
and of the 
serve six persons. Rocky Mountains. 


Just the thing when you camp out or go yacht- | 


ing. A case of four dozen assorted soups, $4.40. 


If your grocer does not keep them, send us six cents 
(stamps) for trial sample. 


Anderson Preserving Company, Camden, N.J. 


» Burnett's 4 


la" 





Purity and strength are 

y} combined in the world-famed 

i} Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 

/ A 4 Insist upon having the gen- 
uine Burnett’s. 


Joseph Burnett Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Why do you use a vanilla ex- 
tract that is not satisfactory 
when you can always have 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 
By insisting upon it? 
Joseph Burnett Co. 
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THE WILD ANIMAL PLAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


Then Silverspot and his wife come forward 


| and he says: 
i 


l am the famous Silverspot, 
The Crow legions trusted in me; 

1 wintered my band on Niagara strand, 
gut returned when the rivers were free. 


We lived in the pines by Toronto, 
There I drilled the young Crows every year ; 
I taught them their duty as Soldiers and Crows, 
And what things to seek or to fear. 


For I was the wisest of all Crows 
That roost in the pine-wood tree, 

None but the murderer sneaking at night 
Was able to master me. 


(Caw, caw-caw, in which Lady Silverspot 
joins. ) 


Now Redruff leads Brownie forward and 


| Says: 


lam the beautiful Redruff, 
This is my Brownie bride; 

We lived on the hills where the Don Valley rills 
Rush down to its deep-flowing tide. 


And together we lived and we feasted, 
Or down by the water we drank ; 

And I drummed for the glory of feeling alive 
As we skimmed around green Castle Frank. 


But the Sportsman came sneaking to harm us; 
He murdered my Brownie, my bride; 

There was nobody then to protect us from men, 
For he tortured me until I died. 


Then Little Johnnie from the tree bawls out 
his piece: 


I'm Little Johnnie, the Bear-Cub, 
That lived in the Yellowstone Park ; 
They wanted to leave me out, they did, 
But I’ve followed them up for a lark. 


I hadn’t much training to speak of, 
My mamma quite spoiled me, you see, 
But I’m not so slow; one thing I do know, 
And that’s when to shiu up a tree, 





ANDERSON'S "2. 


(Vixen, Tip, the Crows and the Partridges 
| now waltz to music.) 


The procession forms as before and sings: 


**Oh, we are the lords of the forest,’’ etc. 


Last of all, cute little Molly Cottontail 
| comes to the front led by Rag. First of all 
Rag says: 


lam Raggy, the Cottontail Rabbit, 
That lived in old Olifant’s Swamp; 
I’m living there yet and, unless it is wet, 
I’m out every night for a romp. 


I was trained in the college of Woodcraft, 
The college whose hall is the trees ; 

I learned how to swim, play back-track and limb, 
And puzzle and side-track and freeze. 


So well did I study at college, 
That I know how to baffle my foes ; 

For Molly has taught me to run with my wits, 
And trust in the Sweet Brier-Rose. 





Then Molly says: 


I am wee, shy Molly Cottontail, 
The least of the wildwood band ; 

I lived with my child in a willow swamp wild, 
In the midst of the Sportsman's land, 


I set all my heart on my baby, 

For him I was bold in the strife; 
I taught him how wits may be stronger than strength, 
| And loved him far more than my life. 


I tricked every big, brutal enemy ; 
1 fought when I ought, or I ran, 

And at last lost my life when a blizzard was rife, 
But I never was ruled by man. 


(Stamps her foot. Raz and Molly now 
have their waltz to the music.) 


The procession marches and sings as before: 


**Oh, we are the lords of the forest,” etc. 


Suddenly and noisily from the back of the 
stage appears the Sportsman. He strides 
forward, fires his gun and shouts loudly: 


I am the Sportsman, the King of the Woods, 
So tremble you animals all ; 

I have not your grit, nor your speed, nor your wit, 
But I'll reach you with powder and ball. 


’Twas I killed the Fox and the Partridge, 
My knife for more killing I'll whet; 

A few got away, but for only a day, 
I'll kill every one of you yet. 


Terrible commotion among the animals; 
all hide in the bushes or behind the boughs 
they carry, except Walhb, Lobo, Bingo and 
the Mustang, who come half-way forward 
growling or stamping. As the Sportsman 
gets ready to shoot they increase their out- 
cries, when suddenly the tree trunk flies open 
and out steps the Angel, throwing off her 
cloak and loudly crying, ‘‘Stop! ’’ 

Every one is hushed, as she says to the 
audience: 


Iam the Angel of Wild-things, 
And ever keep watch above them; 

I show them the way when they wander astray, 
For I love them, I love them, I love them. 


Then turning on the Sportsman she cries: 


And you, merciless demon of murder, 
In vain to escape me you try; 

Enough of your crimes, for the love of the crime 
You are now in my power, so die. 


She points her wand at the trembling 
Sportsman. He falls back dead under one 
of the far bushes, Then all the animals 
come dancing joyfully and lay the boughs 
on him till he is buried out of sight —loose 
boughs can be piled in the bushes for this 
purpose — singing: 


** Oh, we are the lords of the forest,” etc., 


And adding this verse: 


Oh, we are the lords of the forest, 
The last of our sorrows is fled ; 

The Angel, our Angel, has triumphed, 
The Sportsman we dreaded is dead. 


Then the Angel speaks: 


You, Wahb, and you, Mustang, were heroes, 
For your courage and strength were sublime; 
3ut you lived your own lives, and you sought your 
own ends, 
And you failed at the final time. 


You, Bingo and Lobo, were noble. 
As friend or as foe you stood fast ; 
Lived your lives like the gods, and were heedless of 
odds, 
But you both were defeated at last. 


And Vixen, your deepest devotion failed, 
With your mate and your little ones gone; 

Tor the Sportsman relentlessly hunted them down 
And murdered them one by one. 


And Redruff and King-Crow were splendid, 
For beauty and wisdom are so, 

And you lived as you ought and unflinchingly fought 
But you lost on the final throw. 


Here the Angel takes a wreath from the 
rose bush: 


But, you, dear little, true Molly Cottontail ! 
You sought the success of your son, 

You trained him up right, and equipped for the fight, 
And he entered the fight and he won. 


Then hail Molly Cottontail, Queen of the Woods! 
Her duty she did as she could; 

She died, so must all, but in triumph she died, 
So Molly is Queen of the Wood. 


Wahb and the Mustang now lift the cloak 
dropped by the Angel and hold it as a back- 
ground against the tree, where a convenient 
hook holds the centre part. 

All gather around. The Angel crowns 
Molly with a rose wreath, then leads her in 
triumph to the throne formed by the root of 
the tree. The rest join hands and dance 
around in a ring, singing: ‘ 


Oh, we are the lords of the forest ; 
Since ever the forest began 

We rule and we fight, and we fighting die, 
But we'll never be ruled by man. 


We bow to the laws of the forest, 
So live our allotted span, 

For the only wealth that we value is health, 
And we'll never be ruled by man. 


Oh, we are the lords of the forest, 
The last of our sorrows is fled; 

The Angel, our Angel, has triumphed, 
The Sportsman we dreaded is dead. 


All for the last verse kneel in a ring around 
Molly, forming a tableau; the Angel lays her 
wand at Molly’s feet and stands to one side 
of her, while Little Johnnie might sneak in 
and hold on to the Angel’s dress or hand. 


Then we are the lords of the forest ; 
Till the last of its timber shall fall 

We will never be conquered or ruled by man, 
But Molly is Queen.of us all. 


CURTAIN. 





the play. 
reproduction than is here possible. 











This Little Play in Handy Book Form 


Because the editions of The Ladies’ Home Journal are so quickly exhausted, and no additional copies can 
be had, this “Wild Animal Play,” by Mr. Seton-Thompson, has been republished by this magazine in a 
convenient little book, bound in stiff board covers, and adapted for easy handling when studying the lines of 
Naturally, in the book, both the music and the pictures of the characters are given in larger 


Address THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The Ladies’ Home Journal will send copies of this book to any address, postage free, for fifty cents each, 
and as the edition is limited it is asked that early application be made for any copies desired. Where twéle 
copies are ordered at one time they will be sent for Five Dollars ($5.00). 
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only takes 4% 


5 minutes 
to cook.” 


Half the battle in preparing 
breakfast is to have a cereal 
that suits. 


Ralston 
Breakfast 
Food 


Builds strong bodies and 
puts roses in the cheeks of 
children because it contains 
all the nutriment of the best wheat that’s grown. 
Many mothers say RALSTON is the only cereal 
the young folks care for; while its quick cooking 
quality is a warm weather comfort unequaled. 
RALSTON BREAKFAST FOOD nourishes but does 
not overheat the blood. 
Ask your grocer for RALSTON first; if he doesn’t 
keep it, send us his name for a free sample. 


Purina Health Flour 


(The whole of Gluterean Wheat), makes “ Brain 
Bread."" Packed in 5-lb. cartons and 12-Ib. sacks, 


PURINA MILLS 


“Where burity is Paramount" 


828 Gratiot Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 













Secrets 
Our 
24 Page 
Book Free 
on request 








Iglebeart’s Swans Down 


Prepared Cake Flour. 


Spring wheat flour will answer for bread, but 
is not adapted for fine cakes. ‘ Every home 
should keep a package of Igleheart’s Swans 
Down Prepared Cake Flour.” Not a self- 
rising flour. Good all the year. Unequaled 
for finest cakes, puddings, pastry, etc. 

If not sold by your grocer, send us his 
name and we will make you a special offer, 

Address Department A, 


IGLEHEART BROS., Evansville, Ind, 

















delicious 
and pure 


ago HA 


Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, Strawberry, Cherry 


For free sample send 3c in stamps ( for postage) 
and your grocer’s name 
STERN & SAALBERG, 311 W. 40th St., New York 


IRYELTT EIR Les 


Is the one universally beneficial drink; infinitely 
superior to all mineral or spring waters for the 
table; a safeguard a infectious 

disease; indispensable in the sick- 
room when all other drinks are 
dangerous. After rg hen the ques- 
tion you will not tolerate impure 
water when a Ralston New-Process 
Water Still is so inexpensive. Can 
be used as a tea-kettle; prepares one 
to three quarts hourly. 


Write to-day for Booklet P. 
THE A. R. BAILEY MFG.CO., 4 Cedar St. ,New York 


GELATINE 


Is as different from the others 
as day is from night. 

A ‘strong statement, but 
easily proved this way: on 
for my FREE 32-page 
“Dainty Denes yak 

‘eople’’—70 delic 
tg Or better — Send A. 
cents (for postage) for 
book and a fall pint sample. 
For 15 cents a full 2-quart 

. Makes a tempting 
jelly without odor, and tran 
rent as sparkling water. 
Pink elatine for fancy de 
serts in every packet. 
ONAS. B. KNOX 
96 Knox Ave.dohnstows.5- 
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‘ An Ocean Delicacy with a Sea- Breeze F' veshness. 
McMENAMIN & CO.’S 


DEVILED CRABS 


Served at least once a week, in their natural shells, they 
make a grateful change in the family diet. piss 


A DELICIOUS ENTREE. A ROYAL SUPPER 
Ready for any emergency and will stand any extreme 
or cold. y have place upon the menus of m 
first-class hotels, restaurants and clubs. 7 
Ask your Grocer. MeMENAMIN & CO., Hampton, 
_——— 
A.W. Sere 
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HOOK || 
& EYE | 











A STRONG, simple hook and 
eye. Easily fastened with- 


out stretching over. Ideal for 
plackets ; also for waists closed 
at the shoulder, and at under 
arm seams. The only fastener 
that is absolutely reliable and 
gives a flat effect. 


Closed by a touch 
Opened by a pull 


“THE SNAP DOES IT” 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE CO. 
377 Broadway, New York City 
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Boys’ and Girls’ 
Pajamettes 


The most comfortable and 
suitable garments for chil- 
dren’s night wear, loop 
fastenings—better than but- 
tons, which even the most 
careful laundress will wrench 
off—neatly made, durable 
and inexpensive. 





Printed Madras, . . $ .79 
Cheviot and Madras, 1.00 
Scotch Flannel, . . 1.90 


Also a complete line of Night Shirts, 
Pajamas, Night Gowns and Bath Robes, 
for boys and youths. 


A full description of these and many other useful 
ents will be found in our catalogue. It contains over 
000 illustrations of everything for boys, girls and babies. 


It cannot fail to be useful to every mother. 
60-62 West 23d Street, New York 
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UNDERWOOD’S ORIGINAL 


Deviled Ham 


We have been manufacturing this deviled ham for 
over forty years, and it always has been, as now, the 
most palatable and delicious article of its kind in the 
market. Sandwiches and rolls for social events or 
pleasure trips made of this ham are most deliciously 
palatable. 

Be always sure to look on the can for the “ Little 
Red Devil,” our copyrighted trade-mark. 

Should og care to try Underwood’s Deviled Ham, 
we shall pleased to send you acan free, that you 
may judge how delicious and wholesome it is. 






WILLIAM 
UNDERWOOD Co, 
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* Ul 
Hair Pins are the Best 
Because they stay in. A\\ others fall out. The fingers, in grasp- 
ing the pin, disengage the hair from the hook, and the pin is 


ATEN 





withdrawn. If your dealer will not supply you, send 10 
Cente for Sample of 25 black 2%-inch “ PARISIENNE " hair pins. 


Address THE PARISIENNE HAIR PIN CO., Sec. A 


P. 0. Box 2518, NEW YORK CITY 
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Acme Medicine Cover 
Dose Indicator 


15¢ £ 


i aan ' 
Medicine free from dust and germs, and tells) 
time to take next dose. Fits any. gla sor makey 
ame for bottle. Non-corrosive fntirsepté 
Your dealer hasn't it, send 1 4a I} 
: A 
“a 
PHILADELPHIA 
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EVANGELINE ; 
The New Copy of Evangeline is More than Fifteen Times the Size of This 























The Superb Longfellow Pictures 
BY W. L. TAYLOR 


Now published as exact counterparts of the beautiful originals 


Only One Dollar Each, Postage Free 


VER since The Ladies’ Home Journal published, last year, the series of 

wondrously beautiful drawings, entitled ‘‘ The People of Longfellow,” by 

W. L. Taylor, the demand has persistently come for a republication of 

them in separate form. Hundreds of orders have reached us for copies of the 

pictures suitable for framing or preservation. These requests have been so urgent 

that steps have been taken to secure something which shall meet in every 

respect the wishes and expectations of those who appreciate Mr. Taylor’s work 
so highly as to desire to possess it in permanent form. 

After nearly a year of planning and of costly experiments, a result has been 
achieved which cannot fail to delight all the admirers of these pictures. The 
Journal is now prepared to supply the first of this series of pictures. The 
reproductions are more faithful than could possibly have been secured by 
means of etchings, engravings or mezzotints. They also have a quality far superior 
to that of the well-known platinotype prints. In a word, they come absolutely 


close to their superb originals, and have all the feeling of the artist’s own drawings. 


THE NEW PICTURES are printed on heavy paper, sixteen 
inches by twenty-one in size, or nearly twice the size of the 
pictures as originally printed in this magazine, and more 
than fifteen times the size of the illustration shown above. 

THEY ARE UNMOUNTED, ready for framing. One picture 
will be issued each month, beginning with July, and the 
first picture, Evangeline, is now ready. In this drawing 
Mr. Taylor shows Evangeline 


‘When, after confession, 
Homeward serenely she walked with God’s benediction upon her.” 


The picture has been pronounced the finest conception of 
Evangeline ever drawn. 


Such pictures as these are usually sold for five or six dollars each. But the 
Journal’s idea is to put them within the reach of all, without considering 
what it has cost to reproduce them. For this reason the pictures are offered at 
only One Dollar ($1.00) apiece, postage free. 

For this amount the picture of Evangeline will be mailed, postage paid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada. 

All pictures will be carefully wrapped in tubes, to prevent any possible injury. 


Only 500 Copies of Each Picture Have Been Made 


Hence, to avoid disappointment, it is advisable to send in your orders without delay. 


Address all orders to 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


If like a dream of 


siren grace 
She moves in haste, 
or leisure, 


You may be sure her 


gown’s embrace 
Has this protective 
measure : 


See that 


hump? 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye 


RicHarpson & DeLonc Bros., Mfrs. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 








IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


None made so well. Sent freight 
prepaid on trial wherever you live if 
no dealer sells them. 250 purchased 
by New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston. Old pianos taken 
in exchange. 


Catalogue and personal letter quoting 
lowest prices, with valuable informa- 
tion about piano-buying, including our 
unique, easy payment plans, giving 
from one to three years to complete 
purchase, free upon request. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston Street, Boston 








WAVERLEY 





ELECTRIC VEHICLES 


FOR the business man, whose time is money; for 
the physician, to whom rapid transit is often a 
matter of life and death; for light delivery; for 
health and pleasure seekers —the electric automo- 
bile is invaluable. Eighteen models to select from. 
Send four cents for handsome 
illustrated catalogue. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 


Waverley Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 
New York Salesroom, 948 Eighth Avenue. 


$2.50 


the pair — 
Worth 
Double 


IF YOU want to please any gentleman of goad taste 

give him a pair of these handsome Military Hair 
Brushes. ‘They are of the very finest quality; have rich 
ebonized backs, with sterling silver ornaments, and the 
finest stiff, white Russia bristles. They are a gift that 
any man will appreciate. We will send you a pair, with 
initials (three or less) engraved in oceiet on them, direct 
from the by express prepaid, for only $2.50. 
At retail they would cost at least $5. If they are not 
absolutely satisfactory, return them at our expense, and 
we will send back your money in full. For each initial 
over 3, add 10c. extra. For monogram, . extra. 
Seal Grain Leather Case, $1. SEND FoR CATALOGUE. 


The Bondy Mfg. Co., 63 Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“BOSTON APRON BIB” 


It is cut to fit the body, allowing apron 
to fall evenly into the lap. 

It is made of enameled cloth. 

It is therefore wi 

It protects the child's clothes. 

It saves its cost in laundry bills. 




















Made plain white or colored with pat- 
terns. White, red or biue bindings. 


IS your dealer ‘cannot supply, sent 
prepaid, following prices : 
Age up to 2 years, 25 cents 


“ 3 to 4 “ 30 “ 
Patented April 3, 1900. “ 56 to 7 “ 35 “ 








Elite Manufacturing Company, 91 Bedford St., Boston 
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What 
Better 
Gift 


Can you give the 
boy or girl just 
starting out in 
life than one of 
the handsome 


“Accurateto-the- Second” 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


As a Long-Life Reminder 


Lever set moyements which cannot set in the ket; 
thoroughly tested over a month before leaving factor 
casehelly adjusted to heat and cold, and jeweled wit th 
the finest rubies and sapphires. Every watch is guar- 
anteed, as Dueber-Hampden Watches are made in the 
only factory in the world which makes 

a complete watch (both case and move- 

ment). They are cased in solid gold 

18k and 14k guaranteed Dueber cases, 


Ask your jeweler for 

The “400,” the ladies’ watch, 
“John Hancock,” 

the gentleman's wateh. 


The Dueber - Nampden Watch Works, Canton, Ohio 











AND ARE PERFECT 


"TEAR STRAIGHT 
: 4 





Seamless 
Pillow 
Tubing 


ALL WIDTHS GUARANTEED 


“sy Atlantic Cotton Mills 


FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS 





Al PAN! 


WG TIME Fay 
»v “Rip, 


: Boy 
= 


FOR WOMEN, MEN and CHILDREN 
Over forty years’ experience has built this shoe. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

A. ALEXANDER, Dept. L, 6th Ave. & 19th St., New York 





I will send Six Butter Doilies 

R 20 cts. ond o 18- ince Compe Eiece, 

ped on ine w nen 

and with it, free of fee Latest Catalogue of 
Briccs’ TRANSFER PATTERNS. 


WALKER, Box J 5, Irvington, N. J. 


The Original | 





| return. 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Ouestions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and 


addresses. 


It is Glorious Midsummer and the year has 
reached its high tide of beauty and delight. 
The long bright days are here and the 
earth teems with life; the weather is warm, 
but the hottest midsummer hours have cool 
breezes to fan their brows, while, as at no 
other season, we go freely to and fro, make 
acquaintance with new scenes and new 


| people, and lay in stores of practical and 


helpful knowledge for future use. 

Some of our most notable conventions and 
conferences are held in July, and the closing 
of schools and colleges gives opportunity for 
the opening of summer institutes and courses 
of study conducted by distinguished educa- 
tors. Many young women, availing them- 
selves of these advantages, are necessarily 
for some weeks brought into an altogether 
novel situation, and have the pleasure of 
association with girls from other parts of 
the country, in terms of intimacy for the 
time—intimacy which often ripens into 


| enduring friendship. 


The Girl Away from Home, entertained by 
strangers who open their doors to the del- 
egate sent from her church or Christian 
Endeavor society as its representative, should 
not forget that the kindness shown her 
demands acknowledgment and a courteous 
Her first obligation in the matter is 
to cause the least possible derangement of the 
household machinery, and to consult, as far 
as she can, the convenience of her hostess. 
Each separate home has ways of its own, It 
is to the last degree rude and thoughtless to 
impose our ways on the home of another. If 
at home my dear girl permits herself to keep 
her own room in disorder, flinging her boots 
into a corner, her hat on to a chair, and her 


| petticoats and gowns on the floor, while her 


dressing-table presents a study in confusion, 
she will do well to reflect that there are tidy 
people in the world, whose ideas of refine- 
ment are outraged by such behavior. Let 


| her chain her cyclone habits, and for a season 


hang her dresses and wraps in the closet, 
and leave her room in the immaculate condi- 
tion in which she finds it on her arrival. 


lf Two Girls Room Together their duty is 


doubled and trebled so far as consideration 


for their hostess is concerned. A visiting 
young lady always should take’ pains to be 
aware of the fixed hours for meals, the time for 
prayers and the general routine of the family, 
| and her effort should be to conform to these 
| regulations so promptly that no delay shall 
be caused by her lack of punctuality. She 
should make her own bed and relieve her 
hostess from that bit of work, provided there 
is no second maid in the house. If her host- 
ess does her own work the young girl who is 
thoughtful may properly give a helping hand 


in washing the dishes, or dusting the parlor, 


but this help must be tactfully offered and 
not intrusively urged: some women are averse 
to assistance from their guests. 


Where Girls are Living in Camp for a few 
days and, to some extent, roughing it, as is 
often done at conventions, they need to keep 
their belongings compressed into a small 
space, and it is a good plan to go with very 
little luggage. Shirt-waists take little room 
in one’s handbag, and several of these may be 
carried in a straw dress-suit case or tele- 
scope, which is not heavy and is easily 
portable. Trunks _are a_ great comfort, 
because one may take with her in a trunk 
every essential to cleanliness and home 
luxury, and need not leave behind her the 
books which she especially loves, but a girl 
should choose a small rather than a large 
trunk for a summer conference, or for any 
ten days’ outing. When one has undertaken 
a summer journey which is not wholly for 
recreation, but in part has mental stimulus 
and intellectual profit as its aim, she should 
determine to secure from it all that she can 
of direct and indirect benefit. 


A Girl Should Remember that she is made 
of flesh and blood, and not of steel and India 
rubber. Nooneof us, girls, can attend every 
class, every platform meeting, every little 
group and circle which we find inviting us at 
aconvention, and not be the worse for such 
uninterrupted éxertion. In the beginning it 
is wise to choose what one must have, and 
secure the hours for that, leaving less import- 
ant features to be arranged for later, as they 
may be fitted in. For example, if at eleven 
o’clock every morning or at eight o’clock 
every evening a speaker is announced whose 
personality is very winning, whose subject 
matter is very acceptable, and whose influ- 
ence is in the line of elevation and inspira- 
tion, do not let side issues allow you to lose 
the uplift of his addresses. Secure the main 
objects first and side-track whatever does 
not appeal to you as worth your while. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


What You May Need may be different from 
what your neighbor requires; therefore act 
with judgment and select with independ- 
ence. Also, having intelligently marked 
out a program for yourself, do not be too 
readily swerved from following it even at 
the risk of being called stubborn. 

We are always the better, dear girls, for 
being interested in people. Wherever we go 
we ought to have others in mind as those to 
be helped, comforted and cheered. And, in 
your social and home life, 

“It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 

It’s the thing you leave undone, 

Which gives you a bit of a heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 

The tender word forgotten, 
The letter you did not write, 

The flower ee might have sent, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts at night. a 

We may be the richer during our whole 
lives for the friends we meet in the summer 
time. When you stepped out one breezy 
morning on the hotel piazza in Maine, and 
saw walking past you with that sweet fragile- 
looking mother a pretty girl from California, 
you did not dream, nor did she, that you 
would learn to love one another dearly, and 
that in the years to come your lives would 
both be the fuller and the sweeter because of 
the chance meeting. Was it a chance meet- 
ing? I like to believe that in this world 
nothing comes by chance; that our Father in 
Heaven is always sending us precious gifts. 


City and Country Women, alike, should 
get a little closer to Nature’s heart this 
summer than they have ever done before. In 
town we have our little gardens, just strips 
of border crowded with bloom, or our square 
plots of green grass, but they give us plenty 
of occupation, and one may study a blade of 
grass or a pansy and get near to God. The 
country shows us wide meadows, fair pas- 
tures, and grand hills and vales. Can we not 
take our bird books and our flower books 
with us when we ramble in the parks, or 
stroll in the woods, and by their assistance 
learn to know the winged songsters and the 
fragrant plants — not merely to know them in 
a general way, but to have an interest in 
them, plants and birds both, as separate and 
beautiful things in this bright world? It 
gives zest to a country walk to become 
acquainted with the blossoms in the hedges 
and by the roadside. And a microscope 
adds greatly to the fascination of a country 
walk. 


Summer Reading is often largely composed 
of fiction, and if we choose good novels and 
bright, wholesome short stories we are not 
exactly wasting our time, although every one 
of these long summer days ought to give us 
a return in something besides entertainment 
and amusement. I fancy that most girls 
would be the gainers by keeping on hand a 
good strong book, a volume of history, or 
biography, or travels, or essays, and devoting 
a portion of their time to it each morning 
or each afternoon consecutively, keeping a 
bookmark at the place where they break off 
and moving it on day by day. If, added to 
this, each girl would keep near her a little 
blank memorandum book in which she should 


enter dates, copy passages which impress her | 


as worth remembering, or write her own com- 
ments on what she reads, she would gain 


an incalculable store of mental wealth by the | 


summer’s end, a store worth all and more 
than the trouble she has taken. 


She May Take Up Shakespeare if she 
chooses — one of the series of historical plays 
which bears on English history—read it 
with care and attention, and look up the 


personages who appear in it, verifying what | 
the dramatist says about them by comparison | 


with what they really did. 


Some of you would find much profit by | 
from | 


browsing among English essayists, 
Addison in the Mother Land to Emerson in 
ours. I want to persuade you to read some- 
thing which will tax your powers of thought, 
and discipline mind and memory. 
done this, dip into story and poem as eagerly 
and as often as you please. 

Summer is the season for outdoor life, and 
a tree trunk, a bridge over a babbling brook, 
an armchair on the veranda, or a hammock 
forms a delightful seat where.a girl may sit 
and read, and dream as girls love todo. The 
girl who has only a happy fortnight or a joy- 
ful week for her vacation must make the most 
of that; as much true pleasure can be 
crowded into a few days by the girl witha 
sweet, contented spirit as another less for- 
tunately endowed young woman may obtain | 
from months of searching after enjoyment. | 
The spring of all true satisfaction, girls, is 
in ourselves, which is but another way of | 
repeating the words of the Christ, 
kingdom of Heaven is within you.”’ 


Having 


“* The | 
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“ILE H, & I. women’s collars we offer are vat 

not small sizes of men’s collars but collars Value « 

made especially for women and with the most preface 

careful attention to the requirements of 

women. result ¢ 

They are the result of thirty years’ ex- and pri 

perience in the making of fine collars that fit bel: 
well, look well and wear a long time. we 

Although the price is small they are fine portanc 


linen collars, strong, heavy, attractive and 
durable. No better collars can be made for 
anything like the price. 

‘They are not on ood collars but they ai 
always right up to the minute in style. 
They are the collars you have been looking 
for. 

If you do not find them at the store, send us 
25 cents, giving the style, height and size you 
wish, and we will send you two perfectly 
satisfactory collars. 

Ask for our “ Style Book for Women,” our 
Style Book for Men,” or both if desired, 


HOLMES & IDE, Dept. J, Troy, N.Y, 


ZB FOR 25¢ 
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The U-SE-A Hair Dryer 


Is a new, valuable, hygienic 
and economic toilet appliance, 
that commends itself at once. 
By means of a small alcohol 
cup in the metal base of the 
Dryer it generates a surpris- 
ing volume of warm air which 
is deflected uniformly upon 
the head, and upon the hair 
hanging in a net suspended 
in a hood of ‘Taffeta silk con- 
nected with the top of the 
Dryer. ‘The hair held loosely 
in the net while drying makes 
a tangle in the hair impossi- 
ble; it comes out of the Dryer 
with a tone, vigour and soft- 
ness that cannot be excelled, 

Ladies will enjoy the luxury of 
more often washing their hair when 
they discover that it dries in fifteen 
minutes (at the cost of a few cents) 
and learn the ease with which their 
hair is arranged after drying. 

All Bathing Resorts, Seminaries, 
Hair Dressing Parlors and Homes 
should have one. 


Metal Base bronzed in gold and 


aluminum, ru- 
sil cloth hood. .00 
Delivered any 
place for 


Nothing like it or just as good. 
Booklet free. Guaranteed as represented or money refunded. 


THE U-SE-A HAIR DRYER CO., Akron, 0. 
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3 Protect your little girl’s clothing 
with a pair of 


“Elfin” Overalls 


And let her have a good time. 


“Elfin” Overalls are made of 
special double - and - tom it 
denim, have turkey-red 


— . 


F 


: 


i 
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; 
: 
an 


articles 
straps, pearl buttons, A, cal 
and are cut extra wide to foe = an inform: 
modate the skirt, and valuable 
throughout with red. The 
Sizes, two to six years. Flor: 


ou cannot get “ Elfin” Over 
alls q~ your local dealer, 
us 75 cents for a pair, postpa' 


F 








WM. A. BEAN, Manufacturer Ne { 
14 and 16 Ellicott Street, BUFFALO, &™ English L 
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$2.00 a Year. Free Patterns 
To Subscribers. 
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” LEADING 
FASHION pares 


100 illustrations and 10 
ored Plates a ata 
and Famil Guic e 
to Clubs. Act Dds 


Lucrative for deuche rs and , 
110 FIFTH AVENUE, § © 
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Wedding Invitations? § Se 


En B ye a for prt: 4 ett ake 
nve Ss include Express prepaik mples York 
“PB B. MYERS, 85 end 87 John Street, New 








BELMONT FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Nashville, Tean. 


COLLEGE «stnens of the sontn 


historic Southern Residence, situated near 

ygshville, Tenn., is now an ideal college home for 

, and affords the best advantages for the 

standard of intellectual training combined 

health-improving opportunities, as the cli- 

vite allows Students to enter two-thirds of the 
year out of doors. 





ifteen acres of beau- 
tiful park grounds 
surround the college, 
which is within fif- 
teen minutes’ ride by 
electric cars from the 
attractive and pretty 
Southern city of 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Instructors are 
skilled and experi- 
enced graduates from 
the leading colleges 
and universities in 
this country and 
abroad. French and 
German languages 
taught by native 
teachers. dvance 
courses in English, 
Ancient La ages, 
Science, Mathemat- 
ics, Art, Music and 
Elocution all are in 
the hands of compe- 
tent masters. 
Belmont College has won a national patronage 
. - ts wie know that the welfare of their 
is carefully looked after and are being 
in a mild, invigorating atmosphere, where 
attainments are carefully fostered; where 


refinement and earnest, thoughtful prepa- 
ration for lives of duty are seriously considered. 
comparatively limited number of students 









Correspondence invited. Handsomely 
ated catalogue sent on request, 


REY. R. A. YOUNG, D.D., LL. D., Regent 
MISS HOOD and MISS HERON, Principals 


Parents of 
Public School Girls 


And all others who are meeting the 
question of how best to educate their 
daughters, might, we wish, give con- 
sideration to a short essay on “ Zhe 
Value of Boarding Schools,” which 
prefaces our catalogue. It voices the 
result of years of experience in public 
and private schools, and contains what 
we believe to be truths of vital im- 
portance. May we send it to you? 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 
Clinton, New York 
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The Bugbear o 
Developing and 
Printing removed 


. 

Price $6 
Including 26 Plates, 
Developer and Fixer 

Express prepaid to any 
vy are on receipt of price. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Popular Photograph Co. 
108 Bleecker St., New York 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 
Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar a Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Per Issue, 6 Pence; per Year, 6 Shillings, post-free 
In order that our readers may avoid missing any number of the magazine through 
delay in renewing subscriptions, notices of renewals should reach us not later than 
the tenth of the month next following the expiration date. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
LONDON: 
21 Bedford St., Covent Garden, W. C. 


{Branch offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. Subscriptions are not received) 


New York: 


CHICAGO: 
1 Madison Ave., cor. 23d St. 


508 Home Insurance Building 


The entire contents of this magazine protected by copyright in Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hall 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 























All Ready for 
the Amateur. 


Natural 


Col ors— Sitaniy 
McDONOUGH METHOD — O° Neestive 


One Exposure 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
INTERNATIONAL COLOR-PHOTO COMPANY 
139-141 BE. 56th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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it Good Photographs 


backgrounds, focusing, lighting, arrange- 





camera, 

eof cma subjects, causes of failure, how to insure 
bine etc. Send 10 cts. for three numbers of our 
ider- of artic to Grow Flowers,” containing series 
chet, cal ing 8 on photography by amateurs, full of practi- 
pom: an mn, written for beginners in the art, by 
ched valuables, Each number also contains much other 

he and entertaining matter. 3 months for 10 cts. 
as Floral Pub. Co., 48 8. Stone St., Springfield, Ohio 
Vi 
send ‘ 
d Utica, N.Y, Conservatory of Music 
er Music j “Gg DUDLEY BUCK, EXAMINER. 
Pa? n its branches. Elocution, Languages, 
oe English Literature, Drawing, Painting, Physical ul- 


py Pancing, etc. Faculty, 22 distinguished special- 


hips, ‘moor money advantages. Five Free Scholar- 


w catalogue. 
GEO. S. BEECH WOOD, Director. 


N PROOFREADING 


i 
7 YOU possess a fair education, wh 





ind uncrowded not utilize it at a genteel 
Yd always dbiainatic w™ paying $18 to $85 weekly? Situations 
ROME 00 » We are the original instructors by mail. 
: RRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
—AARN TELEGRAPHY 





” Sent FREE Pas? book, “<The Origin and Treatment 
to any person who stammers, with full par 
cents, in stamps, to cover postage. 


erers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, 


eelOP STAMMERING 


Wb waar 








A New Department: “Sunshine” 


To Begin in the September Journal 


"THERE is rapidly extending throughout the country 
one of the most potent influences for good ever 
devised in the way of an organization. It is called The 
International Sunshine Society, and already has eleven 
thousand members, The purpose of the society is the 
very simplest: to put sunshine and good cheer into the 
lives of all, poor and rich. It has no creed: no rules. 
The fee for membership is an act of kindness: no 
money. Its only insignia is a modest badge. Men and 
women of all classes are eligible: no one is barred. 
Recently the society, wishing to extend its influence, 
asked THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL to come in at this 
point of its history and become its channel of com- 
munication to the public. To this request the magazine 
gladly responded, and beginning with the September 
issue the JOURNAL will devote a page of each number 
to an explanation of the purposes of the society and an 
extension of its work. he department will be written 
and edited by Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, the founder 
and President-General of the society. 


Money Earned in Vacation 
Will be Paid Just in Time for Christmas 


EVERY photographer in the country appears likely to become interested in the 
JOURNAL’s offers of prizes for pictures of rural scenes, judging by the great number 
of photographs sent in P smi far. For the benefit of those who may not have seen the 
original offer it may be said that the JouRNAL wishes to obtain photographs of pretty 
country scenes of any description. It particularly wants just such subjects as 


Picturesque Farmhouses 
Old-Time Gardens 

Sheep and Cattle 

Brooks and Rivers 

Hillside and Meadow Paths 
Highways and Byways 
Scenes of Summer Pleasures 


Country Homes 
Shady Roads 
Beautiful Trees 
Coaching Parties 
Woodland Vistas 
Rustic Bridges 
Beach Scenes 





Photograph by N. R. Harrington 


But it wants i pictures in every case, whether mounted or unmounted: wants 
sharply defined lines and rich tones, and especially wants pictures which show that 
attention has been paid to taking the view from the most effective point, so as to secure 
the greatest possible interest and beauty. As prizes the JOURNAL offers: 


PR eee Se 


™ 
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$150 for the Best Picture 
$100 for the Next 
$75 for the Third. $50 for the Fourth 
$25 for the Fifth 
And ten prizes of $10 each for the ten 
pictures next in merit 





Photegragh by Cuyler Reynolds 


ALREADY it is evident that there will be, besides the prize-winners, hundreds of pic- 
tures which the JOURNAL will be glad to have the privilege of buying. All those 
submitted should be at least four inches by five in size—the larger, the better; and 
senders should write their names and addresses upon the backs of the photographs, 
together with brief memorandums about the places where the views were taken. 
Pictures should be sent to the Art Bureau, and return postage must be provided. 


The Competition will Remain Open until November 1 


Pretty Back Yards in Cities 


ARE among the subjects which readers of the JOURNAL have been invited to photo- 

graph. Prizes for such pictures are offered, of course: A First Prize of Fifty 
Dollars, two Second Prizes of Twenty-five Dollars each, and five Third Prizes of Ten 
Dollars each, making a handsome total of One Hundred and Fifty Dollars for only 
eight pictures. Unless the yard is really in a city the pictures will not be eligible. In 
this competition, as in all JouRNAL competitions, return postage must be provided, and 
the right is reserved to withhold all awards unless in the opinion of the editors some 
of the photographs entered appear to deserve prizes. Each photograph should bear not 
only the name and address of the sender, but also a few lines telling where the yard 
is situated. Mail all pictures to the Art Bureau of the JOURNAL. 


This Competition will Remain Open until October 1 


Anthony Hope’s Romance 
“Captain Dieppe” 


Now Published in Book Form for 50 Cents 


THIS is the delightful romance by Anthony Hope which won such a success as a serial 
in the JouRNAL. The telling of the adventures of the gallant French soldier of 
fortune, and of his ardent romance, has won the approval of the critics everywhere, who 
ronounce the story as one having all the flavor and dash and interest of the author’s 
amous “ Prisoner of Zenda.’”’ The reader simply speeds from chapter to chapter with 
a feverish desire to see how the various complications are to be mastered. It is the ideal 
story fora summer day. A copy of the book, attractively bound in cloth, will be sent 
by mail, postage free, to any address, on receipt of 50 cents by 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Chicago Musical College 


COLLEGE BLDG., 202 MICHIGAN BOUL., CHICAGO 
Q Established 1867 





Acknowledged the Foremost 
School of Musical Learning 
DR, F, ZIEGYELD, Pres. 


Music 


LANGUAGES 


BOARD OF MUSICAL 
DIRECTORS: 

Dr. F, Ziegfeld 

Dr. Louis Falk 

Hans von Schiller 

William Castle 

Bernhard Listemann 

8, E. Jacobsohn 








Hart Conway 
Director School of Acting. 


Latest Eng ents, — The 

—_ eats i following celebrated artists 

ie OE) ST wees will be added tothe Faculty 

Entire Bidg. oceupied by this institution. as Instructors this season: 

Rudolph Ganz, Pianist and Composer of Berlin, Germany 

Chas. Gauthier, Principal Tenor French Grand Opera Co, 

Herman Devries,Baritone Maurice Grau Grand Opera Co. 
Herman Klum, Pianist of Vienna, Austria 


35th SEASON BEGINS SEPTEMBER 10 
New Iflustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 


O07 NOTE — Applications for the 87 free and 150 partial scholar- 
ships will be received until August 10. 











‘Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


ANOS 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durabil ty it stamps the Fischer Piano with 

ity that no other Piano possesses. 


an individua 
60 Over 

Years 110,000 
Seid 


Established 

BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to geqeeee and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars, 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square—West, New York, N.Y. 








Training 
School for Teachers 


And Regular Academic Course 


From Kindergarten to College 
Opens with the Fall Term, 1900. 


Courses in 
Professional Training and 
Academic Work 


Summer School, 
July 2d to Aug. 10th 


AT THE 


+ . 
Chicago Institute 
Academic and Pedagogic. : 
COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER, Pres. WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Dean, 


Address for information, Director of the Chicago Institute, 
602 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Our Course in 
Design, for your study at 
home during leisure hours, will fit 
you to earn a good income or beautif. 
your home by the design of china, in r 
decorations, wall paper, rugs, carpets and 
other textiles, book covers, book plates, adver- 
tisements, menus, Christmas cards, etc. 


ORNAMENTAL DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Instruction along same lines as in 
resident art schools. Our superior 

method develops the artistic talent 
to nearly all women. Send 
for art circular. 





















* Not Stammer” 


H of have 
| been cured by Edwin S. Johnston, 
whocured himself after stam 
| over 0 1. Endorsed by Hon. 
/ ANAMAKER, ex - Post- 





FOWLER, D. D., LL.D., Buffalo, 
N.Y.,and PROF.WM.H. BREWER, 
Yale University. 

I believe in Mr. Johnston and 
his work.""— Bs. Cyrus D. Foss, 
Philadelphia. 

Summer Session at Atlantic City, 
N. 4., from May to Sept. 
Send for new illustrated book to 
the PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 

Established 1864. 





Eoww 8. Jowsere x. 
1083 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
resident. 


Edwin S. Johnston, Founder and P: 








Tt J Instruction by mail, adapted 
s DY to every one. Takes spare 


time only. Three 

courses: Preparatory and 

College Law Course, 
AT 











also Business Law 
Course. Improve your 
condition and prospects. 


HOME Graduates omens. y/ 
years of success. Pull particulars free. 

SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOL OF LAW, 96 Majestic Bullding, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Maple Ice Cream. 


To a cup of rich maple syrup add _ beaten 
yolk 4 eggs, stirring, cook in granite dish 
until it ils. Strain through fine sieve, 
then cool. Beat 1 pint cream, add to it 
stiffly beaten white of egg. Whip syrup 
until light, mix all together, then freeze. 


The freezing takes 
three minutes in the 


Peerless Iceland 


Freezer (ne Motion) 


Dasher is cleaned by 
dipping in hot water. 


The Peerless Iceland Freezer 
has the fewest parts and one mo- 
tion: all that is necessary to make 
smooth, delicious ice cream. 


A Four Quart Freezer Free 


and Peerless ice Chipper 


If not on sale in your town, write for informa- 
tion how to obtain the above absolutely free. 
On request, we will send you our booklet, “* Ice 
Cream Secrets,’’ which tells the secret of mak- 
ing fine ice cream, like the best confectioners’. 


DANA & CO.. Dept. H, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Who also make the “ Toy’’—for 1 pint of cream. 














of good 
living will 
find in this 
article a de- 
licious and pala- 


, =. 

tabl dditi 

able addition to “Ty 
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their dinner or eve- 
ning — entertainment. 
A little “Kremette” added to a 
punch-glass of vanilla ice cream 
will give you the successor to the 
Roman Punch. If you want some- 
thing distinctly new, serve your 
guests with “* mette Punch.” 


For Sale by All Grocers. 
G. F, Heubleia & Bro., Sole Proprs. ’ 
Hartford, Conn. New York, N.Y. x $ 


COOKING MADE EASY 
The QUEEN $4 Essie rea 


Kitchen Cabinet 


(PATENTED) 
Has a place for everything 
and everything in its 
a oy Its use lightens 
abor and. saves waste. 


Roll Top and Drawers 
for Table Linen 

Are Special Features. 
A fine piece of furni- 
ture, an ornament in 
any household. For 
the country home, 
the house in town orcczy & 
flat. Madeof hard mim 
antique finish. 
Four styles. 

‘The ideal Wed- 
ding or Birthday 
Present. All the 
famous cooks of 
America use and 
recommend it. De- 
scriptive circular 
and catal e of “Sm . 
other useful household articles FREE. 
THE QUEEN CABINET CO., 188 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


Thorough, scientific course by mail, adapted 
to individual needs. Long established. 
Responsible. _ Successful. Practical. 
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Editors of 5 popular publica- 
tions. Our students’ 


contributions given Students 

ta" * ual IE 

wates. Descriptive cata- 
logue free. Address 

SPRAGUE corre. 

SPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 

JOURNALISM No. 105 


Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Summer Resorts 
of the Century 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


sign of the inroads of luxury into the 
Presidency; how he was reprobated for 
idling away his time, and how the carica- 


| turists represented him on the porch of his 
| cottage looking out upon the smiling sea, 
| with a pile of cigar boxes on one side, a 
| brace of bulldogs on the other, and a group 


of courtiers fanning him into repose. In 
truth, there was no simpler man in the 
whole colony of cottagers than General Grant. 
But he loved horses, and there was no sight 
which attracted more attention on the eve- 
ning of a fine day than the General with his | 
four-horse turnout spinning along Ocean | 
Avenue amidst its bewildering array of equi- | 
pages, showy horsemen, and pretty women 
from almost every social rank. 


ax 
The Beginning of Bar Harbor 


T WAS in a sort of reaction against the 
** swell,’’ or bizarre, life which took pos- | 
session of the older resorts that Bar Harbor 
in its isolation became originally a retreat of | 
pleasure-seekers who had no taste for expen- | 
sive social gayeties. In its early days—of | 
course, we are not now considering it in the | 
far-away time when tradition says that the | 
great Talleyrand was born on the shore 
of Mount Desert —it is said actually to have 
been the scene of more plain living and 
high thinking than any other spot on the 
coast. Indeed, as late as 1871 there were 
probably, outside of its hotels, not more than 
five houses built and occupied by residents, 
where now may be found the ornate ‘“‘ cot- 
tages ’’ of a new seaside plutocracy, with its 
dogcarts, its victorias and its yachts, In the 
beginning, professors, clergymen, scientists, 
literary men gave it a reputation as a retreat 
of culture, and it was not long ago that one 
of the most severe of social critics, Mr. E. L. 
Godkin, remarked that a happier, easier, 
freer and more curiously dressed summer 
community than Bar Harbor was from 1860 


to 1870 was not to be found anywhere. But | 
hardly more than a decade had passed away | 


when the fashionable cottagers began to pour 
in with all the luxurious ways of Newport. 


or 
Charm of the Berkshire Hills 


HE district of the Berkshire Hills, in | 


Western Massachusetts, has come to be 
associated with the elegantly fashionable life 
which in late years has sprung up at Lenox, 
but the beautiful region of which Lenox is 
only a part long ago attracted those who were 
charmed by its picturesque scenery, and who, 


with Wordsworth in mind, were disposed to | 


call it the ‘‘ Lake District of New England.’’ 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes and 
Hawthorne have all stamped their memories 


| somewhere in its network of hills and val- 


| that follow the 


leys. The rich imagination of Henry Ward 
Beecher, who wrote his once widely read 
‘Star Papers’’ during his summer visits to 
Lenox, burst forth in one of his most glowing 
periods, when he exclaimed that the evening 
clouds suffused with sunset and the rainbows 
storms seemed to have 
dropped down and left their mantles on the 
Berkshire Hills. 

Some forty years ago Fredrika Bremer 
found much pleasure in contemplating the 


| Hills, and the venerable Susan B. Anthony 
| first saw the light of day under the shadow 


of towering old Greylock. Fanny Kemble, 
in the radiance of her beauty, would astonish 
the occupants of the stage-coaches as they 
rolled up to the ‘‘ Red Inn’”’ with her magnifi- 
cent feats of horsemanship, as she dashed 
off on her ten-mile rides before breakfast. 
‘*T will not-rise to trouble any one if they 
will let me sleep here,’’ said the accom- 
plished actress as she gazed on the graveyard 
by the hill. ‘‘I will only ask to be permit- 
ted once in a while to raise my head and 
look out upon this glorious scene.’’ 


Pat 
Where the Shakers Buried Satan 


OT remote was the region where a woman 
of a very different mould, the powerful 
‘*Mother’’ Ann Lee, once ruled over the 


Springs, and who attracted the curious for 
many years afterward. To this day is 
pointed out the mountain, not far from 


succeeded in capturing, killing and burying 
him, and over which the spirits of their 
faithful ever afterward kept guard and 
vigil. And before millionaires pitched their 
habitations at Lenox the ‘‘ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table,’’ whose love of grand old 
trees often brought him into his most delight- 
ful moods of discourse, thought that -to be 
happy in the Berkshires you must first carry 
mountains in your brains, as at Nahant you 
must have an ocean in your soul. 


into all these summer havens, and it is only a 
matter of time when the ‘‘ exclusive ’’ ones of 
to-day will, like their predecessors, be over- 
run by those whom Byron called the polished 
horde, divided into two mighty tribes—the 





Bores and the Bored. 


community of Shakers, who located the seat | 
of their spiritual power near the old Lebanon | 


Pittsfield, on which the Shakers, after a long | 
chase for Satan one summer night, finally | 


But Vanity Fair in the end works its way | 
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SOME eople say it won’t pay us to advertise “* The Prophylactic Tooth Brush.’”” It will pay us han 
A pon y the people who value clean teeth and better health for themselves and their children will use i, 


So_p ONLY IN A YELLOw Box —for your protection, Curved handle and face to fit the mouth, 


in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and ae 
" 
y i ‘ 
u ATTN 
St ; 


hold it. This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like ou 
r / 






brush, Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c.. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealer’ 
Send for our free booklet “Tooth Truths.” , 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 











Foot of Common House Fly and Disease Germs 


FOOT AS TAKEN FROM THE FLY FOOT AFTER BEING CLEANED 


THE THE 
FOOT OF DISEASE 

| THE FLY GERMS 

| IS ARE 

| MAGNIFIED MAGNIFIED 

| 506 250,000 

| TIMES TIMES 








ape" Min aeia:y/ Silla Poe Pa ee ee ee 


DISEASE GERMS 
The fly’s foot sinks into the sticky m 


| How Tanglefoot Sticky Fly Paper Acts terial on the sheet of TANGLEFOOT and 


the germ it carries goes with the foot. In a short time the sticky material has coated over the entire fy 
| and all the germs on it. Neither the fly itself, nor the germ, can ever escape. 


NOTE The disease germs are magnified 250,000 times. If they were magnified 
only as much as the fly’s foot, they would hardly be visible on the picture. 
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DISEASE GERMS 


For furn 
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Will be | 
the disti: 
wearing 
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A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


Is Furnished by the 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
WATER HEATER 


Which occupies but little 
room ; is ready for 
use night or 
day ; fur- 
nishes hot 
water 
instantly for 
bathing, shav- ~ 
ing, sickness, 
and al 
domestic pur- 
oses when 
ot water is re- 
quired. Uses 
Gas or Gaso- 
line. Ask 
your dealers 
for it, or send 











Protect your house from the ravages of 
sun and storm with 


PATTON’S rece PAINTS 


Write for a copy of the five-year guarantee. 
The Sun Proof Paint Book explains the making of good 
paint and tells how to apply it, Contains many color 
combinations. Mailed free, 













Liberal inducement and agency to dealers. 














$3 to $10. Great pleasant smelling as tar. 25¢ 


| WL JAS. E. PATTON CO., P. 0. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. oe aed 2 
——" @. 2 eee Joliet, I. 
(Te Or cost Dead Stuck 
" 5000 HIGH GRADE guaranteed 
MACHINES, with best | F all bed- 
uipment, must be closed out. 1900 | kills the eggs and grown-ups of "sed by 
Models, best makes, $11 to $20. 99 | bugs, moths, roaches, ants, ete. U 
and’98 Models, high grade, $8 to $13. _ the United States Government; 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS, all poisonous to human life. Al 4 
makes and models, good as new, der. As stainless as spring water 


ing Sale at half factory cost. We or in gallon cans for hotels and 


ship anywhere on trial without a 








actory Clear- | 
cent in advance. ALL DEALERS 
EARN A BICYCLE distributing ‘ Compasy 
catalogues for us. any earned a Philadelphia Chemical 
wheel last year. Our 1900 propo- 2d and Cherry Sts., 
sition is even more liberal. } 7 
Write at once for our Bargain List and Special Offer | wee 
| 


Address Dept.129M. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago 





Mosquito Bites “sc 
SKEDADDLE CREAM BAL 


It is a positive protection. Mosquitoes won't 

absolutely harmless and could be taken internally 

No di able odor. 25c. at the Druggists’, 1% 
| receipt of price. ///ustrated Booklet Free. . 


GAIL CHEMICAL CO., Bound Brook, 


| 
| : T 
| Dunlop Pneumatic 116) 


For Bi a. 
4 ‘or Carriages 
i ; For Automobile 
Send for Booklet. ‘oo. 
The American Dunlop Tire iw 
“hicage 

















| QEND for Free SCHUYLER COLFAX, Proprictor 
S 
| Catalogue. South Bend, ind. | 


| | 

























poos vou’ sep. Belleville, N. J. c 
| 9 
_ CHILDREN’S PONIES ———— 
Handsome. stylish, kind, well broken } odations for 
| to ride and drive, accustomed to steam } SUMMER REST nom yp Bie mene Terms, O* 
and trolley cars. A few teams suitable eck, lateding service. a 
for young ladies. _—— low prices Woodcliff, N. J. ppl letter (or in persa® : 
for days. Send for descriptive list. nesday mornings from 10 to 12 0’clock) to Mrs. A Yet 
MILLER & SIBLEY, Franklin, Pa. Care Miss H. P. Johnson, 206 East 15th Street, New 
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-- COOkK’S 
FLAKED RICE 
Absolutely No Cooking 


convenience of this article is evident. Its nu- 

re yalue can only be realized through experi- 

jt is not a new food product. It is simply 
very best rice, sterilized and steam cooked. 


&Good For Baby, Too” 





Large Package, 15c 


More nourishing than Beef. 
earth. 


Healthiest food on 
Receipt book in every package. 
Follow directions. 


(COOK’S FLAKED RICE COMPANY 
1 Union Square, New York City 


| others slowly. 
| the fall—say in October. 














For furnishing the tables of summer houses daintily © 
and inexpensively, all silver bearing the famous mark 


“1835 R. WALLACE” 


Will be found most attractive and suitable. It has all 
the distinctive beauty and tone of solid ware,with all its 
wearing qualities, and its rich appearance has created 
an unprecedented demand for it. The new patterns, 
“JOAN,” “ ASTORIA” and “STUART,” are ex- 
tremely attractive. Our richly illustrated Catalogue 
No. 15 E will help you in selecting silver which will 
make your table beautiful. Sent /ree om request. 
Leading Dealers Sell Wallace Goods 
R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
Wallingford, Conn. 

Stores in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London. 
See . : 











A“Berkshire” Fish Set 


is appreciated by any person upon 
whom the duty of serving falls. 
With this knife and fork, fish 
can be easily separated and trans- 
ferred from platter to plate. ‘They 
bear the trade-mark 


“1847 Bros.” 


(Remember 1847) 
which is a guarantee of 
the best made, and are 
sold by leading dealers. 
Send to the makers for 

Catalogue 53 R. 

International Silver Co. 

Successor to 
MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA Co. 
Meriden, 
Conn. 





| as any other plant in the greenhouse. 
| for this is, I think, the even moisture about the roots 
| which is afforded by the saturated Moss, 
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Colored Relief, 
for miet-brac, Picture 
met Wali ond Coleen, 


explained in our 
booklet, which is free. 


Address Dept. A 


THE MURALO COMPAN 
New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, New York City 





| do this. 
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@ 
Inguirers must give their names and addresses. 


All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Fern-Balls. To water these dip them in a pail of 
water and let them remain there until thoroughly 
soaked through, 


Hardy Chrysanthemums. The Pompon varieties 
are comparatively hardy. I think that with a cover- 
ing of leaves or litter any of them would survive the 
winter in the open ground in Pennsylvania. 


Vines for Fall Planting. Ampelopsis, Aristolochia 
and Celastrus may be planted in the fall. Get them 
as soon as they have ripened their foliage and set 
them out at once, cutting away most of the season’s 
growth. 


Primula Obconica is much easier to grow well 
from seed than the Chinese Primrose, though that 
may also be grown with but little trouble. It should 
be sown in September and October to secure plants 
for winter flowering. It does not require sunshine, 
but it likes a good light. 


Rubber Plants. When these plants are at a stand- 
still they generally need repotting. Examine the 
soil of the plant when its foliage begins to turn yel- 
low. If the roots entirely fill the soil and are matted 
about it, repot the plant at once. Two correspond- 
ents have written me that their plants lost their foliage 
on being brought intoa room where gas was used for 
heating. This goes to prove that the Ficus, in 
common with many other plants, is susceptible to the 


| influence of gas. 


Trees from Seed. All kinds of trees can be grown 
from seed. Some tree seeds germinate readily, 
It is a good plan to sow the seeds in 
They will not germinate 
until spring. I would not advise any one to attempt 
to grow trees in this way, however. Buy trees from 


| the nurseryman—get those four and five years old, 


with good, strong roots. You will be much more 
likely to succeed with them than with seedlings, and 
you save several years of waiting by it. 


Violet Growing. Let me say that the chances are 
all against the successful cultivation of Violets for 
the market bythe amateur. The plant and its habits 
must be understood before one can grow it well, and 
one must have facilities for growing it which the 
amateur does not usually possess. The simple, hard 
fact is this: All kinds of flower growing for market 
purposes necessitate knowledge and experience, and 
without these it is not reasonable to expect success. 
To be successful in anything nowadays one must 
understand his business. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. This magnificent 
new Begonia should, like nearly all other flowering 
Begonias, be kept out of full sunshine and watered 
moderately. It is not asummer bloomer—that is, it 
is never at its best at that season. Being used asa 
winter bloomer almost exclusively it should not be 
allowed to bloom at all in summer. Keep it rather 
dry until September, then repot, If the plant needs 
it give more water and encourage growth. This is 
one of the most beautiful plants of recent introduc- 
tion, but does not seem to grow as freely as the 
better kuown varieties. 


Flowering Plant for Hanging-Basket. One of the 
most charming plants I know of for a hanging pot 
is the yellow Oxalis, Buttercup, It is wonderfully 
floriferous. Last winter I counted fifty-three stalks 
of flowers on one plant, and each cluster had a score 
or more of buds and blossoms. It is a very cheerful- 
looking plant, because of the bright color of its 
flowers. It must be given a sunny place. Good as 
the old pink Oxalis was, this is far better, because of 
its stronger habit and greater freedom of bloom. It 
is easily grown from tubers planted in September. 
Put about four in each pot and use a sandy soil. 


Sphagnum Moss About Primroses. I have found 
the use of this Moss extremely satisfactory when 
packed firmly about the stems of old Chinese Prim- 
roses. To make it most effective the soil in the pot 
should not come to the top by at least an inch and 
ahalf. This gives a chance to pack the Moss down 
well, and when this is done the stems are given all 
the support they need. The danger of decay at the 
crown of the plant, generally resulting from water 
settling there, is wholly overcome. The Moss retains 
moisture well, thus doing away with the necessity of 
frequent applications of water. Last year’s plants, 
which invariably wilted when the sun touched them 


| at midday in winter, have this season, when mulched 


with Moss as advised, stood strong sunshine as well 
The reason 


A Geranium Sport. A correspondent sends me 
a branch cut from a plant of Madame Salleroi 


| Geranium on which the leaves are nearly all green, 
| of a much darker color than those usually found on 
| this variety. This branch also bears a truss of 


crimson flowers, small in size, and is so unlike the 
parent plant in its general characteristics that a 
florist would term it a “sport.’’ In this way we get 
many new varieties, some of them extremely valua- 
ble. The florist takes off the “‘sport,’”’ roots it, 
cares for it well, and propagates from it for the 
market. In this case the apparent “sport” is no 
doubt a reversion to original conditions. Probably 
the plant on which it grows had for one of its parents 
a variety similar to the new growth, It ‘takes 


: | back ”’ to that variety, as we say about persons who 


resemble an ancestor more than they do the family 
of which they are members. . All plants are likely to 
I have never known the Madame Salleroi 
Geranium to bloom except from a sport of this kind, 
1 have now in my greenhouse a plant propagated 
from such a “sport” on this Geranium which 
exactly resembles the Mountain of Snow Geranium 


| | in all points. I presume this or a similar variety 
| was one of the parents of the popular bedder. We 


frequently see branches on this sort having foliage 


4 | entirely without green in it. The attempt has been 
| made to propagate from these white branches, but 


without success. There is not enough vitality in 
them to support an independent existence. It is 
conceded to be a fact that all variegation is a 
diseased condition of plants, and the greater the 
departure from the normal green of the healthy 
type the weaker the constitution. 
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“Wandering o'er the keys she finds in each a perfect sympathy.” 
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The full, round, res- 
onant tone which 
characterizes the 
American piano 
finds its highest 
exponent in the 


Baldwin 


An_ acknowledge- 
ment of this fact 
is the selection of 

the makers of the 


Baldwin Piano to represent the great industry of the piano and 
organ trade of the United States at the Paris Exposition, 1900. 


We have published the booklet, “‘ How to Know a Piano,” in which the construction of 
the artistic piano is described and illustrated. A copy will be mailed free on application, 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





The Brunswick -Balke-Collender Co. | 
REFRIGERATORS | 


Manufactured under the 


WI , Controlled by us 
CKES SYSTEM, exelusively and 
not to be mistaken for others bearing almost similar 
names, but which are not-the genuine. Ours are not 
sold by department stores or catalogue houses. The 
enuine WICKES’ SYSTEM of refrigerators are now 
or the first time offered by us direct to families, in any | 
style or size; porcelain lined inside and outside, insur- | 
ing perfeet cleanliness. 
Requiring | 
less ice, 
They Pay | 
For Them- 
selves, Ten 
thousand 
re frigera- 
tor cars in 
America 
are equip- 
ped with 
the Wiekes’ 
System,the 
same as 
embodied 


ly refriger- 

ators. . 

atontcally 

impossible 

to absorb or 

retain unpleasant 

odors. Made with either 


* White Tile or Oak exteriors. 
Catalogue with full information sent free on application. 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


We make Billiard Tables for private home use a 
specialty. ‘The table as illustrated above $85, with 
our guarantee that it is equal to any of our $200 
inthefami- | tables for playing purposes. 


A smaller size, $65. 


| By means of the adjustable top which we supply, 
enical’ | this table is readily converted into a handsome 
| dining or library table. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS 


Catalogue showing different size tables on application, and we will mail 
| book showing 100 new “ shots" on receipt of 20 cents. Address 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., bept. D, Chicago, Il], Branch omees: 


New York, Cincinnati, 
St. Louls, San Francisco, 








WITHOUT 
ADULTERATION. 


Copyright, Huyler’s, 1899 











LATE. 


PURE! HEALTHFUL !! 


GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 











WHEATLET 


The Ideal Breakfast Food 


You'll welcome 
it 365 days in 
the year, and be 
ready then to be- 
gin over again. It has the crispness of Nature in it, 

Webster Edgerly, president of the Ralston Health Club of 
America, says: 

“I have had the most careful tests made of WHEATLET, 
manufactured by THE FRANKLIN MILLS Co., and find that 
it has been invariably of the very highest grade and purity as 
food, and I am glad to know that Ralstonites everywhere 
have discovered the value of this article. 
honest and reliable and may always be depended on.” 

For sale by Grocers Everywhere. 





NEVER TIRES 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO. are 


Manufactured only by The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, New York 





PER SECTION 


And upwards accord- 
ing to style and fin- 
is! Shipped 


“On Approval” 


Subject to return at 
our expense if not 
found in every par- 
ticular positively the 
most perfect book- 
case at the lowest 
prices ever offered. 


The “‘Macey”’ 
Sectional 
Bookcase 
Is the ONLY kind having ABSOLUTELY 


Non-Binding and — ateatea) 
Self-Disappearing Doors 


Will not stick or bind in any climate. Dust-proof — 
Moisture-proof. This is only eme of several features that 
make the “ Macey" positively the best Sectional Book- 
case in point Construction — Convenience — Style — 
Finish and Price ever made. Write for Catalogue ‘G 1." 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
for everything and everything in its 
place. The Lortom as accessible 
as the top. Defies the baggage- 
smasher. Costs no more than a good 
box trunk. Sent C.O.D.,with privi- 
. lege of examination. Send 2-cent 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 





F, A. STALLMAN 
41 West Spring Street, Columbus, 0. 











Emr Pork and Beans 


Prepared with Tomato Sauce. 
pie can and booklet, 6 cents in stamps. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO, 
302 Kentucky Avenue, 


a 


Sold by grocers. 











BEST by Test—74 
Years. rgest Nur- 


K aT Fruit Book free. We 
PAY Weekly and want More 


HOME and traveling salesmen. 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N.Y. 





Individual Communion 


1 d 
Outfits Set Sree catalogue an 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
Box 16, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hew to secure variety in 

dishes adapted to children, 
during the summer months, is 
a question which is taxing the 
mind of every mother. 


Cream 


of Wheat 


Solves the problem. Dainty for 
breakfast, light and delicate, yet 
nourishing, for lunch. Health- 
ful and appetizing as a dessert. 

A booklet of receipts in 
every package. 


PICTURES FREE 


Ask your grocer to show you our 
elegant views of Northwestern 
Scenery, one of which he will give 
with each purchase of two packages. 
They are fine gravures — in no sense 
cheap, but soft, beautifully-toned 
pictures mounted on dark mats, size 
15x17 Inches, entirely fit to appear 
on the stateliest walls, and without 
mark or advertising of any sort. 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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[~> CLEANSES 
THE TEETH 
AND STOPS 
DECAY 
WITHOUT 
THE USE OF 
GRITTY 
TOOTH 
POWDER. 
A PERFECT 
LIQUID 
DENTIFRICE. 
PRICE, 25¢ 
AT 
DRUGGISTS’. 
E. W. HOYT 
& CO., MAKERS, 
LOWELL, 
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No Buttons 


No Trouble 


Pat. Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


‘The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 


cliiidren. Get them at once. ‘ake no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. ‘I Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers, 
ore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
Oo Id ought to be without it. 
They are made in merino, wool, and silk and wool, to fit from 
birth to six years. Sold at -Goods Stores. Circulars, with 
Price-List, free. Manufactured 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, lil. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


|'ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
ABOUT HEALTH 


BY EQWARD 8. WARMAH AND MRS. WARMANR 





Health questions will be answered in this column— 
Mr. Warman writing to men and Mrs. Warman to 


women. Postage must be inclosed for replies by mail, 


Diabetic Sufferers should not eat much meat, sugar, 
cheese, etc., especially the former. 


“ Ten Times the First Week,” etc., in regard to the 


various exercises, means ten times each day the first | 


week, etc. 


Gray Hair is a Crown of Glory. Do not try to 
improve upon Nature. There is nothing of which I 
know that will restore hair to its original color. 


Eat Less, Drink Less, Sleep Less if your burden (of 
fat)istooheavytobear. Drink nothing during meals. 
Avoid sweets, milk, fat and all starchy foods (includ- 
ing potatoes). 


Stoop-Shouldered. You can overcome this fault 
even at the age of thirty-five. Shoulder braces will 
do no good. A faithful practice of the special exer- 
cise given in the January issue of the JouRNAL will 
bring the desired result. 


Eat More, Drink More, Sleep More if you tip the 
beam too lightly. Drink cocoa or chocolate with 
your meals, and an abundance of water between 
them. 


potatoes). Avoid tea, and all acids except fruit. 


Southern Corn contains a large proportion of 
muscle food, an abundance of brain food and little 
heating food, while Northern, or yellow, corn contains 
a large proportion of carbonates, or heating food. 


Eat sweets, fat and starchy foods (including | 


This, like all things in Nature, corresponds with the 


needs of the climate. 


o’clock should not take any physical exercise before 
retiring. In fact, they should not retire so soon after 
eating the heartiest meal of the day. Give them their 
exercise about 5 P.M. Dumb-bells, etc., can be had 
at any store where exercising apparatus is kept. 


Blanched Almonds are both brain and muscle 
food, and the man who can include them in his daily 
bill-of-fare will, to quite an extent, keep up his 
| mental force and clearness. Juicy fruits also develop 
more or less of the higher nerve or brain; but, 
unfortunately, they do not agree with every one. 


ice-Cold Water is not so good as iced water —that 
is, water cooled by ice without coming in contact 
with it. The less of either the better. It is an 
excellent practice to drink water—an abundance of 
it—just before retiring; also the first thing in the 
morning. It is a cleanser of the system, especially 
of the stomach, and is a good diuretic. 





Beans Furnish Staying Power for those who have 
work to do with either muscle or brain, but it requires 
| a strong stomach to digest them. As they contain 
nitrates, phosphates and carbonates they form an 
almost perfect food, but having less of carbonates 


Children Dining at 6:30 and then retiring at 8 | 





they should be eaten with bread and butter or with | 


some kind of fat meat. 


as by that process they absorb enough of the car- 
| bonaceous substance. 


Running is Fine Sport, and invaluable as an exer- 
cise when practiced in moderation. | am now 
speaking of the non-professional. The training nec- 
essary for the sprinter is a tax on growing muscles, 
| and such persons are forced to draw largely and 
lavishly on their reserve constitutiona: strength. In 
fact, this overdraft on Nature is the result of all 
sports requiring sudden and tremendous exertion. 
However, I am inclined to think that the abuse is 


ance, The period of relaxation following the effort 
is generally too prolonged; at least, without the 
normal training essential for the health of the various 
organs. It is the steady, daily work and relaxing 


laws, will be evened up in the days tocome. It has 
been said, and well said, ‘‘ That which Nature gives 
you over the counter you are expected to pay for at 
the cashier’s window, and if you try to evade payment 
she will charge you double.”” Whether the run bea 
long one or a short one, ever bear in mind that the 
mouth should be kept closed during the exercise, and 
especially afterward, until the breathing is again 
normal. Always stop short of fatigue. 


To Cure Insomnia, take these exercises in bed just 


is level. Practice each exercise slowly : 
fn) Raise the head and lower it fifty times. 


left hand. Swell and relax it fifty times. 

(3) Same for left shoulder muscle, fifty times. 

(4) Grasp the large muscle (triceps) on back of upper 
arm fight). well and relax it fifty times. 

(5) Same for left arm, fifty times. 

(6) Grasp the large muscle (biceps) on front of 
upper arm (right). Swell and relax it fifty times. 

(7) Same for left arm, fifty times. 


Open and close hand forcibly 
(9) Same for left arm, fifty times. 
(10) } seer § the large flat muscle (right side of chest). 
Swell and relax it fifty times. 
(rm) Same for left side, fifty times. 
12) | mee the large under-thigh muscle (right). 
Swell and relax it fifty times. 
( 13) ame = —. fifty rs 4 le (lat 
(14) Grasp the large upper-thigh muscle (right). 
Swell and relax it fifty times. 
(15) Same for left thigh, fifty times. 

Note — The last two (12-13, 14-15) may be taken 
without the grasping ; just contracting and relax- 
ing at will. 

(16) Exercise calf muscles (right) by extending ball 
of foot, then heel (ankle movement), fifty times. 
(17) Same with left calf, fifty times. Do not raise the 


leg. 

(18) Stretch the big toe (right) back and forth, fifty 
times. 

{x9} Same way with left big toe. 

20) If. by this time sleep has not come to you, place 
yourself in your favorite position and raise your 
right thumb easily and relax it fifty times ; then 
the same with each finger; then the thumb and 
fingers of the left hand, fifty times. ; 

While practicing the foregoing you cannot worry 
over any business or other cares, and, in addition to 
fine muscular development as_a result, you will be 
drawing the blood from the.overfed brain. For this 
latter purpose I advise the stronger muscular move- 
ments at the head, working downward. 


fty times. 





It is not necessary, however, | 
to eat the meat if the beans are cooked with the meat, | 


not so much in the arduous training as in the strenu- | 
ous rivalry, thus causing one to overrate his endur- | 


that tells for health and strength. Any exercise | 
overdone, like any other infringement of Nature’s | 


after retiring, one after another, until you fall asleep. | 
Lie flat upon the back. Remove the pillow if the bed | 


2) Grasp the large shoulder muscle (right) with the | 


(8) Grasp the forearm muscles (right) with left hand. 
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SHOE that is easy 
at first, and holds 
its shape, keeping its 
comfort afterward, can- 
not help making and 
keeping friends. 
Thorough lasting of 
fine leather, expert 
workmen with every 
modern aid, and care- 
ful designing combine 
to produce this perfect 
tan Summer shoe; one 
of many described and 
illustrated in our hand- 
some catalogue, 


“ Z 
Moore-Shafer 
Shoe Mfg. Co. 


200 Main St. 
BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


















































it slays 
through 
and wet. 
It outlasts and 
out ‘‘looks” any 
leather that 
goes into shoes. 
Vici Friction Polish sof and hetas the 
leather at its best. 
~~ ‘ Brings the perfect 
Vici Paste Polish shine, and keeps it 


through damp or use. 


Rill s U Is the hand ck Ds 
Vici Combination et doaseiaes anid poll ‘ = 


soft 
wear 


Nobody else makes or can make these Vici products 


SHOE-OLOGY 
(Sree) tells of shoe care. 











Combined Baby Jumper 
and Rocking Chair 


7 






ALL BABIES CRY FOR IT 


Ornamental, indestructible, and a nursery necessity all 
| the year. It is indispensable in hot weather. 


For Lawn, Porch or Indoors 


It’s lait — l%e cool — easily moved —it amuses and 
keeps baby healthy daytimes, and puts her to sleep at 
night; made into a chair or 
ing a crib. You sew or read while baby entertains 
herself. Indorsed by physicians. A picture book 
telling all about it ~ FREE. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 
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NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet: 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 
Cut off ragged feet, attach ‘Racine * 
Feet” to legs o 





ee 
“- 


in a minute — saves buy- 













uy 


GEMM. 


IG 








Racine Feet come in cot 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 
white. Price, 10 cents a pair 
six pairs, 50 cents, prepaid. 
Booklet, “The Stockinette = 
Stitch,” tells everything. Ba 
= - Sent free. Agents wanted. = 
H. S. BLAKE & CO., Department E, Racine, Wis. = 


PELEEL LGM VER MALA MELEE GREGG AME 


ANGORA KITTENS 


With long, silky hair; big, bushy tails; fluffy as puff 
balls; irresistibly sweet. Two-cent stamp for Art 
Catalogue will tell you all about them. 


Blue Grass Angora Farms, 75 Lynn St., Covington, Ky. 


Bard Tene Frevent 
Bowel T rouble ed 
ing By using “The Best” Nurser. Easily Cletnsed! 
Ler. Nipple Cannot Collapse! At Druggists’, 25 cents, 
a Nipple; or 36 cents mail, postpaid, safe delivery. 
HE GOTHAM CO., 82 Warren Street, New York 























Price, 25 cents. 


THE R.T. BOOTH COMPANY, 45 Ave. L, Ithacs, Bf. 


YOME| 


ANTISEPTIC 


SKIN SOAP 


Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 


The only PERFECT SKIN and TOILET SOAP 


Sold by all druggists or sent by mail, 
Sample cake, 5c. 






—— ' 


















TOILET 


ENSEN 


A DAINTY 


NECESSIT. 
‘SOLD EVERYWHERE 
1n 5} ¢ PACKAGES ONLY. 











Improved Bust Support 


By its use the weight of the 
from the 
dress-waist to the shoulders, 
giving coolness and dress com- 

a perfect- 
shape bust, and free and easy 
body. 
Made with skirt and hose 
attachments. 
When ordering send bust 


breasts is remove 


» ventilation 
movement of the 
supporter 


measure. 
Sizes from 30 to 38, . . 
“ “ 40 45, * ‘ 
“ ower 45, ..6.-. 
AGENTS WANTED 


MRS. C. D. NEWELL, 1085 N. 4ist 


$1.00 


1.25 
1,50 
Mi! 








Court, CHICAGO 
— 2 



















“S0-NO-MOR 
Dress-Shield Retainers 


Make one pair of dress 
iceable in Booal waists a9 Seq 
So small as to cause WO y 
nience (to the wearc?). A 
move shields instantly. ; 
Indestructible. 

than thread. Set 
of four mailed for 
25 cents. Agents 
wanted. Every wo- 
man needs m. 
Free circular. 


lowa 
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THE LADIES’ 











THOMSON’S 


éGlove-Fitting” 


CORSETS 


“ 











Require no “ Breaking in.” 
The seams fit so accurately 
over the lines of the body 
that you do not realize you 
have changed the old corset 
for the new. 





Turn them over and see 
how they’re made 





All seams run around the body 






Our Ventilating Corset 


ane Registered), made of imported net- 

Gate! ped with coutil, and trteneen with lace 
fo ribbon. $1.00 a pair at all dealers’. 

as a feather yet strong as the strongest. 
Handsome illustrated catalogue mailed free. 


660. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Broadway, New York 














WAIST 






A Blessing 
to Children 


IELDS to every 


motion. Made of 
knitted elastic 
fabric, with knitted 


tubular straps at- 
tached to the garment, 
which support pants, 
drawers or skirts di- 
rectly from the shoul- 
ders like suspenders. 
This prevents all strain on the buttons and button-holes. 


“Ventilating and Healthful ’” 


Sizes, for Boys and Girls, 2 to 13 years of age. 
Mt yout dealer does not carry the ‘‘E Z'’ Waist, send 25e. to the selling agents, 


Birdsey, Somers & Co., 349 Broadway, New York 








} Handsome poate “Three Black Kittens,"’ free for 
) 2 cents’ postage. 


Black Cat Stockings 
for Boys 
| Warranted to 
) Outwear 
Two Pairs of 
Ordinary Stockings 


Ask your dealer for Black Cat Stockings. If you can't get 
thoy, aka Sent for 25 cents a pair. Give size and state 
+ Girl, lady or gentleman. Address 


ie co. HOSIERY CO. 




















New Hat 3c 
HAT BLEACH cleans 
straw hats in 5 minutes. 
Makes an old hat look 
as good as new without 
@ the straw or 
inal. 
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thread. The 
su 


























HAT BLEACH CO. 
24 E. Market St., Xenia,O. 
































YOUR FACE ON A BUTTON 
For 10 Cents 


Send Phots, and receive, id, pin- 
back Celluloid Medallion Sits’ your 
Photo on same. Photos returned FREE 
in from 7 to 10 days. Send five orders 
with 50c, and we will set one in hand- 

some easel-back, frame. All Or- 
ders yor Promptly. Agents wanted. 


A. SHULER CO. 
sea "Washingvon St., Boston 
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LITERARY QUERIES 


HESE sketches will, it is believed, be more satis- 

factory to readers of the JourNAL who desire 

information about these six famous authors of the 
day than replies by mail would be. 


Mary Johnston impresses those who have seen her 
as being in person and bearing like her own heroine, 
Lady Jocelyn Leigh, 
She is of medium height, slender and graceful, and 
has a captivating charm 
of manner. She was born 
November 21, 1870, at the 
family seat in Buchanan, 
Virginia, not far from the 
Natural Bridge and the 
Peaks of Otter. When 
she was sixteen years old 
her family removed to 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
In the interval she read 
numerous old-fashioned 
books, including many 
Colonial histories, and 
roamed in the thick woods 
and by the mountain 
streams of the picturesque region round about. At 
twenty she lost her mother, and she has since had 
sole charge of her father’s household. She began 
to write only about six years ago. 


Photo. by Homeler and Clark 


Paul Leicester Ford, although only thirty-five years 
old, has written or edited more than sixty books and 
pamphlets, most of which relate to American history 
and bibliography. He was 
born in Brooklyn, New 
York, in 1865. Ill health 
prevented his following - 
any regular course of 
study; but by means of a 
large amateur printing 
outfit, and his father’s 
valuable library, he ob- 
tained a liberal education. 
He has traveled exten- 
sively in North and South 
America and in Europe. 
“Janice Meredith”’ is his 
most popular novel, but 
“The Honorable Peter 
Stirling ’’ and ‘‘ The Story of an Untold Love,” as 
well as his biographies, “The True George 
Washington” and ‘‘The Many-Sided Franklin,” 
have also been unusually successful. 


Painted by Lillie V. O’Ryan 


Winston Churchill, whose romance of “ Richard 
Carvel”’ is one of the five American novels that have 
attained a greater popularity in a shorter time than 
any other stories of recent 
years, is a tall, broad- 
shouldered, black-haired, 
athletic man not yet 
twenty-nine years old, 
He was born in St. Louis, 
Missouri, of New England 
parentage, in 1871, is a 
graduate of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, 
and a skillful fencer, rider 
and oarsman. Soon after 
assuming the duties of his 
first commission aboard 
the cruiser ‘‘San 
Francisco” he resigned 
from the Navy to join the staff of ‘‘ The Army and 
Navy Journal.” He then became managing editor 
of “‘ The Cosmopolitan Magazine,” a position which 
he resigned in order to have time to write. 





Photo. by Strauss 


Charles Major (Edwin Caskoden), like his English 
contemporaries, Stanley J. Weyman and Anthony 
Hope, is a lawyer with a gift for romance writing. 
What they accomplished 
with “A Gentleman of 
France” and ‘‘The 
Prisoner of Zenda,’’ he has 
accomplished with “When 
Knighthood was in 


Flower.’’ The house 
where he was born in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, in 


1856, stood on the site now 
occupied by the fine Public 
Library building in that 
city. From boyhood his 
tastes in reading have 
leaned toward the old-time 
chronicles and histories. 
He attended the public schools and the University of 
Michigan, and began to practice law in 1877. He 
lives in Shelbyville, Indiana, is married, and has 
served one term in the Indiana Legislature. 


Photo. by Potter 


Ernest Seton-Thompson, or “ Wolf’? Thompson, 
as he is called because of his many pictures and 
stories about wolves, is an Englishman by birth, but 
was taken into the back- 
woods of Canada to live 
when he was six years old. 
He studied at Toronto 
College and the London 
Royal Academy, and spent 
five years on the plains of 
the Assiniboine, where, he 
says, he was “really born 
and began to think.” He 
was one of the chief illus- 
trators of the Century 
Dictionary. From 1890 to 
1893 he studied art in Paris 
and exhibited pictures in 
the Salon there. He is 
thirty-nine years old, is married, and has written 
several scientific books, the most important of which 
is “‘ Art Anatomy of Animals.’’ His most popular 
book is “ Wild Animals I Have Known.” 





Photo. by Eddowes Brothers 


Booth Tarkington began “The Gentleman from 
Indiana” in 1894, when twenty-four years old. He had 
written over assumed names,:‘and had had a story, 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
accepted by a well-known 
magazine. The prize 
story in ‘‘ The Nassau Lit”’ 
for 1892 was his work, and 
he has also written several 
plays. He was graduated 
from Phillips Exeter 
Academy in 1889, and from 
Princeton University in 
1893, and was unusually 
popular among his school 
and college mates. He 
lives in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


in ‘To Have and To Hold.” 
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L = long, or 2% first short clothes, full directio 
6 cls. 








MALLEABEE IRON and Steel; 


Mek or dust can qeanee — cons 


Majestic Ran 
or 
booklet tells how a’‘kitchen should b 


New York Salesroom, 
45 Cliff St. 


and will last a lifetime properly used. The same ponees 
as made by this Company the past NINE YEARS, 


re made in all styles and sizes; for coal gas or wood, er ratel 
es fit all conditions and every r Booklet, ‘ odel rki 
T FREE! Half the bad cooking is the fault of 


Majestic Manufacturing Co. 





with Hard Coal, Soft Coal, 
Natural or Fuel Gas, Wood, 
or all of them, on the 


Great Majestic 
Combination 
Range 


Are independent; can be used separately, or at 
same time. You can cook and heat water for the 
entire house with either section; or prepare a 
banquet for forty with full capacity of both sec- 
tions. Gas section uses half the gas of any gas 
cone made; and the baking or roast is not —- 
taminated with gas fumes. Majestic 

entirely different and distinct from all aa 
cooking apparatus. Are made of indestructibie 


A Gas Range 
and a Coal or Wood Range 
combined in one. 


gouteat 
Every Range is made air tight; and no ; 
equently range does its eek in half the time with half the cae 


and to 
urse. -_% 
efective A A and range arrangement, 


e arranged to get best results from 7 range; tells all .. 
Malleable Iron and Majestic Ranges. A postal brings it. 


Shall we send it! 


2028 Morgan St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





M 


he gradually grows into a 


R, HAMLIN GARLAND has written a strong, 
vigorous story of an Eastern boy who is sent 
West and becomes a cattleman. 


From a “ tenderfoot’ 


full-fledged cowboy, and as 


he gets older passes successively through all the stages 
that separate the greenhorn from the county sheriff. The 
Eagle’s Heart, splendidly illustrated by Harrison Fisher, 


is NOW appearing in THe SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


Early numbers will also 


contain Mr. W. A. Fraser’s 


new animal stories—a series of most fascinating and orig- 
inal tales of the fur-bearing animals of the Northwest. 


THe SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


copy. 


him your order. 


Tue CurTis PUBLISHING 


Your dealer will serve you regularly. 


Price 5 cents the 


Give 


CoMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 





je OE OR 2. On EF 
ud Fave tC mmen Ob uct Ay 


for 


MEASURING 
(See Numbers in Cut.) 
1 Bust measure. 
@ Waist measure. 
8 Hip measure. 
4 Under arm to waist line. 
& From waist line to bot- 





tom line of present corset. 

White and Drab only. Sizes 

18 to 30 for $1.00. Extra 

sizes or black (lined) 50 cts. 

additional. We open our 

special order department to 

you AT FACTORY PRICES, 

and will make TO MEASURE A SAMPLE “FLEXI- 

BONE CORSET ” moulded specially for your figure and 

guaranteed to fit equal to any high-price custom-made 

whalebone corset. Flexibone regular is sold az 

dealers at from $1.50 in stock to $5 when to order. e 

make this remarkable offer — to prove why a “ Flexi- 

bone Moulded " is worth three of any ordinary corset sold 

in stores. Only one made for any one person. 

orders and inquiries will all be referred to dealers. 
Give your measures carefully as above, over corsets, and 

we are ous to fit 7. We protect you absolutely and 

d satisfaction or money back 

"your lifetime to get a corset that is 

a@ fitted, flexible, rus’ , moulded, exquisite garment — 

at costtomake. Direct from factory is the onl y, way = 

order can be filled for the “ Sample Flexibone "’ at $1.00 


» CORONET CORSET CO., Box H, Jackson, Mich. 
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“lt is ae chance of 








“American Made for American Maids” 


ID Chicago W aists 


Have become so popular All Shapes 
that they are now made 
in various shapes, to 
fit every woman. 


Ladies’ Model 


long waist 


Cutaway 


low bust 
and hipless 


Small Shape 


slender 
form 


Nursing 
cutaway 
hips 


Try them! 


Made of fine 
sateen; fast 
black, drab or 
white; clasp or 
button front. 
Sizes 18 to 30, 
waist meas- 










Ask your, dealer for the G-D Cuicaco Waist. 
If he hasn’t it, a money order or stamps, 
mentioning color, shape and size desired, and we 
will send you one, prepaid. 














Perfect Summer 
Dress 


They are “wash goods,” 
handsome enough to re- 
ceive company in and in- 
expensive enough to be 
worn about all day. Ask 
your dry-goods dealer for 


Simpson’s 
Brandenburg Cloths 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patierns 
rod 








Hints to Expectant Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. ©. Bex 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, IM. 
Be. Qe FAY Scns 


fave ae one no cnual Ps Pca ne -ahie o or po 

steal ome for summer or winter. Two sep 

rr gy Children’s, 30 cents to 45 cents. 

55 cents to 65 cents. If not kept by your 

iaioe ‘sent on approval, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. Circulars free. 7¥y them. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 21 T St., Blyria, 0, 





















Six Doilies Free 
Pure linen, handsome new designs, 
6 in. square, all charges prepaid. All 
ready to work. Only 1 lot of 6 to each 

We do this to introduce our 
i lustrated 96 to 144 column monthly 








’ ae Sa here it is un- 

Z nown. Send 10c. silver or stamps and 
we will send THE HOME MONTHLY 
to you 3 months, and same day 

% forward you a set of 6 handsome doilies Free! 

g THE HOME MONTHLY, 88 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 





reak. 
Iilustrated Catalogue mailed free by 





Av «& Department 
we Scenes York J 


Are You Deaf ? 


We wees =5 kinds of te Assist ~ ‘eee 
naan Write phy ca 
wh. Y. Sort .s* & 134 Seath Lith Street, fiadelphia 








eae mee 










Mrs.Rorer’s 
Answers 


ee eke awa ee sie 
CAN OE 




















Inguirers must give their names and addresses 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail 


Baked Apple Dumplings. The dumplings are 
placed in a baking-pan, brushed with milk and 
baked in a quick oven for half an hour. 


Table Linen. For breakfast and luncheon the 
table may be left uncovered save for doilies; for 
dinner a linen tablecloth well laundered is preferred. 


Marshmallow Filling is most easily made by sim- 
ply melting the marshmallows in a double boiler. 
When smooth and thick take from the fire and stir 
until partly cold. Spread on the cold cake. 


Toasted Cheese Crackers are made by covering 
round water thins with a layer of cheese that has been 
grated and seasoned with red pepper. Put themina 
baking-pan and then in the oven until the cheese is 
slightly melted and brown. 


Hot Milk in Coffee. Scald milk to about 165° 
Fahrenheit Take two-thirds of a cupful, then fill the 
cup with good coffee made after the French fashion. 
Coffee used in this way will not cause indigestion 
unless taken to wash down starchy foods. 


To Salt Almonds, shell and scald the almonds. 
Take off the brown skins, dry the almonds in the 
oven, and when crisp to the centre put over just suf- 
ficient olive oil to grease them. Return to the oven, 
shaking the pan occasionally, until they are a golden 
brown. Dust with salt, and cool quickly, 


Steamed Oysters. Oysters were steamed and 
baked when they were first used as food. Steaming 
is not, therefore, a new method of preparing them. 
In early days people did not know how to get oysters 
out of the shell, and the only method in common use 
of opening them was to steam or bake them. 


Oyster Cocktails. Put into a small punch-glass a 
teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce, the same of 
tomato ketchup, a couple of drops of tobasco, a 
tablespoonful of lemon juice, just a dash of salt and 
half a dozen small oysters. I should never think of 
classing oyster cocktails among wholesome foods. 


Welsh Rarebit. Grate one pound of soft American 
cheese. Put this into a saucepan with half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, a teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, two whole eggs beaten until 
light, with two tablespoonfuls of milk. Stir until the 
cheese is melted. Pour over slices of hot buttered 
toast and serve immediately. 


Laundry Starch. Thick, stiff starch will not 
stiffen garments as well as thin starch, which pene- 
trates quickly. Two tablespoonfuls of ordinary 
starch will thicken a quart of water to the proper 
consistency for starching dresses and materials of 
that kind; and three tablespoonfuls for shirts. 
Moisten the starch in a little cold water, pour the 
boiling water over and cook for just a moment. 


Nut and Fruit Butter. The mixture to which you 
refer is made by chopping fine washed figs, dates 
and seeded raisins, and mixing with them an equal 
weight of groundnuts. I should divide the nuts into 
fifths, using one-fifth pine nuts, another pecan nuts, 
black walnuts, Brazilian nuts and almonds. Mix the 
whole together and pack into a perfectly square 
mould, Cut down in thin slices and then into blocks. 


Making of Soap. Home-made soap is never good. 
In the first place, the average housewife does not 
know how to keep the fat. There is more alka- 
line material used than necessary to neutralize the 
fat, consequently the soap is strong and will always 
injure fabrics. I cannot imagine that any home- 
made soap is half as good as those you buy. All of 
the white soaps in the market are excellent, and 
many of them are neutral, so that they will not injure 
the fabric nor destroy the coior. 


A Pastry Bag is a square of cloth folded over 
corner to corner, sewed on one side, hemmed at the 
top, with a hole cut at the bottom sufficiently wide to 
hold a pastry tube, which is a tin funnel-shaped 
apparatus through which you press potatoes or 
doughy materials to give them the desired shape. 
They can be purchased at any house-furnishing or 
hardware store. The bag, if made from unbleached 
drill, will cost ten cents; from rubber, twenty-five 
cents. For twenty-five cents two pastry tubes may 
be bought. 


Daily Work of the Week. It is well to arrange a 
given amount of work for each day. If the laundry 
work is put out of the house, Monday will be an 
exceedingly good day to do the odds and ends and 
shopping. Tuesday, look over all the closets in the 
upper part of the house, and see that they are clean 
and dusted, and that things are in their places. 
Count the linen ; look over the bureau drawers and 
see that dll are in order. Wednesday is a good day 
for receiving or entertaining. You might have a 
luncheon or a dinner party on that day. Thursday, 
have the general work of the house and the sweeping 
done. A very good way is to sweep thoroughly one 
week ; the next week use a box broom, wipe the 
paint and have the windows cleaned. Let Friday be 
the day for cleaning the kitchen and dining-room. 
Saturday, baking day. Bake bread, cinnamon rolls, 
rusk, bread sticks, and perhaps do part of your 
Sunday cooking. In a family of four people, where 
the laundry work is put out and the daily work is 
evenly divided, it should be completed each day 
before twelve o’clock. 


Canning Meats. I doubt if you can can meats sat- 
isfactorily at home unless you have an apparatus 
for sterilizing. Almost all meat will keep if salted 
and dried. Even the liver of a calf may be cured in 
brine and dried and frizzled in the same fashion as 
dried beef. The following is a receipt for salting 
pork: To fifty pounds of pork allow two pounds and 
a half of brown sugar, two ounces of saltpetre and 
sufficient salt to make a brine with about nine gallons 
of water. The quantity you require will depend 
upon the size of the vessel you pack it in. Mix the 
sugar and saltpetre with the water and then grad- 
ually add the salt—which should be Liverpool—until 
the brine will float an egg. Pack the pork down in 
a half-barrel or tub and pour the brine over it. 
Skim off carefully all the scum that rises. Be sure 
that the pickle entirely covers the meat; if it does 
not, make more brine andaddtoit. Placea board on 
top of the pork, on which put a heavy stone to keep 
itdown. Examine carefully from day to day for at 
least a week, skimming off whatever may float on 
the top. In two weeks the pork will be ready to use. 
It will keep a year, though it-may be necessary to 
make an entirely new pickle after about two months, 
throwing away the old one. Pork should be pickled 
twenty-four hours after killing. ® 
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Mother of these writes: 


FEBRUARY 18, 1900. 


“ When my twin babies were born they were quite small. The girl was very feeble, so 
much so that the attending physician thought seriously of recommending an incubator. 
~I worried along with them for six weeks, when the doctor claimed they were not properly 


nourished. Not having much faith in artificial f 


results obtained from using your Eskay’s F 
Allegheny and Edgemont Aves., Philadelphia. 


Eskay’s Food ever since, and w 
cannot s too highly of the good 
ours trul 
Mrs. W. H. SAURER. 


I very reluctantly tried a sample of 
Eskay’s Food, and was delighted to find at once that it agreed with both. mets 

commenced to pick up wonderfully. I have been usi 
I have been nursing t all sone ee ecant suppl > 


They prometiy 


IT NOURISHES FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE 
Eskay’s Food is Composed of Hens’ Eggs and Cereals 


Send postal for f?ee sample. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mrs.Rorer’s 
Answers 














Inguirers must give their names and addresses 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by may 


Baking of Cakes. Cakes stick to the pans because 
the pans have been greased with butter or 


hay 
been properly lined. an 


Graham Wafers you buy are regular and even 
because they are made by machinery. The 
cannot make mistakes ; your maid probably does. 


Potatoes au Gratin. Chop cold boiled 
rather fine; mix them with an equal quantity o 
cream sauce; turn them into a baking-dish, Cover 
the top with Parmesan cheese and bake in a moder, 
ate oven until a golden brown. 


Serving Crackers. To serve crackers with 
place them on a folded napkin on a dainty dish 
the size of a dinner-plate; it may be either round er 
square. It is, however, much more elegant to serve 
bread with soup. Oyster crackers are usually Served 
with raw oysters. 


Cooking of Beets. Old beets must be cooked for 
at least four hours; new beets will be tender jg 
hour. All vegetables should go over the fire in boi, 
ing water. .The green top ground vegetables 
haye salt added at first ; the others should be cooked 
in unsalted water and salted after they are done, 


Drinking of Hot Water. I do not think a pint of 
hot water will weaken the heart, but it will gather 
weaken the stomach, Hot water stimulates the liye, 
and may be taken to advantage in cases of 
or even indigestion ; a perfectly well person does po 
need it. It should never be taken after meals, by 
always thirty to forty minutes preceding a meal, 


Melting Chocolate. The ordinary square cakes of 
chocolate, which may be purchased at any 
store, will melt if you put them in a pan and stand 
them over hot water. This, however, is not the 
chocolate to use for covering creams. Chocolate 
creams are covered with melted fondant flavored and 
colored with chocolate, in proportions of half a pound 
of fondant to two ounces of chocolate. 


Corn Pone. Put one pint of meal into a bowi; 
pour over sufficient boiling water to just moisten it; 
it must not be wet. Cover, and when cool adda 
tablespoonful of shortening, melted, and two. eggs 
lightly beaten. Add a pint of thick sour milk jo 
which you have added a teaspoonful of soda dis. 
solved in two tablespoonfuls of water and mix thor. 
oughly. Turn into a shallow pan and bake iya 
moderately quick oven for half an hour, 


Making Stock. A shin or leg of beef is best for 
this purpose. Cut the meat from the bones; place 
the bones in the bottom of the kettle and themeaton 
top of them; cover with five quarts of cold water; 
bring to boiling point and skim. Simmer gently for 
four hours; then add an onion, four cloves, a Garret, 
a parsnip, a bay leaf, simmer one hour longet an 
strain. If this has been properly made and quickly 
cooled you will have a perfectly clear jelly. 


Fruit Breads. The fruit breads are, as a rule, made 
by lining a pan with fruit and covering it over wih 
either oatmeal or rice bread. Cover the bottom 
of the pan with chopped dates or figs, or chopped 
apples or blackberries. Separate two eggs; addto 
the yoiks one cup of milk, a cupful and a hallo 
flour, one cupful of boiled rice or of cooked oatmeal; 
add a teaspoonful of baking powder and then fold in 
the well-beaten whites. Pour this over the fruit and 
bake in a moderate oven for half an hour, 


Fatty Foods. The carbohydrates are the sugars 
and starches. These are found in the vegetable 
world. Fat of meat is not a carbohydrate, as it docs 
not contain sufficient oxygen to satisfy the affinity of 
hydrogen, and consequently must draw on the air for 
the remaining amount, which gives it a far greater 
heating value. The starches and sugars, however, 
increase fat. A person may live on vegetable foods, 
or upon meat without any vegetable foods, provided 
the meat has sufficient/fat to supply heat and force. 
There are in this country a number of men who have 
subsisted on meat alone for a number of yearsand 
are in fairly good condition. On the vegetarian side 
I need not dwell, as there are hundreds of “ 
rians’’ who have reached the age of eighty or 
without ever having tasted meat. They have we 
animal foods in the form of milk and eggs only. 


Six o’Clock Dinners I fully believe in for the aver 
age man. He cannot take a heavy meal at neo 
or in the morning and do his work’ well, unless be 
breaks down in early life and becomes a nervous 
wreck. He should simply take enough to keep him 
going, then when his day’s work is over and he has 
time for rest and recreation, he should build up, * 
were, the tissues for the day to come. He fills the 
tender, which in turn is drawn upon as the fuels 
needed. Under such circumstances, even after # 
evening of amusement, food is not required, and if 
it is taken it must be of the lightest sort. Imagie? 
person living long and doing good work who every 
night takes a rarebit, or a lobster Newberg, 147 
food which requires hours to digest, and even thet 
does not return a good amount of now 
The rarebit is the better decidedly, as it is 
If one must eat at night, koumys, hot milk, co™ 
malted .milk, foods without stimulating prope 
are best. Beef soups, as a rule, especially if they 
are clear, are stimulating, and instead of , 
person to sleep will keep him awake. 


Digestion. There are a number of lists printed 
giving the time required -for the digestion of 
foods. Many of these, however, have bee 
estimated. The only accurate data at our cone 
mand is that given by Doctor Beaumont, a 
Rice, sweetbreads and well-cooked tripe, one al 
whipped egg, the white and yolk separated, 
hour and twenty minutes; soft egg, ert 
hard-boiled egg, three hours and a half; an 
lamb, two hours and a half; veal, four hours; 
pork, five hours and fifteen minutes ; thret 
hours; turkey, three hours; boiled chicket) pon 
hours; roasted duck, four hours ; broiled lives 
hours ; sausage, three hours and a half; or. 


hours and a half; cabbage, boiled, four houts 4 
half; turnips and beets, three hours and 
parsnips, two hours and a half. Turkey is, b} 
counted rather more difficult of di 
chicken, while duck and goose, on @ 
excessive fat, are still more difficult of 
Vegetables of which we use the roots, 
rots, turnips and beets, are more difficult of 
than top ground or succulent vé 
green vegetables as spinach, kale and onion 
valuable in cases of constipation. 


corn, three hours; beans, two hours 
potatoes, baked, two hours and a half; heer 
a 
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